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LONDON, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1875. 


NEW AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


COASTING THE GREAT LAKE. 
KING MTESA’S CAPITAL. 


The subjoined letters from Mr. Stanley are 
those so fortunately recovered after the death of 
Colonel Linants de Bellefonds, to whom they 
were entrusted vy the joint Commissioner of 
The Daily Telezraph and the New York Herald. 

TLAGALLA, MTESA’S CAPITAL. UGANDA, 

E. LONG. 82 DEG. 49 MIN. 45 SEC. N. LAT. 
v DEG. 32 MIN., APRIL 12, 1875. 

I write this letter in haste, as it is the 
gecord of a work begun, ani not ended—I mean 
the exploration of the Victoria Niyanza. But 
brief as it necessarily must be. I am sure it will 
juterest thousands of rour readers, for it solves 
the great question, “Is the Victoria Niyauza 
one Jake, or docs it consist of a croup of lakes 
such as Livingstone reported it 7” 

Ip answer w the query, I will begin by stating 
that I bave explored, oy means of the Lady Arce, 
pesriy the whole of the Southern, Eastern. and 
Norti:-Eastern shores of the Victoria Niyanza ; 
bare penetrated into evory bay. inlet. and ercek 
that indent its sho-er, and bare taken tuirty- 
seven o! ps, so that I fccl competent to 
decide upon the qucstion at issue, without Lias 
or prejudice to any hypotbes's. J bave « mass 
of notes relating to the countries visited, and 

_ ample means of making a proper chart at my 
camp at Usukuma, but I have with me at pre- 
gent neither paper, parallel rules. or any jurtru- 
ment whatever to lay down the pusiticns |] 
have taken. i only brought hither an artificial 
borizon, sextant chronometer.two ancroids, boil- 
ing-point apparatus, sounding line, a few guns, 
ammunition, and rome provision, 28 I wished to 
keep the boat as light as possible, that she might 
work easily in the storms of the Niyanza. liut 
when I reach camp I propose to druw a correct 
chart of the Niyanza, and to write such notes 
upon the several countries I havo visited as will 
repay perusal and study. 

J have already informed you that our carp 
at Kagehyi, in Usukuma, is situated in bh. lony. 
B3dey, 14 min. and 5. lat. 2 dey. 41 min. Isefore 
starting on the exploration ot the Jake J aeccr- 
tained shat Siuanza was situated a few miicr weet, 
almost on the same parallel of latitude as Kagel yt. 


Now, Muanza is the point whence Speke ob 
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wherever found ; and, if evcr a 
death for inhuman crimes, Su 
trader, deserves death. Kageb 
has become the seat of that 
trade. To that part they are 
Sima, Magu, Ukerewe, Ururi,a 
j when Sungoro has floated his 
his blood-stained ensign, the ¢ 
crease tenfold and the caravan. 
yembe will become hell's highw 

On the coast of Ugeyeya I 
cover a channel to another lake 
be a grain of trath in what tir 
ported to Livingstone ; but If 
the sort except unusually ¢ 
shore, which led nowhere. T 
insignificant and undeserving 
rivers. . 

A few miles from the oqua 
two islands formed of basaltic 
grown with a dense growth of 
tion. One. had a natural brid; 
fet long and fftecn feet wide ; 
a small cave. 

In East longitude 34deg. 49 
mo of Ugeyeya, we came 
potm east of the Victoria Niy 
Tveveva Legius Daringo,. a 
extendiiag over about tiftecn 
Its coast is aleo remarkable 

tations and noble bays, son 
, almost entirely closed by land, « 
called lakes by uncultivated or 
Large isiands also are Rumsoro’ 
‘lie £0 close to the shore-line 
‘not hugged its edge closely 
‘mistaken them for portions | 
North of Baringo the Jand 
| guislied by lofty hills, cunes, a 
' pink eastward iato plains, and 
try commences—Unyara—the 
people is totally distinct from 
‘and approaches to {Las of U; 
Unyara occupies the north 
ithe Victoria Niyanza, and Ly © 
treme north-eastern point of 

in E. long. J4 deg. 5 min. at 
43 sec. Aa I intend to sen 
the Niyanza, it is needless | 
minor details, but [ may as w' 
jarge portion of the nor} ©. 
lakejs almost entirely cloyed | 
Dgab@ and of two isiand +7 
the latter of which ir 
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FOREWORD 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston S. Churchill 
K.G., O.M., C.H., M.P. 


Nor since the days of the Roman Empire has a single nation 
carried so great a responsibility for the lives of men and women 
born outside her shores as Great Britain does today. Within her 
forty or so dependent territories dwell eighty million people for 
whose welfare and enlightenment Britain is, to a greater or lesser 
degree, answerable. 

There has been no lack of critics, at home and abroad, to 
belittle Britain’s colonial achievement and to impugn her 
motives. But the record confounds them. Look where you will, 
you will find that the British have ended wars, put a stop to 
savage customs, opened churches, schools and hospitals, built 
railways, roads and harbours, and developed the natural re- 
sources of the countries so as to mitigate the almost universal, 
desperate poverty. They have given freely in money and 
materials and in the services of a devoted band of Civil Servants; 
yet no tax is imposed upon any of the colonial peoples that is not 
spent by their own governments on projects for their own good. 

I write ‘their own governments’ advisedly, for however much 
diverse conditions may necessitate different approaches, the 
British have for long had one goal in view for their overseas 
territories: their ultimate development into nations freely 
associated with the Commonwealth framework. The present 
state of the Commonwealth is the proof of the sincerity of this 
policy. 

It is because I believe that Britain’s colonial record is too little 
known and her policies too little understood that I welcome the 
books of the Corona Library. The aim of these books is to 
present a contemporary portrait, at once reliable and attractive, 
of each territory. I warmly commend the series to the attention 
of the public at home and abroad, for if these publications do 
even a little to clear away the clouds of misunderstanding and 
prejudice that have gathered round the very idea of colonial 
government, they will have been well worth while. 
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1862. The lower picture comes from Baker's Ismailia and shows 
Fort Fatiko in Acholi district as it was at the end of 1872. The 
portion of the Daily Telegraph is reproduced from the issue of 
16th November 1875 which contained two letters from Stanley: 
the second dated 14th April was the famous one which resulted 
in missionaries going there. 


Back: 
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The top cartoon on the left is from the issue of Judy for oth July 
1873. Judy was a conservative magazine which took Baker's side 
when he was attacked by the Anti-Slavery Society as the agent of 
the Egyptian Government which they regarded as a slave-owning 
despotism. The lower cartoon from Punch recalls the I.B.E.A. con- 
clusion that they must reluctantly give up Uganda, which the 
British Government was even more reluctant to take over. See also 
the cartoon of 1894, among the illustrations. On the right is an 
old poster of the Uganda Railway, now the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway. Its construction was held up for a period by marauding 
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INTRODUCTION 


Uganda in the Headlines 


3 
ANGING on to a strap as a swaying tube train carried 
me to work on Tuesday, ist December 1953, I noticed that 
the papers of my fellow travellers carried headlines on the 
deposition of the Kabaka of Buganda. 

Britain Sacks A King, one proclaimed very loudly. A girl 
in the seat beside me was reading an article in another, 
headed King Freddie Deposed By The British, and I read 
it over her shoulder. There was a hint of possible trouble in 
Uganda, troops moving and appeals by the Governor, Sir 
Andrew Cohen, to keep calm. He had said, “The King has 
shown clearly that he is not prepared to co-operate loyally 
with Her Majesty’s Government on matters of major impor- 
tance’, so there was no alternative but ‘to withdraw recogni- 
tion of the young ruler’. It was, said the paper, ‘a fine example 
of trouble in Paradise, a land of lakes and green loveliness, 
astride the equator’. 

The article told the story of the Kabaka’s banishment in 
terms which engaged the sympathies of the ordinary English 
reader who knew nothing of the background. There is some- 
thing endearing about ‘King Freddie’, for kings belong to 
everybody, and if they are also Freddie they are closer still. 
That he was Cambridge-educated, a captain in the 
Grenadiers, with intimate friends in Mayfair, made him 
almost entirely yours. 

Almost—but the loud echoes from the ‘Court of King 
Mutesa II’, which brought in his formal Uganda name, and 
the ‘halls of the Great Lukiko’, his Parliament, made him 
rather grand and remote and romantic. The article conveyed, 
with its strange exotic words, a suggestion of ancient lineage 
and historic past. 

At Sloane Square the girl got out and I took her seat. There 
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was a largish, red-faced man with a white moustache and a 
bowler hat in the next seat, reading the Daily Telegraph. 
On the front page were the headlines: Britain Exiles Native 
Ruler From Uganda, Co-operation Pact ‘Broken’. 

‘The Kabaka of Buganda, Mutesa II,’ it said, ‘twenty-nine- 
year-old ruler of a million Buganda people, left by air for 
London today as an exile... .’ 

I had no time to read more, for my own journey was end- 
ing, but I remembered that long ago it was the Daily Tele- 
graph which had published a now very famous letter from 
the explorer Stanley asking for missionaries to go to King 
Mutesa I. 

The missionaries answered that call, and now Mutesa’s 
great-grandson was arriving in London as an exile. For the 
next two years he was to live here, and London’s commuters 
were to be reminded of him from time to time as they read 
their papers in the morning. The headlines told the story as 
it developed, and as 1955 wore on it became clear that the 
Kabaka was going back. ‘King Freddie gets his throne back.’ 
“The Kabaka is going home to Buganda.’ ‘Drums beat out 
for King Freddie.’ “Tribesmen kneel in the dust to greet 
Kabaka.’ 


rf) 
It is quite likely that few of the readers of these stories had 


heard of this king before or knew where his kingdom was. 
Years ago Sir Winston Churchill wrote this of tt: 


‘The Kingdom of Uganda is a fairy tale. You climb up a railway 
instead of a beanstalk, and at the end there is a wonderful new 
world. The scenery is different, the vegetation is different, the cli- 
mate is different and most of all the people are different from any- 
thing elsewhere to be seen in the whole range of Africa. 

In the place of naked, painted savages, clashing their spears, and 
gibbering in chorus to their tribal chiefs, a complete and elaborate 
polity is presented. Under a dynastic king,...an amiable, clothed, 
polite and intelligent race dwell together in an_ organized 
monarchy.... An elegance of manners springing from a naive 
simplicity of character pervades all classes.’ 


Today this kingdom is called Buganda, which in Ganda 
language simply means Gandaland. Uganda means the same 
thing in the Swahili language, and since the early travellers 
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knew only Swahili, that is what they called the kingdom. 
How Uganda grew until it included people varying from 
the sophisticated Baganda (Ganda people), with their old 
civilization, to the tough and likeable Karamojong, who are 
inveterate cattle-raiders and wear no clothes at all, will 
become clear later on in this book, where the reader will also 
learn of the fears and rivalries which help to keep all these 
varied peoples apart. He will also find that in the task of 
helping them to become one nation with rivalries no more 
serious than those between English, Scots and Welsh, 
Buganda, owing to its history, outlook, size and resources, 
provides a disproportionate number of the problems. 

Uganda has an area of 93,981 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about 5,300,000: of this Buganda covers 25,631 square 
miles and its population is about 1,325,000. The kingdom and 
the population are greater than those of any other ethnic 
element in Uganda. Beautiful as Buganda is, there are other 
parts of the Protectorate which match or indeed surpass it. 
Uganda’s lakes are its principal feature; it has 13,689 square 
miles of open water (‘quite a nice country with perhaps just 
a little too much water’, as it has been described to me), but 
there are also its mountains, such as snow-topped Ruwenzori, 
the Mountains of the Moon, in the west, and the great mass 
of Elgon in the east. Although it is on the equator, Uganda 
has a very English-summer-at-its-best climate, for much of it 
lies at a considerable altitude above sea level. ‘The tempera- 
ture rarely rises above 85° F. and rarely falls below 60°. ‘The 
rainfall is not exaggerated, but is enough to keep the country 
lush and green all the year round. The nearest point to the 
sea is 500 miles, through Kenya, which bounds it to the east. 
That 500-mile haul is very important in Uganda’s economy. 
To the south it is bounded by territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
and ‘Tanganyika. West is the Belgian Congo and north the 
Sudan. 

Administratively, Uganda is divided into four provinces, 
of which the kingdom of Buganda is one. The city of Kampala 
is not only the capital of the kingdom but also that of the 
whole country: it is in all ways the heart of Uganda. Here 
too live most of the foreign population, numbering in all 
some 50,000 Asians (who provide Uganda with another 
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problem) and 7,000 Europeans. The Baganda belong to the 
Bantu race. 

In the Eastern Province, across the Nile from Buganda, 
are the Basoga, another Bantu people. The administrative 
capital of this province is now Mbale, which is also head- 
quarters of three separate districts, Mbale Town, Bugisu and 
Bukedi. ‘The Bagisu are again Bantu, but the term Bakedi 
covers a mixture of peoples, Bantu, Nilotic and half-Hamites. 
The fifth district of the province, Teso, whose people are 
half-Hamite, lies farther north. 

West of Buganda are the three smaller kingdoms of 
Ankole, ‘Toro and Bunyoro which, with Kigezi district, make 
up the Western Province, with headquarters at Fort Portal. 
All the people of this Province are Bantu, but Kigezi con- 
tains a number of tribes, the largest being an industrious 
hill-folk named Bakiga. 

The peoples of the Northern province (headquarters Gulu) 
have quite a different history from those of the other three, 
and none of them are of the Bantu race. The Acholi are 
Nilotic, the Lango and Karamojong Niloto-Hamitic; the 
fourth district, West Nile, includes a variety of tribes, prin- 
cipally Alur, who are Nilotic, and Lugbara and Madi of 
Sudanic origin. 

All these peoples have their own individuality, and most 
of them fear the Baganda, who are in many ways the most 
advanced. Roughly speaking, Buganda and the Eastern and 
Western Provinces are principally agricultural, cotton and 
coffee being the main money-makers. The Teso are really a 
cattle people, but nowadays grow a lot of cotton. The people 
of the Northern Province are basically cattle people, though 
cotton and tobacco are important, except in Karamoja, where 
cattle are still the real be-all and end-all of life. 

The Bantu regard the banana as the staff of life; the others 
eat grain. The pattern of crops and food reflects largely the 
effects of the climate and the variations of rainfall. The 
richest soil in Uganda is probably in the south-west, in 
Kigezi, where there are 201 people to the square mile, and 
the poorest in the north-east where in Acholi and Karamoja 
there are respectively nineteen and eleven. Figures for areas 
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between these two extremes shade off from south-west and 
to north-east. Buganda has seventy-seven. 
111 

The consequences of the Kabaka’s exile were of very con- 
siderable importance to Uganda, and on balance great gain 
and good came out of the travail. The details of the affair 
do not greatly matter; there are only two things about it 
which have significance in the story of Uganda, the fact of 
the Kabaka’s exile and that of his restoration. These have 
had a profound effect on the thought of the people, and not 
exclusively those of Buganda; they may therefore affect the 
course of the future. One of the reasons for the crisis of 1953 
was that at least the recognized leaders of the kingdom wanted 
Buganda to go it alone, separated from the other parts of 
Uganda, but the whole affair arose out of the accidental 
resuscitation of an old fear that the British Government 
would federate Uganda with the other two East African terri- 
tories, Kenya and Tanganyika. Few, if any, African inhabi- 
tants of Uganda would want this to happen, because they 
fear it would mean their domination by the European settlers 
in Kenya. This reaction can be readily understood, but it is 
probably no accident that it has always been the leaders of 
Buganda who have reacted immediately and strongly against 
any apparent threat of it. Not only have the Baganda a longer 
experience of contact with the West which has made them 
more articulate, but they have a deeply felt, though imper- 
fectly expressed, mystical conception of what a kingdom and 
a nation should be, the origins of which lose themselves in 
the night of time. That concept, as we shall see, would suffer 
inexpressible offence from domination by any other race or 
tribe, though the Ganda idea of a nation is not, like that of 
some of the tribes of Uganda, exclusive, and it allows of out- 
siders being absorbed into it. 

The article which the young lady in the train was reading 
declared, truly enough, for all its journalese, that the Africans 
of ‘the atom-age’ were stirred by events in neighbouring 
countries and by magic words like home-rule and indepen- 
dence. “They felt their country was being treated like a 
colony’, but it was not true, as the article seemed to imply, 
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that the story was one of the clash of African nationalism with 
a British Government slow to relinquish its old imperialism. 

The episode was a product of the impact of the West which 
started with the arrival of the missionaries. The story is an 
epitome of the whole history of Uganda, the impact of 
modern western civilization on an ancient people who had 
built up a civilization of their own in a ‘naked Africa’, as 
the explorer Speke, the first European to see it, called it; 
‘Africa in those places where it has not received the slightest 
impulse, for good or evil, from western civilization’. It is not 
100 years since Speke saw it; it was only sixty-eight between 
those two issues of the Daily Telegraph. 

1U 

The story of the evolution of every nation 1s to a large extent 
that of the impact of people of one stock on those of another, 
either by natural processes of conquest and assimilation or by 
colonization. We in Britain have had experience of both. We 
were a Roman colony and after the Romans left us, having 
made comparatively little impact on us, we became what we 
are by the invasion of a number of different races and by 
contact with our neighbours. 

In time we took the sum of our experience to Africa and 
dividing it into quite artificial slabs of territory we have tried, 
roughly speaking, to order others as we have learnt to order 
ourselves. Perhaps the principal thing we have done is to 
inculcate into the people our own ideas of freedom and 
independence and how to preserve it, for we are very political 
animals. 

It is, however, casy to think of this as a standard process 
and as producing much the same results. Nothing, I think, 
could be more wrong. Just as we British are very different 
from other varieties of Europeans, so the African peoples who 
have been thus cavalierly separated into artificial divisions 
of their continent differ greatly in ethnic origins, in language, 
in customs and in religious beliefs. The effects of the impact 
vary in each case. 

Whether all the different ethnic elements in Uganda can, 
under the impact of British influence, grow into a nation and, 
if so, what sort of a nation they will be, is not yet evident. 
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It is, however, clear that it cannot be long before the issue 
is decided, so the present is the most exciting moment in 
their history. What sort of a nation they can be depends not 
so much on what has happened to them in the short span 
of their contact with us as on what happened to them ages 
before they ever heard of white men. 

For hundreds of years before Speke reached the sources of 
the Nile, men of different races, from different parts of Africa 
and from Asia, had been moving over the region called 
Uganda, settling, some as agriculturists, some as pastoralists, 
bringing different customs and languages. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing one stock brought, probably from Asia, was 
that mystical idea of what a kingdom was—an idea which is 
remarkably like our own. One of the major difficulties in the 
way of the varied peoples of Uganda becoming a united 
nation is that many of its inhabitants do not share this idea, 
but have exclusive tribal systems of their own. In quite recent 
times came the modern outsiders, the Arabs, bringing Islam 
with them as the first challenge to the national ‘religion’ of 
the Bantu people and the tribal ‘religions’ of the others. After 
Speke came Stanley and the burden of the Western impact. 

A previous owner of my copy of Speke’s Journal of Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile has stuck into it the front 
page of the Daily Telegraph of 15th November 1875, in 
which Stanley’s letter appears. It was dated from ‘Mutesa’s 
Capital, Uganda’ on 14th April, so it had taken seven months 
to do a journey which a letter from Uganda now does in a 
day. 

Stanley wrote: 

‘Until I arrived at Mutesa’s Court, the King delighted in the idea 
that he was a follower of Islam; but by one conversation I flatter 
myself that I have tumbled the newly raised religious fabric to the 
ground, and, if it were only followed by the arrival of a Christian 
mission here, the conversion of Mutesa and his Court to Christianity 
would, I think, be complete. ... It is not the mere teacher, however, 
that is wanted ..., it is the practical Christian tutor, who can teach 
people how to become Christians, cure their diseases, construct 
dwellings, understand and exemplify agriculture, and turn his hand 
to anything like a sailor—this is the man who is wanted. He must be 
tied to no Church or sect, but profess God and live a blameless 
Christian. He must belong to no nation in particular, but the entire 
white race. Such a man Mutesa ... invites to repair to him. I assure 
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you that in one year you will have more converts to Christianity 
than all other missionaries united can number. You need not fear 
to spend money upon such a mission as Mutesa is sole ruler, and 
will repay its cost tenfold with ivory, coffee, otter skins of a very fine 
quality, or even in cattle, for the wealth of this country in all these 
products is immense... .’ 


Stanley gave a detailed list of all the things the mission 
would need as presents for the King, who, he said, ‘is not a 
barbarian’, for trading purposes, and for the use of the mission 
itself. “Che total cost of the whole equipment need not exceed 
£5,000 pounds sterling.’ 

Stanley’s forecast was in some respects optimistic. There 
have been a vast number of converts to Christianity, but he 
would be a bold man who would claim that the old beliefs 
did not still flourish and have a great part in the people’s 
thought. Islam still makes its way and, as we shall see, Stanley 
was wildly wrong about Mutesa. 

On the other hand much of what he hoped for has hap- 
pened and been vastly surpassed. Diseases have been cured; 
the story is more than remarkable, and Uganda has been the 
scene of the labours of such medical men as the late Sir Albert 
Cook and Dr. Hugh Trowell, whose recent researches may 
well have shewn the way to the development of higher civili- 
zations in Africa. 

Agriculture has indeed been ‘exemplified’ and understood 
to the point of making Uganda rich, not by the labours and 
intelligence of European settlers but by those of its own 
people. The people have learnt to construct modern dwell- 
ings and Stanley would be surprised 1f he could come back 
and see them. 

Trade, too, has been developed enormously and, though 
ivory means little these days and otter-skins nothing, coffee 
brings many a man of Uganda modern comforts and often 
affluence. 

Only two years after Mutesa’s appeal the missionaries 
arrived. First came Evangelical Anglicanism from Britain, 
but Catholicism from France and the Sahara was close on its 
heels. None of the missionaries would ever have subscribed 
to Stanley’s idea that they should ‘be tied to no Church or 
sect’. He was sounder in wanting them to belong to the whole 
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white race and to no nation in particular, and the fact that 
they were in the beginning markedly national and mutually 
antagonistic added much to Uganda's difficulties. 

Of course not all the achievement of the last seventy years 
has been, as Stanley may have thought it would be, the work 
of missionaries, though they have indeed played a very large 
part in many fields of Uganda’s development, most notably 
that of education, to which Stanley barely referred. Here the 
missionaries were pioneers. 

As has been so often the case in Africa, as well as Asia, the 
other two great influences of development, commerce and 
the state, came to Uganda, hand in hand, some thirteen years 
after the missionaries. They came in the person of that great 
soldier-administrator, Lord (then Captain F. D.) Lugard, who 
expanded the British influence and introduced the Pax 
Britannica. At that point Uganda nearly came to an end: 
indeed if it had not been for commerce and the missionaries, 
backed by almost the whole of Church-going England, it 
would have done. But the State, giving way to the pressure, 
established the Protectorate, and Uganda began, as we shall 
see, to have a succession of policies pursued by a succession 
of proconsuls. 

All this had its effects on the minds and outlook of Uganda 
men and women. So too did the railway from the sea which 
reached Uganda in 1901. Of great importance was the intro- 
duction of cotton in 1903, for which Uganda has to thank 
its own commercial concern, the Uganda Company. Now 
Uganda has started industrialization, and while this is a very 
recent development, due mainly to Sir John Hall, Governor 
from 1945 to 1952, one should recall that it was Sir Winston 
Churchill who foresaw in 1907 the developments, notably 
the Nile dam, which open the way to an industrial future. 

Of the other things which have changed, and are so greatly 
changing, the life and outlook of Uganda people, we shall 
learn as we go round the country together, but perhaps the 
most important of them all is Makerere, the University 
College of East Africa. Its origins go back no earlier than 
1922, but it is turning Uganda men and women into gradu- 
ates in arts and sciences and medicine and is thus destined 
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to change the course of Uganda’s thought and achievement 
more than anything else. 

Today it is mainly the Government which directs the 
Western impact towards making the varied peoples of 
Uganda into citizens of one nation-state governing them- 
selves on democratic lines. In the Uganda of 1956 this all-out 
drive planned by Sir Andrew Cohen to prepare them for the 
task, before the destructive forces of anti-colonialism could 
make it difficult for them to work their coming independence 
successfully, had a quality of breathless suspense. It seemed 
as though everything (including, quite literally, the kitchen 
stove) was being piled upon them at once. Could they sup- 
port it and maintain their balance in the time they had, 
which however long it might prove in fact to be looked like 
being all too short? The doubt arose from this business of 
the adjustment of two worlds, in which Buganda, as I have 
said, provided most of the unbalancing problems, though the 
budgetary future also did not look too securely perched. 

Much of this book consists of the stories of individuals 
often as they themselves told them to me, and together they 
make up the tale of Uganda. Since the human interest is 
there I like to think it may interest others, as the tale of the 
Kabaka did. The girl in the train was in my view just as 
much concerned with the Commonwealth as any of us, and 
indeed its welfare depends more on the ordinary people of 
the countries in it getting to understand each other than the 
Empire ever did. It 1s therefore for them I have written this 
book. It is not a book for colonial experts, though some whose 
experience of Uganda is far longer than mine have told me 
that they think that it presents a pretty fair picture of present 
day problems in the country and that it is substantially 
accurate. Neither I nor any one else can guarantee that it 1s 
absolutely factually correct and views expressed are of course 
entirely my own responsibility. 
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1. JOURNEY TO UGANDA 


: 

I FASTENED my seat belt and all I had to do was eat 
the meals put in front of me, sleep, stroll over to the airport 
buildings at Rome, Cairo and Khartoum and tomorrow I 
should be put down at Entebbe. Travel is so simple now- 
adays that unless one uses one’s imagination it’s all too easy 
to miss the thrill of it. Yet I suppose there was not one of us 
in that plane whose journey was not somehow traceable back 
to the journey and subsequent work of someone who had 
travelled there in much less comfortable conditions less than 
a century ago—or so I liked to think. My companion was a 
Dutch priest belonging to the Mill Hill Fathers going to 
Tanganyika. His journey led back deviously, as we shall see, 
to Stanley and the letter he wrote on behalf of Mutesa I. 
I like to think that mine led back to Speke: it had an element 
of exploration about it. I had with me Speke’s book telling 
what he had learnt about Uganda. He had started from 
England on the 27th April 1860. If I had set out but two days 
earlier I should be going exactly ninety-six years later. Speke 
had reached Uganda on 16th January 1862—the journey had 
taken him almost twenty-one months: it would take me less 
than twenty-four hours. I myself have talked to people who 
had to walk from Mombasa to Uganda, and when I served 
in East Africa the train was the only normal way. Nowadays, 
once on the continent of Africa you can get there from most 
places by road. 

Now we followed the Nile from Cairo to Entebbe, catch- 
ing glimpses of it often. This was the way Samuel Baker the 
explorer went in 1863. Speke had crossed overland from 
Zanzibar, escaping difficulties which had prevented all 
attempts to travel up the Nile until Baker overcame them. 

Until 1862, Uganda was, vicariously at least, the longest 
sought-for country in the world, the region which contained 
the sources of the Nile. The search dates at least as far back 
as Herodotus, some 500 years B.c. The father of history had 
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journeyed laboriously to the first cataract and collected some 
necessarily inaccurate information, which he retailed with 
his usual reservations. 

Most ancient writers talked about it, poets, historians, geo- 
graphers and others, without adding much to knowledge; 
quaerere caput Nili, became a proverb to describe any hope- 
less quest. Perhaps the earliest sound information was 
obtained by two centurions whom Nero sent to look for the 
Nile source. 

“We came’, Seneca reports them as saying, ‘to immense 
marshes, whose issue neither the natives knew nor could any 
hope to reach, so tangled is the vegetation in the water, 
through which it is impossible to force a way whether on foot 
or in a boat, because the muddy obstructive shallows will 
only admit of little boats carrying one person. There we saw 
two great rocks from which a great volume of water fell.’ It 
was these difficulties of the sudd, the floating vegetation, 
which Baker overcame, but someone had long anticipated 
Speke. 

In a.p. 150 the geographer Ptolemy repeated the story of 
one Diogenes who landed on the East coast of Africa not far 
from Dar es Salaam and ‘travelled inland for a journey of 
twenty-five days and arrived in the vicinity of the two great 
lakes and the snowy range of mountains whence the Nile 
derives its twin sources’. He was told that the Nile united its 
head streams at a point north of the two great lakes and then 
flowed through marshes to the Blue Nile and so into Egypt. 

In July 1951 I had stood on the ‘stones’, as Speke says the 
“Waganda’ called the falls over which Lake Victoria spilled 
its overflow. There was an inscription reading: 


SPEKE 
DISCOVERED THIS SOURCE OF THE NILE 
ON THE 28th jury 1862 


—only 89 years earlier. Now, owing to the dam which was 
transforming life in Uganda, the Ripon Falls were submerged 
and with them the inscription; but after all the Ripon Falls 
are not the ultimate source of the Nile. This lies in the 
springs of the Kagera river, which Stanley called the 
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Alexandra Nile, up in the escarpment above the eastern shore 
of Lake Tanganyika, near the fourth parallel of south lati- 
tude. Thus reckoned, the Nile has some 4,060 miles to wander 
northwards before it reaches the Mediterranean. From the 
Ripon Falls its length is about 3,400 miles. But to the Nile 
as it enters the Mediterranean many, many waters have con- 
tributed. Almost all the water in Uganda pays its quota and 
the whole country is contained in its huge catchment area. 


23 

In 1932, Dr. Leakey, the celebrated Kenya-born archaeologist, 
discovered human bones in Kenya, dating from the lower 
and middle Pleistocene Age, which makes it not unlikely 
that Homo Sapiens himself, ourselves in fact, evolved in 
Africa and then made off northwards. No human relics as 
old as these have been found in Uganda, but in 1919 
Mr. Wayland, famed in the story of Uganda’s geological 
discovery, found in the Kafu valley tools which are the oldest- 
known in the world. So invention too seems to have started 
in Uganda. All this took place in the lower Pleistocene Age. 
The tools are made from pebbles, split and trimmed. They 
are crude, but were no doubt useful for skinning game and 
cutting meat into handy sized chunks. Scrapers could be 
used for shaping or scraping hides. 

What happened to those primeval Ugandans no one has 
even surmised. ‘The modern inhabitants of Uganda surprised 
every early traveller with the degree of civilization they had 
reached when they were discovered. 

The all-important area in the region’s racial history was 
the north-east. Here in geologically recent times the Red 
Sea was an inland lake and a land bridge connected Asia 
and Africa. 

There are several ancient stocks now in East Africa, Bush- 
man and Negrillo—derived from some pygmy Negro ancestor 
—Negro and Hamite. Some think the Negroes were a com- 
paratively late arrival from Asia, but the main fact about 
them is that they became agricultural. When man takes to 
an agricultural life he becomes too settled to bestir himself 
much. 
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The Hamites, too, originated in Asia. They were pastoral 
people and took plenty of exercise finding lands for their 
herds. So they were lean and mobile, quick witted and prone 
to prey on fat and sedentary farmers like the Negroes. The 
true nomad, Bedouin, gypsy or wandering Hamite, thinks 
the hoe and digging the soil and eating vegetables 1s no life 
for a gentleman. He prides himself on his spear and his herds 
and lives on blood and meat, if he can. 

The Negroes settled into their first African homeland some- 
where north of the great lakes. In the latter part of the glacial 
period came the first of the Hamites, the proto-Hamites. ‘The 
earliest waves spread over North Africa. Later immigrants 
peopled the Horn of Africa. Moving to the south these proto- 
Hamites pressed on the Negroes and started them on a west- 
ward movement. In this pressure proto-Hamites mingled 
with the Negroes who already had a share of Negrillo and 
Bushman blood and thus gave rise to the Bantu people—the 
Baganda and allied people in the lake region. 

The Bantu took on the characteristics of both ancestors— 
they reared cattle and practised agriculture. The more 
vigorous Hamitic element ranged the plateaux which pro- 
vided pasture while the conquered serf-like Negro element 
hunted—a heritage of their pygmy ideas—or tilled the soil 
in the valleys and low country. 

113 
My own first picture of Uganda was built up from Zanzibar. 
There the early explorers would be able to find even the 
houses they stayed in before starting out for the far interior 
as easily today as a century ago. In Uganda, on the other 
hand, it is unlikely that a single building is anything like a 
century old. 

From Zanzibar Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grant set 
off on their journeys which were destined to open up the 
interior to Europeans. Zanzibar was their base, their last 
touch with civilization, and much of their success they owed 
to its Sultans and to the British representatives there. The 
missions owed their first successes to Zanzibar’s Sultan. 
‘Grectings to all our subjects, friends and governors’, wrote 
Seiyid Said. “This letter is written on behalf of Dr. Krapf, 
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the German, a good man who wishes to convert the world to 
God. Behave well to him and be everywhere serviceable to 
him.’ 

It was not for nothing that in those days it was said, ‘If you 
play on the flute at Zanzibar, everybody as far as the lakes 
dances.’ British proconsular activity on the mainland also 
started by way of extension from Zanzibar, whose Sultan gave 
a concession to the Imperial British East Africa Company to 
develop his mainland territories. In 1888 control of the 
British Sphere was given to the company and in 1890 Lugard 
went to establish their influence. 

The British Protectorate was, as we shall see, assumed 
officially and reluctantly in 1894, and was over the kingdom 
of Buganda only. Owing to European intervention, Uganda 
is not a country of natural growth. Buganda on the other 
hand to a large extent is. But Uganda, the Protectorate of 
today, and, we hope, the nation of tomorrow, has a different 
sort of history. It started as a British sphere of influence, the 
relations of parts of which with the Crown were then forma- 
lized by Treaty, and became a protectorate including other 
treaty or agreement areas, and areas brought under British 
rule merely by proclaiming a protectorate over them. But 
there was another influence at work—the scramble for Africa, 
started off by the French, in reprisal for their own failure to 
join us in our unwilling occupation of Egypt in 1882. The 
frontiers of Uganda on the map are not like frontiers of 
countries we are familiar with in Europe. They are to a large 
extent—and there is hardly a country in Africa which has not 
got such frontiers—straight lines. 

On 2gth October 1886, Count Hatzfelt, the German 
Ambassador, wrote to Lord Iddesleigh at the Foreign Office 
about an agreement Germany and Britain had made to 
divide the empire of the Sultan of Zanzibar between them- 
selves. He called it ‘regulating’ certain questions connected 
with the sultanate of Zanzibar, and both powers agreed to 
delimit ‘their respective spheres of influence by a line’, which 
is still the boundary between Tanganyika on the south and 
Kenya on the north. 

The Anglo-German agreement of 1st July 1890 gave the 
Germans the British colony of Heligoland in exchange for 
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their recognition of British protection over all that really 
remained of the unfortunate Sultan of Zanzibar’s empire, the 
two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba (a process said to have 
been described by Lord Salisbury as ‘swapping a collar stud 
for a shirt’); it also gave Uganda its southern frontier. 

This line reminded me of my sojourn in the Colonial 
Office from 1929-30 when I ‘devilled’ Uganda papers. It fell 
to my lot to write a memorandum on the ‘Kagera loop’ which 
was created by a line following the first degree of south lati- 
tude. The object was to see if it were possible to transfer the 
loop, some 800 square miles, bounded by the line of latitude 
and the natural boundary of the Kagera River, to Uganda, 
to which by all natural laws it belonged, and the triangle of 
some 30 square miles, bounded by the river, the lake and 
the line of latitude, to Tanganyika. 

This minor contribution to reason did not come off, but 
the story shows how these curious boundaries cut tribes and 
even families, and how difficult it is to adjust them sensibly. 
The slabs of Africa contain real people, and are not just 
coloured splodges on paper. Many difficulties were ironed 
out by boundary commissions, but some tribes and families 
still remain divided, owing legally different allegiances. The 
people with the scissors and paste gave the district of Gon- 
dokoro and Nimule to the Sudan in 1914 (hence the trouble 
In 1955), and the West Nile district (which had been allotted 
to King Leopold II of Belgium for his lifetime and passed to 
the Sudan in 1910) to Uganda. In 1926 the Rudolf province 
was handed over to Kenya and Uganda attained its present 
size, about half of what it had previously been. 

It is that artificially carved out area which 1s Uganda 
today. 

tv 
I paid my first visit to Uganda in 1951 and talked to many 
people, mostly Africans, few of whom then looked at the 
sudden incursion of Industry happily. They had begun to 
develop an urge towards nationalism, and had discovered 
they would not be sufficiently advanced to run their country 
in any short space of time. They envied the Gold Coast, whose 
recent elections, which I had witnessed, had now shown it 
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was within sight of the gateway to independence. They longed 
to be like it. 

‘We know we ought to be nationalist,’ they said, ‘but we 
somehow can’t shed our tribal feelings.’ People were 
interested, so Africans said, in Teso or Toro, but not in 
Uganda. Although the desire to emerge from tutelage was 
strong, nobody minded about the novelty of African repre- 
sentation, still small, on the Legislative Council, or that there 
was no African on the Executive Council. 

I heard, as in the Gold Coast, of rivalries between the 
rising intelligentsia and the traditional classes in some dis- 
tricts. They clamoured for more and more education— 
particularly secondary education—to give them the know- 
how, and they clamoured for ways of making money so that 
they could get capital. With neither one nor the other they 
felt frustrated. 

For shortcomings the Government was blamed—the feeling 
was, so some of them told me, that the white man wanted to 
rule the African and keep him back. Africans, some of them 
said, were losing faith in Christianity: they made bad 
Europeans the excuse. I heard of a Revivalist movement from 
a young African doctor who spoke of his own experiences. He 
said it was led by Europeans and Africans. I heard also of 
Dini ya Msambwa in the Elgon region, a strange harking back 
to the pagan gods with features borrowed from Islam and 
Christianity. It seemed pathetic in its desire to shift frustra- 
tion to a mystical plane and to the scene of past glories before 
the Europeans came, but it was both anti-European and 
intrinsically evil. 

I went to Makerere. In October 1929, Julian Huxley 
thought Makerere would become the University of East 
Africa. ‘It is difficult to prophesy, but I would put this time 
thirty or forty years hence’—1959 or 1969. It does not matter 
because Makerere became the University College of East 
Africa in 1949 and embarked on degree courses in 1950. 

Makerere is the apple of most Uganda eyes. It has achieved 
in an astonishingly short space of time a real University atmo- 
sphere and is beginning to produce ideas of common citizen- 
ship among the races in East Africa, all of whom, and not 
only Uganda, it serves. It sets itself deliberately to break 
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down tribalism. This might be the principal factor in giving 
Uganda a national outlook. 


Uv 


Down below the plane the Nile flowed slowly northwards, 
and most of Africa seemed much as it had ever been—the 
endless bush and park lands, the deepest forest. You can still 
fly over it and think that by and large its surface has been 
barely scratched. 

Here and there as we flew over Uganda a long red scar 
betrayed the roads which spoke of Western influence, and 
nearer Entebbe the ever-increasing number of corrugated 
iron or aluminium roofs showed how higher standards of life 
were being adopted. There were many, many more of them 
than five years previously. ‘They shone and dazzled like 
mirrors in the sun, loudly proclaiming their newness. The 
red-tiled roofs of houses in rows looked little different from 
those I had left as I rose from London Airport. Suburbia had 
come to Africa. 

A glimpse of Kampala, the broad waters of island-studded 
Victoria Nyanza, contact with the earth, and I had landed 
in Uganda. 


Ganda sawn-plank canoe on Lake Victoria, showing false prow 
with its decoration of feathers and cotton fibre 
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: 

En TEBBE is reminiscent of an English domitory ‘village’, 
but the inhabitants have a number of Africans and Asians 
dependent upon them and their labour. Here a large number 
of Europeans live their private lives in pleasant suburban 
houses and flats with attractive gardens. They send their 
children to an English school, go to a very English church 
and disport themselves in clubs or on playing fields. ‘This 
seclusion is, of course, not in harmony with present-day 
thought. 

When official Britain first established itself in Uganda, it 
did so at Kampala. There in 1890 Lugard, the pioneer-soldier- 
empire-builder, set up his headquarters under the flag of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company; but Portal, the diplo- 
mat with experience of Egypt and Zanzibar and Ethiopia, all 
of them states with their own rulers, set up a residency at a 
distance from the ruler’s capital. Entebbe, says Sir Harry 
Johnston, who was special Commissioner from 1899-1901, 
means ‘throne’, which seems very suitable. 

Entebbe is essentially Government House and the Secre- 
tariat, and still seems much more the centre from which a 
number of states and tribes and bits of tribes have been 
guided and controlled, than the developing capital of a self- 
governing, ‘primarily African’ unitary state. That role 1s 
much more natural to Kampala twenty miles away. 

Government House, built in 1908, breathes the spacious 
Edwardian days to which it belongs. It looks like the resi- 
dence of an old-time English squire. I thought it suitable 
that the Governor of an essentially rural country like Uganda, 
where the people have nice natural and unpretentious 
manners, should have lived in a house which matched them. 
It isa house that is welcoming and seems designed to promote 
friendliness. 

Government House possesses a very good library, includ- 
ing, I think, most of the thoughts of those who have lived and 
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stayed there and reached print. As you read them, you realize 
that Uganda reflects the fact that a number of governors have 
framed and pursued different policies. In 1890 Sir Harry 
Johnston came to establish an ordered civil administration 
which could hope to support itself in the country. He was 
the sole author of the Uganda agreement in 1900 which 
established the relationship between the kingdom of Buganda 
and the British. He negotiated it with the chiefs, and, address- 
ing them, told them the main purpose of his regulation of 
taxation and the land question. 

‘I want the King and the leading chiefs of the country to 
share gradually with the British Commissioner the task of 
governing that country. ... I want to reserve the greater part 
of the land of the kingdom of Uganda to the possession of 
the kingdom of Uganda... .’ 

Johnston was a small, not very impressive figure, but he 
was a great empire builder, with grandiose ideas. He would 
have liked to see Kenya, Uganda, Somaliland and Zanzibar 
‘placed under one administration conducted by a competent 
official with the rank of a High Commissioner. Uganda is 
merely the hinterland of East Africa.’ He even chose a capital. 
The Foreign Office thought all this a little premature. 


28 
On his arrival in Uganda in 1905, Sir Hesketh Bell wrote: 


‘It is evident that Entebbe is little more than an official settlement. 
The capital, Kampala, is about 26 miles away, and the distance be- 
tween the two places was deliberately arranged so that the native 
Government should not be overshadowed by the proximity of the 
British authorities. The policy, so I am told, is to run this territory, 
as far as possible, as a purely native state and to see whether its 
people are really able to govern their country with honesty and 
justice.’ 


Bell had not long been in Uganda before he had a visitor, 
Winston Churchill, then Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 


Churchill recorded what he thought of Uganda and its 
future: 


‘As one watches the surging waters of the Ripon Falls and en- 
deavours to compute the mighty energies now running to waste, but 
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all within the reach of modern science, the problem of Uganda rises 
in a new form on the mind. All this water power belongs to the 
State;...in Uganda the arguments for the State ownership and 
employment of the natural resources of the country seem to present 
themselves in their strongest and most formidable array. 

Uganda is a native State. It must not be compared with any of 
those colonies where there is a white population already established, 
nor again with those inhabited by tribes of nomadic barbarians. It 
finds its counterparts among the great native states of India, where 
Imperial authority is exercised in the name and often through the 
agency of a native prince and his own officers. 

This combination of the external brain and the native hand 
results in a form of government often highly acceptable to the 
general body of the inhabitants, who are confronted with no sudden 
or arbitrary changes in the long-accustomed appearance of things. 
... The Baganda will not be benefited either morally or materially 
by contact with modern money-making or modern money-makers. 
This is not to advocate the arbitrary exclusion of private capital and 
enterprise from Uganda.... But the natural resources of the country 
should, as far as possible, be developed by the Government itself, 
even though that may involve the assumption of many new functions. 

Indeed, it would be hard to find a country where conditions were 
more favourable than in Uganda to a practical experiment in state 
socialism.’ 


itt 
In 1935 Lord Lugard looked back on the Uganda he had 
known in 1890 and made comparisons. 

His tale was one ‘of a people of great courage and amazing 
loyalty and tenacity who would face death by mutilation and 
burning rather than forsake the religion they had adopted— 
who yet would not be disloyal to their allegiance to the sacred 
office of the Kabaka, no matter how cruel and despicable its 
holder had shown himself to be. Their intelligence stood 
proven by the high standards of social and political organiza- 
tion which they had evolved without foreign aid.’ 

Before a British administration was inaugurated, said Lord 
Lugard, he had written that: ‘the object to be aimed at in 
the administration of this country is to rule through its own 
executive government. . . . Even now the various provinces 
could be ruled by selected chiefs. .. . Not only I think may 
we hope in the present that subordinate officials for the ad- 
ministration of Uganda may be supplied by the country itself, 
but in the future we may even draw from thence educated 
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and reliable men to assist in the government of neighbouring 
countries. . . .. These principles, he said, succeeding Gover- 
nors had successfully developed. 

He referred to the scene in a committee-room in the House 
of Lords in the early ‘thirties, when Uganda sent her own 
delegates to explain her views on the closer union of East 
African territories. ‘I listened’, said Lord Lugard, ‘to their 
dignified and astute replies to the questions put to them, and 
saw the impression which their mastery of the issues involved 
created on the committee.’ That was scarcely forty years on! 


1U 

Bell believed that the policy he had been given was right 
because he had had firm support from the chiefs over the 
unpopular measures which he had to take to check sleeping- 
sickness and to protect the cotton industry. So he and his 
successors continued to extend British influence by using 
Buganda officials. This was really extending Buganda. When 
he left he wrote: ‘Under a steady continuity of the liberal 
and benevolent policy laid down by the Colonial Office, 
Uganda is almost sure to become a Native State of first 1m- 
portance in Africa, whose intelligent and industrious chiefs 
and people may gradually show themselves capable of attain- 
ing a status not far removed from national independence.’ 

The time came, however, when more and more British 
officials were imported, and the attitude of highly educated 
and keen young men from England was not at all the same 
as that of African administrators who had grown up in the 
service, had roots in the country and knew next to nothing 
of the outside world. 

Judging things by British standards, there was much that 
needed change—corruption for example; the British began 
to think more in terms of ruling Uganda themselves, how- 
ever indirectly, than of using Baganda as partners. 

‘That movement was encouraged in the time of Sir William 
Gowers, Governor from 1925-32. He did much to reform the 
administration and would have been glad to have had his 
activities less hampered by the Uganda Agreement. His 
reforms led to a new relationship between administrators and 
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a new generation of chiefs from which emerged a ‘pattern of 
states under British guidance, of which Buganda, although 
the most important, was only one. 

The ‘congeries of states’ idea continued through Sir Philip 
Mitchell’s term, from 1935 to 1940, the other kingdoms being 
run on the same lines as Buganda, and other areas being 
organized on the Buganda model, often with the help of 
Baganda advisers. Sir Charles Dundas, Mitchell’s successor, 
seems to have returned to the old concept, seeking to leave 
Buganda as much autonomy as possible. He had great con- 
fidence in the young Mutesa II, now Kabaka, and says it was 
mainly because of this, ‘I felt it safe to relax administrative 
control in Buganda which it seemed to me had in the past 
gone beyond the intention of the treaty whereunder we 
exercised over-rule of this ‘Native State” as it was officially 
designated.’ Dundas was a believer in Indirect Rule and 
found the two policies of Indirect Rule and Representative 
Government conflicting; but he had apparently no solution 
for the problem of how a state like Buganda, becoming more 
and more autonomous, could fit into the wider Uganda. 


Uv 


Sir John Hall succeeded as Governor in 1945 and served 
Uganda well. He saw its problem as feeding and providing a 
livelihood for the next generation at a higher standard. 
Wealth was needed to increase social services. Of 55,000 
cultivable square miles only one-fifth was under cultivation. 
Effective use of the land meant that the average family hold- 
ing of four acres must increase to twenty. But in thirty to 
thirty-five years the population would double and a consider- 
able number would not be able to live off the land. Industri- 
alization seemed the only answer. 

Fortunately Uganda was well endowed with raw material, 
vegetable and mineral. The one thing lacking was fuel, but 
here the Nile came in, offering far more power than the 
country could possibly use. It could weave Uganda’s cotton 
into cloth, smelt copper, make cement. There was cobalt, 
salt and potash, wolfram, tin and bismuth, columbite and 
alluvial gold. There was magnetite iron ore and vermiculite, 
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used for insulation. There was uranium, and pyrochlore, for 
jet engines. There were phosphates for fertilizers. So Hall 
built the Nile Dam. 

It was a period of unprecedented economic development 
and the policy of ‘native states’ ceased to attract much atten- 
tion, though Uganda was influenced by the rapid growth of 


nationalism in West Africa. ‘Indirect Rule’ began to give © 


way to ideas of democracy, but while it might be possible to 
regard ‘Native Authorities’ in West Africa, as equivalent to 
‘local government’, it was not easy in Uganda, where Buganda 
at least had deeply engrained ideas of its semi-independence. 
But ideas of democratic development were new in the late 
‘forties. Policy was not settled and development held the field. 
The Administration lost contact with the Baganda and the 
trouble in 1949 would have been worse but for the increas- 
ing prosperity of the peasants. 

And now it was the Uganda of 1956, the Uganda of Cohen, 
a Uganda quite different from any Uganda of the past. It was 
an exhilarating Uganda, pulsing with life and straining after 
something new, looking to this bright goal of self-government 
which mesmerizes Africa. The keynote was now the concept 
of a unitary state and the democratic idea had the centre of 
the stage. The speed at which things had moved in the past 
five years seemed fantastic. Any picture I might make of it 
would be incomplete by the time it was printed. It was a case 
of, “That's Uganda, that was!’ 


ut 
Sir Andrew Benjamin Cohen, then head of the African divi- 
sion in the Colonial Office, had succeeded Sir John Hall early 
In 1952. In 1953 the Kabaka crisis had made him a figure of 
controversy and much of the pace I saw was of his making. 
He was dedicating all his great gifts and boundless energy to 
fitting Uganda to meet the challenge of the times. 

By the time he became Governor of Uganda, the sum of 
his achievement for Africa was already large. His personal 
contact started in 1937 when he went to Central Africa as 
secretary to a financial commission. 

During the war he was sent to Malta to organize supplies 
for the beleaguered island. He did this supremely well and 
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for the first time found himself absorbed not so much by the 
intricacies of his job as by human needs and aspirations. ‘The 
result was to give a new meaning to his already deep interest 
in the advancement and welfare of people in the dependent 
territories. 

It is, however, from his return to the Colonial Office in 
1943 that his influence on Africa really dates. Though only 
thirty-three he became head of the Central African Depart- 
ment and in 1947 took charge of all African Affairs. 

Restless, bounding with energy, removing immovable 
objects, he never sat still. He was an essentially engaging 
figure. He could seem diffident and shy, silent and frowning, 
while he fitted things into their places; but he was always 
anxious to listen to those with actual experience which he 
had not shared even if prevented by an innate restlessness 
from doing it for long. He could be difficult, but beneath an 
apparent reserve there was a great desire to give friendship. 

Meantime out of all this activity things emerged in which 
he played a great part, new constitutions for West Africa and 
the Federation of Central Africa: the application of demo- 
cratic Local Government on British bases which quickly 
eclipsed the classic Indirect Rule. Development and planning 
and co-operation with other powers in Africa were other 
things. ? 

It is easy to see in all this a strong feeling towards building 
up worthwhile nations which would count in the world, and 
would be best for the peoples themselves. Nationalism must 
be made constructive and racialism must be taken out of it. 


uit 
Arriving in Uganda early in 1952 the new Governor lost no 
time in making it plain that rapid change would take place, 
and soon large holes were made in the reserves his predeces- 
sors had accumulated, which had risen to £12,000,000 by 
the end of 1952. 

He travelled the country incessantly, much more than any 
Governor before him, talked to everybody, hated everything 
that savoured of unnecessary ceremonial and sought to under- 
stand the varied points of view. 
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He pushed ahead with his predecessor’s schemes and the 
years were full of achievement. Pretty well every field of 
activity was tackled: the energy which the new Governor 
created was atomic in its intensity. Expenditure on education 
rose to its highest ever, £1,300,000, in 1952, and capped that 
with £1,800,000 in 1953. After a review of African needs in 
education £8,000,000 were set aside for it and a further 
£2,000,000 for technical education. Community development 
or mass education, an activity concerned with fostering the 
spirit of citizenship, was given half a million and £350,000 
were provided to set up a training centre at Nsamizi. Local 
Government was set the aim of developing ‘a modern repre- 
sentative and efficient system’ as ‘the foundation of progress’. 
A department was set up to create ‘proper social conditions’ 
in urban areas and near the new industries, and £200,000 was 
provided to give scholarships to Africans to train for higher 
posts. Chiefs were sent to Britain, to see what happened there. 

‘The Uganda Development Corporation had been set up 
in 1952 with £5,000,000 of Government money to further 
new industries. In politics the changes were, as we shall see, 
even more spectacular. 


ui 

On my first drive to Kampala I noticed that there were far 
more improved houses along the road. Round most of them 
lay the debris of the old ones and the bits and pieces the 
builders leave when they finish a house. It gave the feeling 
of everybody being in such a hurry that they hadn’t time to 
clear things up before they got on with the next job. Nearer 
Kampala, and in the city, new building was astonishingly 
evident. But it was not only that. The bicycles were 
innumerable. 

The missionary Ashe described how he imported the first 
bicycle in 1891. He rode it, off and on, almost from the coast 
of Uganda. Some of the first people to see it in the interior 
thought it was a machine-gun and were terrified. They called 
it the Iron Donkey, and that is what bicycles are called in 
Uganda to this day. The origin of the famous Raleigh adver- 
tisement is an illustration from Ashe’s book showing him on 
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a bicycle pursued by a lion. Ashe used to challenge the best 
runners in the villages to race him on his bicycle. If they beat 
him, he would offer to teach them about Christianity. 
Hitherto I had always thought Holland the most be- 
bicycled country I knew. I shall never think so again. Imports 
of bicycles into Uganda which were estimated at 12,000 in 
1939 were 45,163 in 1950, 61,000 in 1952 and 112,935 In 1953. 
Sir Hesketh Bell imported the first car in 1908. He said 
that when he stopped in a village people tried to creep under 


Xylophone, drums and ‘iron donkeys’ 


the engine to see what powerful beast was hidden there. In 
1939 there were over 6,000 cars in Uganda and at least 5,000 
were owned by Africans. Now there were over 30,000 and 
the traffic was a serious problem. In Kampala it was almost 
up to London density and of course most of the drivers and 
passengers were African. I was told insurance rates had 
doubled, which is not surprising, for people can’t learn to 
drive in such numbers as fast as that. 

The explanation was, of course, the high coffee and cotton 
prices of the last few years, but all this material prosperity 
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carried something else with it too. The people were advanc- 
ing in all ways, because they meant to. 

1x : 
It was my visit to Nsamizi which gave me my first vivid 
picture of the planned top-speed westernization of Uganda. 

Nsamizi was once the shrine of Busamizi, the spirit of the 
Buganda culture. Now you might say it has become the shrine 
of a new belief. On its hilltop stood the Nsamizi Training 
Centre, somewhat irreverently, but not unfairly, nicknamed 
Cohen College. Its foundation had been one of Andrew 
Cohen’s first acts and it symbolized much of his approach. 

Coutts, the Principal, was an enthusiast and his enthusiasm 
was infectious. His prospectus stated the first object of the 
Centre was ‘to give a fuller understanding to the people of 
Uganda, men and women, of the duties of good citizens, and 
to inculcate the idea of self-help’. “The spirit of the place’, 
said Coutts, ‘is the encouraging of responsibility, of initiative 
and self-discipline.’ 

“We run all sorts of courses apart from courses for chiefs 
and citizenship courses, and courses for community develop- 
ment assistance. We have courses for African traders and 
teach them wholesale and retail trading. We have labour 
courses which teach about staff and welfare committees. We 
run sports courses to train athletic coaches, and we teach 
cricket and train football teams. One of them is going to the 
United Kingdom. British Council scholars come and we teach 
them the British way of life. British administrative cadets 
and other junior officers come, and we give them a two-week 
background course on Uganda. We run the same sort of 
course for Shell, the Y.W.C.A., Red Cross and so on. But the 
main thing is the citizenship course which lasts a month, 
and all those who come for chief’s courses and Community 
Development courses spend their first month doing the citi- 
zenship course. All sorts come for these courses—police, forest 
rangers, Anglican Church ordination candidates, Catholic 
seminarists, probation assistants and estate managers from 
the African housing departments. 

“We make a great point of training women from nursery 
work onwards. At first about 25 per cent of men attending 
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courses brought their women. Now go per cent do. Women 
also come in their own right—as community development 
trainees or officials of women’s clubs. 

‘We are still experimenting and most of our training is 
probably superficial. The principal snag is the “also rans”. 
In the citizenship course we examine essential human needs 
like water, food, health, transport, postal services, wealth, 
government and education. We have lectures about Govern- 
ment and public services and lectures on the duties of a citi- 
zen regarding his health and that of his family, the cleanliness 
of his own house and its surroundings and his village. 

‘And we teach them also’, said the Principal, ‘how to read 
a newspaper.’ This seemed to reduce the production of demo- 
cratic citizens to a kind of tabloid-taking process, and with- 
out doubting for a moment that what the college taught was 
valuable, I wondered how far one could be confident that a 
genuine absorption of what it took to make a good modern 
citizen could be started in this way. 

But there it is, Uganda is working against the clock, and 
in the short time left—for whether it be ten, fifteen or twenty 
years the time will still be short—is giving the country a 
wholesale course in Western civilization. 
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i 

AMPALA is often incorrectly described as being built 
on seven hills, but to force a comparison with Rome is, as we 
shall find, to distract attention from the importance hills 
have in Buganda thought. Regarded merely aesthetically, its 
hills make Kampala the most pleasant-looking town I know 
in inland tropical Africa. Its streets go up and go down and 
start at peculiar angles and are not laid out like pale editions 
of American towns, with the right-angled streets and avenues 
with which some African towns have been endowed. There 
is a terrible complication of new roundabouts now, and 
roundabouts have caught the local imagination in a peculiar 
way. I have found them in grass-grown rural lanes, where 
cars are few and far between, with a liberal sprinkling of 
‘Keep Left’ signs. 

Kampala is unusual; most Uganda townships are meanly 
built, and the Uganda type of modern Indian duwka (store) 
is by no means a work of art. Kampala looks a clean town; its 
houses and shops are red and white and yellow, and it has 
refreshing green open spaces. I saw many shops new since 
my last visit, though a lot were not well stocked. Glass fronts 
were more numerous. The railway must do very well out of 
this expanding, improving city. 

Kampala is a city of many flavours in its architecture but 
when you watch the people in the streets, it is African or 
rather Gandan. I think it is the women who chiefly give this 
impression. Many now wear European frocks, brightly 
coloured, which look better on these women of Buganda than 
they do perhaps elsewhere in Africa. But very many still 
wear the lovely Buganda dresses, taking six yards of good 
cotton print and elegantly draped. The bodices vary, being 
either backless or sleeved, but the skirts are always full and 
reach to the ground. ‘The women walk like queens and plainly 
own the place. Many men are poorly dressed: one gets the 
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idea they put all their money on their wives’ backs. Baganda 
women seldom look ‘poor’, and practically never dirty. 

Kampala is generally called the commercial capital of 
Uganda, but actually is more than that, and it would almost 
be in accordance with the way things are developing to regard 
Entebbe as a suburb. 

Kampala is only in a nominal way a community as yet: it 
is really several communities, racial and religious, super- 
imposed on each other. People can belong to several of these, 
all organized in rather different ways. 

Administratively, as we shall see, there are three juris- 
dictions operating. Then there are the religious ‘communi- 
ties’ of which Namirembe, Rubaga and Nsambya and Kibull 
form the foci. 

In Kampala a Muganda may belong to the Mengo, heart 
of Buganda, community, the Municipality community, the 
Catholic or Protestant or Muslim community and the 
Makerere community. Their bounds are more psychological 
than physical, and on the whole they do not much coincide. 
There is not, as in London, one community, of which the 
members may have different interests. ‘The various elements 
try to mind their own business, but do not yet coagulate 
much. 

ut 
It helps us to understand Kampala—and it 1s fascinatingly 
interesting—to study the way it developed. 

What is now Kampala began with the King’s Lubiri, an 
enclosure containing the large huts which were his palace, 
as its focal point. Round it there were over a thousand huts 
in which lived people who served him or for some reason or 
other clustered round the court. 

The chief functions of Kampala are trade and transport, 
and though the railway did not reach the town until 1931, 
the road systems of Uganda naturally tended to spread out 
from it. 

Kampala has importance as a political centre, largely be- 
cause of Mengo, and is also the seat not only of the Uganda 
Legislature and the Supreme Court but of an increasing 
number of departmental activities. Apart from this it is the 
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religious headquarters of Uganda and the principal centre of 
higher education, not only for Uganda but for all East Africa. 

The population grew with the chiefs, the soldiers, the 
women, the children and the hangers on. Trade, domestic in 
the first place, necessarily developed, and then, gradually, 
external trade. The King himself was the principal trader 
and had a monopoly of foreign trade. 

Iron and salt, dried fish and clay pots were the first imports 
and were exchanged for bananas and bark cloths. So too were 
cattle, sheep and goats which the pastoral people brought in. 
Mutesa I is said to have started the market and sold his own 
meat there. The word used for market meant ‘the poor man 
buys for himself’. ‘The second market was a banana market 
operated by women. 

Trade goods began to trickle in about 200 years ago. Cloth 
first came towards the end of the eighteenth century in the 
reign of King Semakokiro, but for a long time only nobles 
were allowed to use it. It must have been about then that a 
market was formed for ivory, which the King controlled very 
closely. Before the Arabs came, ivory discs were made from 
tusks and used for currency. The Arabs then came, introduc- 
ing blue beads and later cowries for currency. They also 
bought cloth and firearms and ammunition, selling them for 
ivory and slaves, though apparently there was not much slave 
trade in Buganda itself. 

There were, too, local industries, tanning and the making 
of soap from banana-leaf ash, the manufacture of candles, not 
to mention the usual traditional handicrafts, such as weapon 
and canoe making. 

All this indicates the existence of a town in the real sense 
before even the missionaries came. After their arrival the 
King remained the central point of the state. Communities 
grew up round the missionaries, their converts, servants and 
so on, but missionaries were part of the community and, as 
leaders, paid their necessary and regular, if troublesome, calls 
at court. They were considered as having the status of chiefs. 

Confusion began with the arrival of Lugard and the 
Imperial British East Africa Company because that meant a 
new focus on Kampala Hill, not only to the country but to 
the town. Lugard was not dependent on the King and of 
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course the foreign administration became less and less so. 
Houses were built for Government officials after 1893 and 
the town expanded on to Nakasero Hill, taking the name 
Kampala with it. The first shop was opened 1n Nakasero in 
1905. 

The establishment of this new focus meant a great increase 
of population and a variety of new elements. Lugard’s soldiers 
included Swahilis and Sudanis or Nubians. Indian artisans 
were imported, particularly after the railway began. Soon 
there was a money economy and traders began to multiply, 
largely to buy and sell to Government employees and soldiers. 
They and their wives began to trade too and things like 
vegetables which before were unsaleable began to be of value. 
In the 1890s Indian traders came and after them Europeans. ___ 

The occupational grading based on the Kampala focus 
founded by Lugard resulted in a long maintained racial-layer 
system of society. The top layer, Government officials, pro- 
fessionals and big merchants, was European, the middle 
layer, smaller traders, and skilled workers, Asian, while the 
lowest layer was the mass of African labour. 

In time these class distinctions became somewhat blurred 
racially. ‘There are now Asian merchants as big as any Euro- 
peans, and Africans have risen upwards to be artisans and 
small merchants. This process is being accelerated by the 
Government training of African traders. Some of the Euro- 
peans have descended, as there are many now in technical 
posts whose manners and standards of behaviour do not 
always compare favourably with those of most Asians or 
Africans. On the whole, however, the Europeans still main- 
tain their top-layer precedence because the Government 1s 
still in their hands. 

These layers, based on the Kampala focus, did not affect 
the Mengo or Court focus. In a way they pushed it into the 
background; but it was not much disturbed by this, and main- 
tained its ancient class hierarchy, undiluted by racial compli- 
cations. —IThen came Makerere and education generally to 
make Africans capable intellectually of equalling and in some 
cases excelling the Europeans. There have also been other 
factors: cotton and coffee, for instance, have brought many 
Africans wealth. The Legislature with a large number of 
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African members, the civil service which will be more and 
more Africanized, will cause the parallel foreign structure to 
lose its separate identity. 

Clubs are now tending to be inter-racial, though it seemed 
to me that the Kampala (European) Club was fuller and 
noisier than the Uganda (inter-racial) one. My visits to the 
former were reminiscent of similar clubs everywhere in 
Africa: the latter, which is a wonderful club, more spacious 
and better furnished than the Kampala club, was started 
originally for members of the Legislative Council. 

111 

Social customs in Uganda of an indigenous character are not 
easily met with in these days: they are being heavily western- 
ized. Not only do the people seek to westernize their homes 
and manner of living, but it appears to be Government policy 
to achieve it. Anybody who aspires to be anybody now eats 
off a table with knives and forks and spoons and all the board- 
ing schools feed their children in this way. Domestic science 
is now quite a thing in girls’ schools and here the European 
tries to vary Uganda diet, not only because science has stepped 
in and demanded more proteins (that is quite new) but 
because the European finds it monotonous and therefore 
thinks the African must find it so too. 

Compared with our own food and the food of the East, it 
is monotonous, and most people in Africa appear to eat to 
live and not count the preparation of food and devices for 
tickling jaded appetites as one of the higher arts. Instead they 
become passionately devoted to their staples and the tradi- 
tional way of cooking them. I doubt if a Ganda can happily 
bear to be long parted from his beloved matoke. For me an 
occasional meal of this pounded, steamed, unripe banana was 
enough. 

One of the pleasantest homes I stayed in was that of the 
Sempas. He is one of the Buganda Ministers and both he and 
his wife spared no pains in explaining Ganda food to me. 
Mrs. Sempa showed me how most cooking is done. One meal 
we had was entirely steamed and the whole lot, each item 
wrapped up in banana leaf and tied in a neat parcel, went 
into one saucepan. ‘You must put the things which take 
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longest to cook at the bottom of the pot’, she said, ‘and the 
things that take shortest at the top.’ When I had taken notes 
on cookery Mrs. Sempa told me about Baganda marriage 
customs. 

‘When a girl has had a proposal she wants to accept,’ she 
said, ‘she tells her parents.’ This seemed very emancipated 
to me, but I am told that in Buganda it is now usual. “Then 
she goes and talks to her parents and a day is fixed for the 
ceremony. The dowry is also discussed: that may be anything 
from 50s. to 6oos. On top of that the young man has to give 
presents. 

‘He gives a chintz dress to her mother and another to her 
father’s sister. And a kanzu to her brother.’ 

A kanzu is a long white shirt reaching to the ankles, intro- 
duced from Zanzibar when the Arabs came. It is really an 
Arab garment and looks like a nightshirt. 

“Then the marriage takes place. If the girl is a virgin, you 
must send her parents a goat. 

“You send the goat only if she’s a virgin—and it must all 
be eaten up in one day. Girls are married at sixteen and they 
ought to be good up till then.’ 

She told me that the dowry or bride price was used by the 
parents to pay for a feast. 

‘After a week of marriage the girl goes home for a short 
stay. She comes back to her husband with goats and chickens 
and so on and then he gives a feast.’ 

In these days there is usually a religious ceremony—a girl 
wears the European white dress and veil, but the old way 
was picturesque and even biblical. She went along the road 
to his house with her brother who formally gave her to her 
husband. She knelt submissively before him while a drummer 
sounded her husband’s clan-beat in token of her being 
acquired by the clan. Wives in Buganda as in Europe sub- 
mitted themselves to their husbands in the old days: for 
instance in acknowledging she had betrothed herself, the 
bride-to-be would say: ‘I have found my master.’ She might 
also say, “This is the man who has made me rebel’; rebel 
against her parents’ authority. 

While I was staying with the Sempas, and in other Uganda 
homes, visitors were constantly dropping in, particularly in 
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the evenings. Beer and pepsi-cola were the principal refresh- 
ments offered on these occasions. A great deal of banana 
pombe is drunk in Buganda but European-type beer and 
pepsi, both locally brewed, are very popular. Sempa told me 
that as a chief he had a considerable number of visitors. Much 
intelligence of local affairs is gathered in this way. Club life 
does not seem to have struck deep roots among Baganda as 
yet, but the bars and beer houses are well patronized. 
tv 

On my first evening in Uganda I started gathering local 
colour by going to an amateur dramatic performance. Per- 
haps local colour is not strictly correct: it was all one colour 
and was not local but one of those pleasant evenings which 
the European community has in almost every colony where 
it is large enough. Usually it seems to be the Ghost Train or 
Hay Fever; that night it was The Happiest Days of Your 
Life. It is rare to find the locals brought in, for this fondness 
for amateur theatricals is a particularly British form of cul- 
ture. It keeps one’s friends happy and busy in their spare 
time for weeks beforehand. 

I was interested to see in the programme that Uganda is 
to have a national cultural centre to which Government has 
granted {60,000 and in which a theatre is to be the main 
feature. This marks quite a change of outlook in British 
dependencies, though you find them in French and others. 

The programme had other interests for me. An advertise- 
ment which seemed significant was one in which a memsahib 
(English woman) declared, ‘I have no servant trouble because 
I have no servants.’ ‘That was something quite new in tropical 
Africa, where since the war flat-life has begun and women 
often do their own housework and cooking. In the old days 
few even of the humbler Europeans had less than two ser- 
vants, a cook and a houseboy, and the standard was usually 
a cook and a toto, a head boy and a second boy. The toto was 
a small boy who followed the cook to the market and carried 
his basket, plucked the fowls and in due course grew up to be 
a cook himself. Probably many wives now either do house- 
work themselves or work in an office to pay for a servant or 
two. Many do their own marketing. 
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T was not until Nigel Oram took me on a tour of the 
Kibuga that I appreciated what an administrative confusion 
Kampala is. One of the most promising things about the 
period immediately following the Kabaka’s return was the 
way in which Oram secured the confidence of the Buganda 
Government authorities to whom he had been lent to help 
in sorting out the problem of the Kibuga. 

Gradually, as we drove round, I began to distinguish 
between those parts of Kampala in the municipality and 
those in the Kibuga. The latter was for the most part an 
unplanned, untidy agglomeration of huts, some new and 
of good standard, but many no more than shacks. There was 
little in the way of planned roads or other services. 

Until the time of Mwanga, who succeeded in 1884, the 
Kibuga was laid out in the way which had always been custo- 
mary. The site was not necessarily fixed. Each Kabaka chose 
a new hill for the site of the Lubiri, the royal enclosure, after 
his coronation, and he might change it again during the 
course of his reign. The compounds of the principal chiefs 
and the huts of their retainers were built in orderly lines 
which led straight to the county headquarters: the whole was 
surrounded by a palisade of reeds. 

This movable encampment is suggestive of a pastoral 
nomadic people, the kind of thing described in such patient 
detail in the book of Numbers. The Kabaka with his sacred 
fire and his great captains and hosts is reminiscent of the en- 
campments of the children of Israel and Judah with the Ark 
of the Covenant and the pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of fire by night, which lifted up when the people were 
to move. It may well have been part of the Hamitic heritage 
from which this Lacustrine kingdom mystique derives. 

The present site of the Kibuga has been continuously occu- 
pied since the nineties. It was the institution of mailo lands 
which resulted in its becoming fixed. Plots were given to the 
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great chiefs so that they could build town houses near the 
court. The land they did not use themselves they let out, and 
though their customary tenants have been much reduced in 
recent years, many immigrant workers have paid small rents 
for plots on which to put up their grass huts. 

The Kibuga fits into the saza or ‘county’ organization of 
Buganda. Greater Kampala spreads into two of these counties. 
Each county is divided into gombololas and the Kibuga ranks 
as one of them. Every gombolola is divided into mirukas, or 
parishes. Each subdivision has its own grade of chief and 
below the miruka chief is a chief called a mutongole: each 
miruka has a number of mutongoles. There are several trans- 
lations for this word, but for present purposes ward headman 
will do. The lowest chiefs are unpaid. 

This is the basic organization of the administration of 
Buganda, and the British concept of a municipality 1s super- 
imposed on top of it. Most of the municipal limits are within 
the Kibuga, which covers twenty square miles; but part of 
the municipal extensions, such as Kololo Hill, are outside it. 
But the municipality has been superimposed without super- 
seding the Buganda organization and it confines its activities 
largely to the foreign element. The result is that the Kibuga 
has two if not three qualities: there is that part which is 
included in the municipality and that part which 1s outside 
it. Of the latter, part is densely populated and urban in 
character, part is less so and still practically rural. The former 
of these naturally presents a problem since you have cheek 
by jowl a densely populated area in which a municipality 
functions and another where there is no urban organization. 
At present the Kibuga has a council of seventy members con- 
stituted like that of any other gombolola. 

Since I left, the Protectorate and Buganda Governments 
have prepared a local government organization for the 
Kibuga which will become something new in the Buganda 
scheme of things for it will be a genuine Buganda munici- 
pality. It will be a most interesting development for there 
will be side by side a municipality in the British idiom and 
a municipality in the Buganda idiom. The latter will, like 
the former, have Asians and Europeans living in it, so that it 
will be an interesting foretaste of the days when Uganda has 
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self-government as a primarily African state. The Buganda 
Government has an excellent opportunity for showing the 
Asians and Europeans they have nothing to fear. 


it 

Kenneth Evans, town clerk of Kampala, came to the munici- 
pal affairs of Kampala from those of Finchley. There is a 
good deal of difference between the constitution of their 
municipal bodies, but the tradition behind both is the same, 
and the fine new town hall at Kampala has much the same 
departments as Finchley. As a municipality with a mayor 
and deputy mayor, Kampala itself is quite new for it was set 
up, replacing the township authority, in January 1949. 

The members of the Kampala Council are not yet elected, 
though elections are planned. There are at present twenty- 
six members, all nominated. Eight of these are Africans (one 
of them is always the Chief of the Kibuga), and Evans told 
me that Africans are now seeing the necessity of some form of 
local government. He thought, however, that for the British 
brand of local government to work, the African had to under- 
stand that the paid officer is the adviser and the executive 
officer of the Council and not, as in the Kibuga, the chief. 

He said that there were about 50,000 people in Kampala 
municipal limits, but not one in a hundred of the population 
was yet public-minded. All voluntary effort revolves round 
some 200 people and African councillors find it difficult to 
understand that local government is a voluntary service 
worthwhile in itself. 


ttt 

The chief functions of the Kibuga chief are to keep law and 
order, collect taxes, maintain roads, issue licences such as 
beer permits, and collect the refuse, but he does not do all 
these things; the municipality does some of them. Nowadays 
he has only petty court cases to deal with; a Buganda magis- 
trate deals with more important ones. Cases concerning non- 
Africans come before the Protectorate district magistrate. 
The Kibuga chief has Buganda police, but there is a Central 
Government police station in the Kibuga too. 
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Medical services are now being handed over to the Minister 
of Health of the Buganda Government. Hitherto Health in 
the Kibuga has been the responsibility of the Central Govern- 
ment district medical officer, but the medical officer of health 
of the Kampala municipality is responsible for anti-malarial 
work in the Kibuga because mosquitoes pay little attention 
to municipal limits. Presumably the medical officer of health’s 
anti-mosquito activities in the Kibuga derive from the doc- 
trine of ‘hot-pursuit’! 
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Grass weaving. A small basket and a bottle for coffee berries, 
which are sucked like sweets 


As an example of ground level Buganda administration in 
the Kibuga let us look at one of the parishes. Part of Mulago 
is in the municipality: all of it is in the Kibuga and it is one 
of its fourteen parishes. The municipality is not yet divided 
into wards but in 1954 it was informally divided into seven 
‘defined areas’, one of which was Makerero-Wandegeya- 
Mulago. These ‘defined areas’ were expressly stated not to 
be wards, but the division does represent an experimental 
ward system. Councillors were allotted to each of ‘defined 
areas’, as an assistance to ratepayers and residents. The 
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Makerero-Wandegeya-Mulago area got three councillors. ‘The 
municipality is therefore starting to educate its constituents 
to look to their representatives to watch their interests. ‘The 
British idea is for the citizen to control the city council and 
the mayor’s chair. The Buganda idea is the other way round 
and the Katikiro passes his orders down from his chair to the 
county chief—the Kago of Kyadondo—who passes them down 
to the gombolola chief of Kibuga who again passes them 
down to the muluka chief of Mulago. Let us see how he 
works. 

The muluka of Mulago has seven batongole or ward head- 
men, each with his order of precedence, and like all other 
chiefs, each with his own special and picturesque title. These 
titles have no significance today, but they show how detailed 
the traditional organization of the Buganda Kingdom was. 
All of the present Batongole are wage earners or self-em- 
ployed. By nationality one is a Mutoro and another a 
Munyoro, an indication that the Baganda are a nation and 
not a tribe. 

1U 
One morning after a round of sight-seeing, I went to the top 
of Kololo Hill and saw the various places I had visited. It is 
one of Kampala’s highest hills and gives you a wonderful 
impression of the history and layout of the city. 

If you can cast your mind back to the days when you made 
mud pies and can imagine happily turning out, with no par- 
ticular arrangement, a large number of pies from a round, 
not very deep bowl, on to a piece of flattish ground, you will 
have a very fair idea of what much of this lakeside region of 
Uganda looks like. The social organization of the lakeside 
people seems to be based on this hill arrangement and you 
may say the Baganda (and the Basoga) have a ‘hill’ mentality. 

Kampala is set on a number of these hills. Some tend to be 
symbolic of some stage of Buganda or Uganda history or facet 
of its life. To the Baganda any of these things lose importance 
if they are not on hills. 

First in historical order should be Kasubi, for here are 
the tombs of the three last Kabakas. Next we shall visit 
Mengo Hill, for here is the present Kabaka’s palace and the 
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headquarters of the Buganda Government. Just opposite 1s 
the new building of the Lukiko, Buganda’s Parliament. 
Kibuli Hill must come next, since it represents Islam, which 
the Arabs brought before the Christian missions came. 

On the top of Namirembe hill is the Protestant Cathedral. 
The Protestants were the first of the missions to arrive. Not 
far away the twin towers of Rubaga Cathedral on Rubaga 
Hill mark the headquarters of the White Fathers, who came 
next after the C.M.S. to Uganda. Next perhaps should be 
Nsambya, the headquarters of the Mill Hill mission. 

The little hill of Kampala, the hill of the Impala, just by 
Nakasero, is not so easy to pick out. There are the ruins of 
Lugard’s fort. This is surely symbolic, not only of the impact 
of British governmental ideas, but of the synthesis of Western 
and Ganda ideas of government. As the modern city grew it 
spread to Nakasero Hill, easily distinguished by its streets, 
shops and large European residences on the top. But the little 
hill of Kampala gave its name to the whole city. 

Mulago Hill is devoted to medical services. Last, in point 
of time, but in many ways destined to be most influential, 1s 
Makerere Hill, crowned by the main buildings of the Uni- 
versity College of East Africa, symbol no doubt of the coming 
age. 

Since the Baganda find significance in hills for the site of 
those things important in their national life, it is unfortunate 
that no hill could be found for the new Legislature building. 
Perhaps it is even more significant that the political parties, 
the Uganda national congress—the chief ‘Nationalist’ party, 
and the Progressive party—and the vernacular press live in a 
valley, the little suburb of Katwe. However this may be, 
Buganda does not seem to like elections on _ votes-for-all 
principles. 
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‘Tae Kings’ tomb on Kasubi hill is impressively dignified 
and traditional. It has been rebuilt in permanent material, 
but it gives a good idea of what a Kabaka’s palace looked like 
in the old days. The original was one of Mutesa I’s houses 
when he died in 1884 and here he was buried, for the Kabakas 
were always buried in their own houses, and there are many 
of them throughout the royal county. But when in 1910, the 
body of Mwanga, who had died in exile in the Seychelles, was 
brought back to Uganda, he was buried beside his father. In 
November 1939 Mwanga’s son Daudi Chwa was also buried 
there. 

The tombs are cared for by the ‘widows’ of kings: by each 
tomb is a portrait of the occupant and the regalia of shields 
and spears and the utensils they used in life. The afternoon 
sun lit them up and shone warmly on the traditional bark 
cloth hangings. ‘The dim recesses beyond invited meditation. 


it 
Mutesa, Mwanga, Chwa.... 

Their reigns, covering the years 1857-1939, link the past 
of Buganda with the present. 

In 1848, in the time of Mutesa’s father Suna, a Zanzibar 
Arab, Ahmad bin Ibrahim, saw fit to raise his voice against 
the traditional butchery which Kabakas used as an instrument 
of state or personal whim. Since this was an accepted part of 
the natural order of things his speech must have caused a 
shock. 

‘O King’, said the Arab, ‘both thou and those whom thou 
killest have been created alike by Allah. To Allah alone 
thou owest thy throne, and it is a grievous sin before Allah 
to destroy those whom He hath created.’ 

It would not have been surprising if Suna had ordered his 
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executioners to destroy this bold man at once, for what he 
said was not only heresy but blasphemy. 

But the words were arresting and Suna asked to be told 
more of this strange creed. Ahmad gave him several exposi- 
tions of Islam. Suna listened with the greatest attention, but 
was not converted. 

The interest lies in these reactions. Suna, in other eyes 
than those of his time and country, would be naturally re- 
garded as a despot who settled any opposition by means of 
his executioners. His reaction, which was of surprise rather 
than anger, was followed by curiosity to know what Islam 
was. Having heard, he could have no further interest. After 
eight years’ experience of Arabs he expelled them for mal- 
treating his people. 

114 
Mutesa continuously made much the same sort of approaches 
and deceived Stanley and others into thinking he was a 
possible convert. Mutesa’s interest seems to have been two- 
fold—religious, always ending in loss of interest, and political. 
Religions in their presentation to Mutesa seem fated to have 
been closely connected with foreign political influences. 
Islam came through the Arabs of Zanzibar and from the 
north. It was the fear of what he thought a “Turkish’ threat 
that encouraged Mutesa to take a wider interest in the 
politics which he saw associated with religion. English 
protestantism seemed highly political to him; he wanted 
English soldiers to keep off the Turks, and faute de mieux 
he accepted missionaries. Catholicism was presented to him 
by French missionaries, and, as we shall see, they were re- 
markably national in outlook, seeking power which Mutesa 
interpreted as purely temporal, because he made comparisons 
in the idiom of his own nature. 

For Mutesa remained Buganda. He knew himself to be 
Buganda and was known by all his subjects to be Buganda— 
he was the land, the people and the heart of the national re- 
ligion, for the monarchy in Buganda was in effect divine and 
Mutesa was god as well as king, though he would not have 
expressed things in this way. During his first years on the 
throne Mutesa had not to bother with foreign affairs, but in 
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1860 he began to admit foreigners. Arabs came first; from 
them he heard of white men and invited them in. He sought 
their help because they came from the south. Mutesa, intent 
on Buganda’s integrity, had heard of a European in Acholi (a 
Maltese called De Bono who was the first European in what 
is now Uganda). There were old traditions that a light 
coloured race from the north had conquered the land and it 
could happen again. 

Thereafter, Mutesa consistently showed an innate quality 
of statesmanship, quite remarkable in the light of his isola- 
tion from the world. Whatever his failings he saved his 
country from an Egyptian domination and always main- 
tained the steadfast purpose of keeping his country secure. 
All Buganda today recognizes his greatness and I am by no 
means sure that they attribute all to astuteness, patriotism or 
any other quality of statesmen. I think a lot is due to an in- 
herent conviction of the quality of the Kabakaship. 

1U 

Mwanga had little of the inner strength of his father. He 
gives the impression of being a badly balanced, much puzzled 
man. Ashe says, ‘wayward and flighty, he seemed unable to 
concentrate his attention on the same thing for any length of 
time. As to his moral character there were some very evil 
reports current which shocked even a people so lax in morals 
as the Baganda.’ That means, of course, that he did things 
which were not customary to be done even by omnipotent 
Kabakas. Another missionary, T. B. Fletcher, says he was 
nervous, suspicious, fickle and passionate, with the one desire 
and object of living his life to the full. He was a fearful man, 
which explains many of his darker deeds. 

As Kabaka he was at once brought into daily contact with 
the rivalries of Protestants, Catholics and Muslims. He must 
have been conscious of the nature of his office, but he had not 
the brain of his father to avoid the confusion caused by those 
strange influences from an outside world of which he under- 
stood nothing. Nevertheless he tried to protect Buganda as 
his father had done and the murder of Bishop Hannington 
in 1885 was due to a belief that Buganda would be conquered 
by strangers coming from the east. 
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Mwanga lashed out at everything that threatened to 
undermine the Buganda mystique, not intelligently but in- 
stinctively. It is hard to refute the view that those he 
martyred accepted their death the more willingly because it 
was their Kabaka who ordained it. Wherever you read of the 
slaughters by Kabakas you find little or no effort to escape the 
dreadful death involved. ‘This is not just the fatalism you find 
in Islam; it was accepted as right and proper. 

Yet in some way the harmony of the Buganda mystique 
was destroyed in the case of Mwanga. There were the con- 
flicts of the religious parties to make things difficult, but 
Mwanga did not seem to possess the datmon. The association 
between people and king broke and in 1888 he was deposed 
and fled. It has been said that he ‘finally ranged himself 
against his own country as one of its foes’. 


U 


He took refuge with Catholics in Ankole, whither both 
Christian parties fled. ‘The Muslims now became pre- 
dominant at Mengo, but the Catholic Katikiro, Nyonyi 
Ntono, wrote to the White Fathers asking them to let 
Mwanga return ‘because the Baganda realize now that they 
have done wrong in allowing him to be expelled’. ‘Two years 
later Mwanga signed Lugard’s treaty. 

In the weak and unco-ordinated mind of Mwanga, a man 
lacking any outlook beyond his own small country, with no 
idea whatsoever of self-discipline, without regard for life or 
property as long as he achieved his own end, a man with a 
guilty conscience which was with him all his life, the various 
movements which took place so rapidly produced confusion. 

In July 1897, Mwanga’s nerve finally broke. ‘The ordered 
checks which the British Government was imposing on him 
proved too much for him. Certain of the chiefs were planning 
revolt, and he fled, to return only for burial. 


us 
On 14th August 1897, his infant son Daudi Chwa was pro- 
claimed King with a regency of three leading chiefs. These 
chiefs were Christians and preferred alliance with the British 
to support from their own Buganda. 
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Daudi Chwa was born on 8th August 1897, and was bap- 
tized a Protestant. Every effort was made to westernize the 
boy Kabaka. He was kept under the tuition of leading chiefs 
and C.M.S. tutors until he was eight, and was then given an 
English tutor and carefully brought up much as an English 
prince would have been. 

He made a favourable impression, as a small boy, on Sir 
Winston Churchill, who wrote of his comfortable European 
house, ‘quite small and modest, but nicely furnished, and 
adorned with familiar English prints and portraits of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward’. 

Hattersley, the missionary, adds: 

“The picture of Our Lord as the Light of the World hangs 
under the royal insignia of Uganda, a shield and two spears, 
and is more suggestive, if the young King is to grow up as a 
recognized spiritual leader of his people.’ 

‘One is often asked’, Hattersley goes on, ‘if the King is a 
real Christian. Outwardly’, he says, ‘he was.’ He had an ex- 
cellent training in the Bible, and attended Divine Worship 
regularly. “The people’, says Hattersley, ‘believe that the 
King has, or ought to have, absolute power over them for life 
or death. ‘They remember the horrors of the martyrdoms, but 
I believe that they would all die for their King if it were for 
his advantage. Most cheerfully do they work for their King, 
accepting no wages.’ 

During his reign began the stage of transition. ‘The people 
were beginning to adopt the garb of the west and striving to 
adopt western customs in order to obtain the obvious ad- 
vantage of western power. Yet they retained all that was 
deeply rooted in them of their own by no means uncivilized 
past; and it is hard to believe that for all the Edwardiana 
around him Daudi Chwa did not feel the authentic Kabaka- 
ness moving in him. 

Uit 
You wonder, in the calm of this tomb, how far the ‘old things’ 
have really changed. You may no doubt change Kabakas by 
the way you bring them up, but they must still have some- 


thing at least of the old magic of Kingship in them. 
Where did it come from? 
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It is rash to generalize and opinions are very divided. 

It is generally supposed that the Hamites coming over from 
Arabia, in successive immigrant waves, were the progenitors 
of the Pharoahs of Egypt and the builders of the civilization 
which the Nile made possible. In Napata of Ethiopia they 
developed a kingdom which lasted from 570-300 B.c. and its 
southern capital, Meroe, eventually became sole capital of 
the Meroitic kingdom which lasted till A.p. 350. 

These Hamites evidently had the mystique of kingship 
and kingdom building long developed. ‘The theory has been 
advanced that they originated from Elam at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. From about 2200 B.c. a people of Nubia, the 
Kashi, appear in Egyptian records. ‘These were apparently 
the people the Bible calls Cushites, descendants of Cush, 
father of Nimrod the mighty hunter. The name was originally 
applied to the Elamites. 

The deduction, supported by linguistic evidence, is that 
before the second millennium B.c. the north-east corner of 
Africa was colonized by the Elamites or Cushites who passed 
round Arabia on the way. The Nimrod epic is held to be a 
legendary version of the migration of the Cushites from Elam 
to East Africa. I think myself their Kingship mystique was 
developed in the incense lands, when the growth of the 
incense trade caused the first mixed communities to grow up 
and Kingship, rather than tribal leadership, became a 
necessity. 

There were other immigrants to Africa from Arabia. 
Waves of the Habashat from the incense country of South 
Arabia had long been coming to Ethiopia, and just before 
the Christian era their rulers founded the kingdom of Axum, 
which developed rapidly into a Christian state. It was under 
the pressure of crusades from Axum that Meroitic Hamites 
migrated wholesale with their great horned cattle towards 
the south-west. On the banks of the Nile, in the parts about 
Pakwach and Atura and Nimule, they came into contact with 
Nilotic Lwoo peoples spreading southwards from the Bahr el 
Ghazal towards Northern Uganda. 

The Lwoo had separated from the Nuer and Dinka (who 
are Sudanese tribes) and by contact and intermarriage with 
the Hamites acquired from them their elaborate Meroitic 
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kingship ritual. Moving southwards, these mixed elements 
met with Bantu peoples in the regions of the Lakes. They 
mingled with them and conquered them and absorbed them 
and thus arose the kingdom of Kitara, now called Bunyoro. 
Tar in Meroitic means king. 

From the kingdom of Bunyoro sprang that of Buganda, to 
become eventually foremost of the lakeside Kingdoms, all 
sharing this system of kingship. 

uitt 
How far did the nature of this kingship change in these three 
reigns, and how far does it survive today? 

The answer must to a large extent lie in the unexpressed, 
almost inexpressible, inmost instincts not only of the indi- 
vidual kings but of their people. These people are still 
swayed by mysticism which they have not yet learnt to con- 
sider and express intellectually. One may say that Mutesa 
was god, but he and his people no more thought consciously 
about it than a bird thinks about the building of its nest. 

Constantly in Uganda I was to hear things of the nature of 
Lacustrine kingship and kingdoms which made me feel there 
was a mystique which was different from our intellectual way 
of appreciating things. Racial questions were an example. ‘To 
approach an understanding of the outlook of these Ganda 
kings and their people therefore demands an empathy more 
difficult than usual. 

It is tempting to compare the Buganda Kabakas to the 
Stuarts, but the analogy is false because neither James 
‘mystically felt’ himself to be God, and because all parties 
approached the matter intellectually. In England there was 
controversy over the subject of the king’s divine right. 

This was not the case in Buganda. The only people who 
did not, by their nature and upbringing, share the Ganda 
concept of Kingship, were the Arabs and the missionaries. 
Mwanga contributed to his own downfall by his mental con- 
fusion. But in the end, the Catholic leader Nyonyi Ntono 
wrote: ‘the Baganda realize now they have done wrong in 
allowing him to be expelled’. After all, he was Buganda, the 
nation was not itself without him. It would seem that 
Buganda felt much the same during the exile of Mutesa II. 
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t 
ENGO Hill is, as it were, the present tense of Kasubi. 
Crowning it is the enclosure of the reigning Kabaka, the 
traditional tall palisade of elephant grass. Some chiefs and 
other people of importance still have their palisades, but in 
the case of the royal Lubiri the reeds are crossed, whereas 
other estates of the Buganda realm have theirs side by side. 
Just inside the main entrance, where the rolls of palisading, 
which are drawn across it at night, recall the buttress pillars 
of gateways to mediaeval towns (and indeed those of the 
famous Bantu ruins at Zimbabwe in Rhodesia), stands a 
shelter in which burns the sacred gombolola fire, the fire 
which is only extinguished on the death of the Kabaka. 
Standing farther back is the old Lukiko Hall and various 
Buganda Government buildings. Farther back still is the 
Palace itself, a large white building with a central tower 
built in 1942 and called ‘Twekobe. 
18 
In this modern Palace lives the son of Daudi Chwa, His 
Highness Edward William Frederick David Walugembe 
Mutebi Luwangula Mutesa II, thirty-fifth Kabaka of Buganda, 
Possessor of Almighty Power and Knowledge, Lord of the 
Clans and the Land, The Father of all Twins, The Black- 
smith’s Hammer, The Cook with all the Firewood, The 
Smelter of Iron, The Power of the Sun, ‘The Queen Termite, 
etc., etc., etc., First officer of the order of the Shield and 
Spears, Honorary Captain in the Grenadier Guards. It is un- 
usual to recite his English and Ganda titles in this way, but 
to do so underlines the conflicting nature of the influences 
under which he grew to manhood and reminds us that he is 
not two separate personalities. 
Mutesa II was born on 19th November 1924, in the house 
of that great medical missionary, Sir Albert Cook, whose 
abiding monument is Mengo Hospital and whom Daudi 
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Chwa called father. There were European nurses in atten- 
dance, which was indicative of the changes in Buganda. 

At the age of five he was taken to the house of a master at 
the famous school at Budo where he took his first lessons with 
the children of the masters, African and European. Later a 
special house was built for him in the school compound, 
where he lived with a European tutor. He did not like to 
have attendants round him, as was customary for princes, but 
asked to be allowed to do things like ordinary boys. He en- 
joyed games and was good at football. 

His father died on 22nd November 1939, and the Prime 
Minister of Buganda, the Katikiro, made this announcement 
the same evening: 

‘The fire of Buganda is extinguished. Our beloved 
Kabaka His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa released his hold on 
the Shield at 7 o’clock this morning.’ 

Buganda had died with the Kabaka: the gombolola fire, 
symbol of their joint life, had been put out and would not be 
lit again until a new Kabaka had been chosen and invested 
with the Shield. 

The dead ruler might have stated his wishes for his succes- 
sion, but the final choice lay with the Katikiro, the Kim- 
bugwe and the Kasuju who, as the Kabaka’s chief officers, 
represented the three elements in the kingship which could 
be exercised on his behalf. 

The Kimbugwe was greatly concerned with the spirit 
world. Apart from the Katikiro, he was the only great officer 
with direct access to the King. 

He was the custodian of the King’s umbilical cord, the 
King’s twin, for harm could be done to the King through it. 
He might in modern terms be thought of as representing the 
ecclesiastical side of things. The Kasuju Lubinga was the 
guardian of the Princes of the Drum, sons of Kabakas, descen- 
dants of Mutesa I, who were heirs presumptive to the throne. 
He represented the land of Buganda, and the element in the 
kingdom which antedated the arrival some 600 years ago of 
Kintu, the first Kabaka, who brought the kingship and first 
made the nation. In those days the inhabitants lived in five 
clans, each under a head and each with a totem animal whose 
flesh they might not eat. The whole land system of Buganda 
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is tied up with these clans and the Kabaka is their head. All 
land is vested in him. 

The choice of these great officers was Mutesa, who had just 
celebrated his fourteenth birthday. Church influence had 
much to do with his selection, for he was the only one born 
in Christian wedlock. The choice needed the approval of the 
Lukiko, the Parliament of Buganda, and Mutesa was unani- 
mously confirmed. In accordance with the 1900 Agreement 
his selection was also approved by the Governor. 

Next day, the three chief officers presented themselves to 
the Principal of Budo and asked for Mutesa. He was led, as 
his ancestors had always been, to see his dead father and to 
cover him with a bark cloth, the old traditional cloth of 
Buganda, beaten from the bark of a certain tree. Then he 
was taken to meet the Governor, Sir Philip Mitchell, who 
speaks of him as ‘a bright and attractive boy, modest and 
with delightful manners’ of whom he and the headmaster 
entertained high hopes. 

Since he was still a minor, the three chief officers took oath 
as Regents and all those who had traditional services to render 
prepared for the accession ceremonies. 

tit 

The investiture took place at a spot on the right of the main 
gate of the Lubiri. Like King Edward's chair, the coronation 
stool of Baganda is centuries old, made first for a little boy 
king, so that he might be seen by the multitude when stand- 
ing on it. First the Mugema, the foster-father, put the bark 
cloth over the young King, because a man named Mugema 
saved and clothed the first Kabaka. Then came Kasuju to 
put another to remind him of the original people; then a calf 
skin, the dress of the first Baganda to come into the country; 
then a leopard skin which marked him as king. This done, 
the Katikiro handed the shield to him: 

‘Here are your shield and spears. Fight for your country 
and conquer nations.’ 

The sword, Nalwangula.... 

“Take this sword and with it distribute justice fairly and 
equally. Any who rebel against you, you shall kill with this 
sword.’ 
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The bangle of beads was put on his wrist with the words, 
‘You are Kimera’ (Kimera, the third Kabaka, who came from 
Bunyoro, was the true founder of the dynasty). 

Lastly the royal drums were shown to him, amongst them 
the chief drum. 

‘This is the chief drum, which rules all your drums.’ And 
the young King beat upon it. 

After receiving the allegiance of the chiefs and the con- 
gratulations of representatives of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment and the Church, Mutesa II went back to Budo to be a 
schoolboy again, but this binding of him to his country and 
its people and its dead and to its land can hardly have left him 
* unaffected. In all ways the Kabaka is different from other 
men. He does not sleep, he ‘rests’. He does not eat, he is 
‘among the baskets’. Theoretically he is above ordinary needs 
and weaknesses. Traditionally, as we have seen, he had com- 
plete disposal of the lives of all men. Some of the things the 
Kabaka could do no longer obtain, but many Baganda would 
not think it wrong if they did. 

Schooldays at Budo over, he went on to Makerere College. 
More and more the young King’s life had Western influences 
brought to bear on it, but clearly the double imposition, en- 
tailed a terrible psychological strain which no ordinary youth 
would be expected to stand. 

1U 

Immediately after a new King had been chosen his mother 
was brought forward from among the widows, for the Queen 
mother has a special importance in the Buganda constitution. 
She too now became a ‘King’ or Kabaka; she had the title of 
Namasole and was given a residence at some distance from 
the King with a stream of running water between them, for 
two Kings could not live on the same hill. She had her own 
court and official estates and great power in the land. But 
she was not allowed to remarry or have other children, and 
she had a man of her own clan whom she regarded as a 
brother to be her guardian. 

In 1941 Mutesa’s mother decided to remarry and, to the 
scandal of all traditional elements, the Anglican church 
solemnized the marriage. The Katikiro and the Omuwanika 
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(treasurer), two of the three chief ministers, gave her open 
support, but controversy grew intense. In the end, the tradi- 
tional elements succeeded in forcing the Katikiro’s resigna- 
tion. The trouble was that the Lady Irene Drusilla was not 
‘traditional’. The daughter of a clergyman, she had been 
head girl of Uganda’s premier girls’ school, Gayaza, and the 
best English scholar of her day. 

The Lukiko, however, thought nothing of this; her hus- 
band was rusticated and she herself excluded from court. She 
was deprived of her estates and allowance. The Council 
sought to seize her wedding ring and marriage Bible. Sir 
Charles Dundas, the Governor, said that, “They would even 
have passed a law declaring her to be no longer the Kabaka’s 
mother, had I not pressed the objection that to unmother a 
mother was to go much beyond the recognized limits of 
parliamentary power, which is said to cease at making a 
woman into a man.’ 


U 


On his eighteenth birthday, 19th November 1942, Mutesa 
came of age. Kampala awoke to the thunder of the royal 
drums rolling across the valley. There was a great thanks- 
giving service in the Cathedral of Namirembe and all the 
ways to it were decked with banana trees, the sign of plenty, 
and palms, that of peace. A great crowd thronged the 
Cathedral, government officials in uniform, Saza chiefs in all 
their robes and European military officers. The high Baganda 
ladies wore bright frocks of European pattern or their own 
dresses of great beauty; outside huge crowds gathered. 

Came a long procession of choir, clergy and bishops, fol- 
lowed by the Governor and the Kabaka, the latter in long 
white Kanzu and Arab robes; the regents and many others 
brought up the rear. Handel’s Largo, played by the King’s 
African Rifles band, filled the air. 

After the service, the procession moved to the place of 
accession outside the royal enclosure; here with a guard of 
honour, the Kabaka was sworn by the Governor to carry out 
his duties under the 1900 Agreement; he assured him that 
the allegiance he owed to the King would never conflict with 
the duty he owed to his people. 
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Tradition required that he should spend the first night of 
the ceremonies in a hut on Budo hill, where the first of his 
forbears vanquished his principal enemy and so made himself 
master of the land. There at dawn he spread freshly washed 
white cloth on the ground symbolizing that the land was 
cleansed of evil. On the second day he came on foot by the 
way his ancestor had come to victory, accompanied by his 
sister, Alice Zalwango, now the Nalinya or Queen-consort. 

The Queen of Buganda was in tradition always a half-sister 
of the Kabaka, by a mother who had no sons. She shared in 
the coronation and like the Kabaka spent the first night in 
the hut on Budo Hill. She had her own estates, her court, 
tried her people and, like the King, had full powers of life 
and death. She must never bear children. Like the Queen 
mother she was a Kabaka. 

On the day of the coronation the scenes of splendour shifted 
to this hill whither vast crowds had moved in cars, buses, 
lorries, cycles and on foot. On the brow of the hill stood the 
Semanobe, its priest-guardian. 

When the Kabaka and his Katikiro, Martin Luther 
Nsibirwa, and all the company with him approached, 
Semanobe challenged them. 


“Why are you coming in such numbers? What do you 
want?’ 

They replied, “The fire is extinguished and we have 
brought a prince who is the new king.’ 

The Semanobe, armed with a stick of sugar-cane and a 
banana leaf as shield, contested the path, and a sham fight 
took place in which the Semanobe was defeated and the King 
with his train climbed the hill. 

Arrived at the dais he ascended the throne and was pro- 
claimed undoubted Kabaka by the Ministers and chiefs. After 
a thanksgiving in the school chapel, he took an oath that he 
would well and truly govern and conform to laws . . . would 
co-operate loyally . . . and administer justice in accordance 
with laws and usages. 

Following the traditional ceremony, two spears were then 
presented and received, symbols of his power to raise troops. 

The Shield of Buganda.... 

The Sword of Justice... . 
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A bundle of twigs, from the three bark-cloth trees were pre- 
sented by the Semanobe. 

Then the King was invested with the Royal robes. 

Now he entered the Christian Church once more, as the 
bishops charged him with his duties as a Christian king, and 
bringing to him a Bible on a red velvet cushion, swore him 
to them. 

Then the Bishop of Uganda crowned him with a crown of 
white satin and silver gilt scroll design of the arms of 
Buganda, encrusted with sapphires, fire opals and cabochon 
garnets surmounted by ostrich plumes. 

Lastly he put a ring on his finger, the symbol of unity with 
his people. 

Edward Mutesa was now very King of Buganda. He had, 
in Buganda thought, ‘eaten Buganda’. Lord Cranborne, the 
Secretary of State, sent him a telegram. ‘It is my earnest hope 
that under your guidance the people of Buganda, whose place 
is already high among the nations of tropical Africa, will 
continue their steady progress towards happiness and pros- 


perity.’ 


ut 
To complete his education the Kabaka came to England in 
October 1945 and went to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
for a couple of years to read history, law and economics. He 
was received by the King in 1946, and on 8th August 1947 
was made an Honorary Captain in the Grenadier Guards. 
Mutesa made a lot of friends in and around London during 
that summer and became a well-assured young man, much 
like any young Englishman of his class, and with a pleasant 
deference to older men. He was friendly and gregarious, 
played tennis and worked hard. 

About this time he had become engaged to be married. His 
engagement had its roots in a friendship formed at Budo, a 
co-educational school, with Damale, the daughter of the secre- 
tary of the Lukiko, Christopher Kissosonkole. Damale grew 
fond of Mutesa and, when he proposed, she, with the en- 
couragement of her parents, accepted him. The engagement 
was a breach with tradition, for Damale belonged to the 
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monkey clan and custom ordained that the son of such a 
union could not succeed to the throne. 

While the Kabaka was in England Damale was doing a 
year’s finishing course at the House of Citizenship at Ash- 
ridge. She had previously been to school at Sherborne in 
Dorset. 

vit 
On his twenty-fourth birthday, in 1948, the Kabaka was 
married in Namirembe Cathedral. Three bishops performed 
the ceremony. 

It made a brave scene: Mutesa in his state robes, Arab gown 
derived from the days when the Arabs introduced this fashion 
to the court of his great-grandfather, heavily embroidered 
with gold, and Damale in a London-made gown with veil and 
orange blossom. The ceremony was relayed to the vast crowds 
outside. 

Sir John Hall was one of the witnesses who signed the 
register and the Grenadier Guards sent a silver tankard as 
a wedding present. Everything ought to have gone happily 
ever afterwards, but soon difficulties began to appear: they 
originated in domestic difficulties, but were even more difh- 
cult because of the circumstances which beset a young man 
in high position who belongs to two worlds with very different 
outlooks. 

vit 
It was not long before the young man also had political diffi- 
culties. They had their origins in the land question and 
since, as we have seen, the Buganda mystique of kingship is 
partly rooted in concepts of land and the clans, the Kabaka 
as Lord of the Land and Clans was inevitably involved. 

Psychologically, a Muganda is not a complete Gandaman 
unless he has land. Perhaps in the case of the five original 
clans there was an especial sentiment in favour of ancestral 
lands, but clearly, as new clans came in and the Kingdom 
expanded, it could not apply to all of them. There were 
before 1900 four types of control over land. The etymology 
of the words describing them indicates the close relationship 
of Ganda men and land with their ruler in the kingdom 
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magic. A fifth way of control was provided in 1900 under the 
agreement when almost 10,000 square miles of land were 
allotted to the King and others. This system was called mailo 
from the English word ‘mile’. It fitted into the basic idea of 
land as an essential thing for a Muganda to control: the 
foreign aspect of it was that the drafters created a class of 
land over which the Kabaka had no overlord rights. The 
system undermined the mystique by developing greed and 
self-interest. Daudi Chwa was an infant at the time and the 
drafters were of the official hierarchy. Their action was con- 
trary to the interests of the Bataka, the clan landholders, as 
well as against fundamental mystique. The Bataka owed 
allegiance to the Kabaka as Sabataka or head of the clans 
and land, and the conflict between the two aspects of the 
King has gone on: in the mailo there was no link with the 
king magic. 

Some of the mailo owners became really rapacious in their 
demands for customary labour or a portion of the crops, and 
this caused great discontent among the peasants on the 
estates. After the first world war, these elements formed them- 
selves into a Bataka association. This not only included people 
who, as the name implied, were related to the soil through 
the clan system, but any number of political malcontents, 
whose adhesion may have originated in the offence to the 
mystique. 

Any Government proposal about the use of land in Uganda 
is looked at with deep suspicion, so it was easy to rouse opposi- 
tion to the passing of an act by the Lukiko to provide for the 
acquisition of land for public purposes. ‘Things gradually 
boiled up to a strike in 1945 which paralysed life on the lake 
shore. The Land Acquisition Act was passed through the 
Lukiko, but next day the Katikiro was assassinated on the 
steps of Namirembe Cathedral. 

Out of the Bataka association grew the Bataka party, and 
by 1948 another party also, the Uganda African Farmers’ 
Union. The main inspiration of the former was originally a 
Catholic teaching brother, and of the latter, a former theo- 
logical student of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. Oppo- 
sition to the great feudal landowners and to the Protectorate 
Government finally culminated in serious disturbances in 
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(Above) Government House, Entebbe (Left) Sir Harry 
Johnston (Below) Sir Andrew Cohen and the four kings, 
standing, Edward Mutesa II of Buganda, Edward Gayonga 


II of Ankole, seated, Tito Winyi II of Bunyoro, and 
George Rukidi III of ‘loro 


The beautiful mosque on Kibuli Hill does little to recall the early Islamic 
impact. Sir Andrew Cohen, ‘a figure of controversy with great gifts and 


boundless energy’, driving the first train from Kampala to Kilembe mine 


The old and the new. Nude Karamojong gardener at Moroto with the 
D.C.’s mowing machine. Cutting grass with hoop-iron outside Makerere 


University College 


(Top left) The missionary Ashe and his ‘novel companions’. He imported 
the first bicycle in 1891. (Top right) The ‘Iron Donkey’ today is used for 
family outings, to move house and even as hearse 
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(Bottom left) The Kabaka’s capital as Stanley saw it, the nucleus of (bottom 
right) modern Kampala 
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(Top left) Mwanga (Kabaka 1884-97) 
(Top right) Mutesa I (Kabaka 1857-84) 
(Below) The Kings’ tomb on Kasubi Hill, formerly a house of Mutesa I 


I wekobe Palace, the home of the 
Kabaka today. His Highness 
Edward William Frederick David 
Walugembe Mutebi Luwangula 
Mutesa IT, thirty-fifth Kabaka of 
Buganda. The pictures on these 
pages illustrate the impact of two 
cultures in Buganda 


Kabaka’s Return’ from a painting by Brother Anthony, a Muganda student 


The new home of the Buganda Government and Parliament (Lukiko). “The | 
of Makerere Art School 
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April 1949. Troops had to restore order. The Bataka Party 
and the African Farmers’ Union were declared illegal. Out 
of this development, the Uganda National Congress, essen- 
tially untraditional, eventually grew. 

Crowds gathered round the Kabaka’s palace and he agreed 
to receive a deputation. It presented demands for democrati- 
zation and for freedom for Africans to gin their own cotton; 
since ginning was in Indian hands, the Indians shared much 
of the odium. The Kabaka asked why they did not make their 
demands through chiefs, but they said that they were over- 
whelmed by the chiefly majority in the Lukiko. 

The Kabaka, young and inexperienced, was between two 
fires, that of the land-clan element and that of the feudal 
overlords, and his Government was in a tricky position. No 
doubt with his Western training, ideas of democracy also 
influenced him. The Protectorate Government as yet was 
perhaps still influenced by tradition. Some have thought the 
Kabaka sat on the fence and showed reluctance to support 
the Protectorate Government in restoring law and order. He 
had to be pressed strongly by the Resident before he used his 
influence in making the crowds disperse. For his part he felt 
the Government had delayed unduly in supporting him. 

1x 

The difficulties which beset the young Kabaka were acutely 
evident in his matrimonial troubles and as time went on 
these became widely known. The nature of the press publicity 
illustrated how hard it is for people of one world to appreciate 
the complexities of those who have to hover between two, for 
it left the impression that only one point of view was relevant. 
Sympathy and objectivity require an understanding of the 
position: to pass over it in silence would imply that only the 
Western view, with its consequent condemnatory attitude 
need be considered. 

The way the trouble began is well known: it could have 
been anybody’s story anywhere for, as the Psalmist reminds 
us, the hearts of all the inhabitants of the earth are fashioned 
alike. ‘They react in the same way whether they belong to 
kings or commoners, Baganda or Britons. The difficulties 
arose from the conflict of two quite different ideas of marriage. 
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We shall see, as we progress through Uganda, that the 
Christian idea has as yet rarely made any deep impact on 
the African concept and it is left to time, reinforced by the 
patient effort of the Churches, to reconcile them. In Buganda 
thought, the traditional idea that a Kabaka can claim any 
woman in the country still finds wide acceptance. In matters 
of marriage a man of two worlds will be influenced not only 
by deep-rooted and still current custom but by the ease with 
which many in the West solve their matrimonial problems 
today. 

Western influence has, however, tended to equate the 
position of Church and State in Buganda with that obtaining 
in England. The English attitude to the marriages of kings 
had of course not been put to the test before, but it was held 
that it prevailed. The Kabaka was not free to settle his affairs 
as he wished, and no doubt felt considerable resentment at 
the attitude of the English Church and State. The conflict 
engendered in him probably effected his attitude to subse- 
quent events. 

However, it was hoped that things would settle down and 
in 1951 the Kabaka and the Nabagareka spent three months 
in Europe, visiting the Festival of Britain and travelling. 
Next year, in Sir Andrew Cohen, Mutesa had a friend from 
his Cambridge days, who understood his difficulties and used 
a man-to-man approach to which Mutesa did his best to 
respond. They were on Christian name terms and he was 
often a welcome guest at the Cohens’ home. 

Between them and their advisers they worked out a whole 
system of constitutional development and reform for the 
premier kingdom of Uganda. The Protectorate Government 
agreed to hand over responsibility for a number of social 
and agricultural services. The great Lukiko would in future 
have sixty elected members instead of forty. This prob- 
ably caused the Kabaka some unease. For him and his 
Government an unofficial majority might be embarrassing. 
But he remembered the riots of 1945 and 1949 when the mob 
clamoured at his gates. He seems to have realized that one 
had to move with the times. The Governor and the Kabaka 
issued a memorandum on this in March 1953 which said that 
‘the position under the agreement will not be altered’. “The 
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Governor and his advisers would continue to advise’ and “The 
Kabaka, his government and people would continue to co- 
operate.’ “The Uganda Protectorate had been and will con- 
tinue to be developed as a unitary state.’ Soon after this the 
Kabaka left for England to attend the coronation. 


x 


Mutesa and his people felt that he and they were slighted at 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. The Sultans of Malaya, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, the Queen of ‘Tonga all had a place 
in the procession of Colonial rulers. His Highness the Kabaka 
of Buganda had not. Yet where was tiny Tonga compared 
with Buganda with its 1,300,000 inhabitants? All the others 
were small and Zanzibar was no less a Protectorate than 
Buganda. That was the way they and their ministers and 
ruler saw it. 

From the British point of view the arrangements were 
right. The Queen of Tonga was a Majesty and there was no 
British overrule with internal jurisdiction. ‘The Sultan of 
Zanzibar had a bigger gun salute than the Kabaka of 
Buganda. Moreover, in view of the domestic situation of the 
Kabaka they no doubt found it difficult to break with prece- 
dents and reconsider the arrangements. 

In the Abbey Mutesa heard words that must have had a 
familiar ring. 

‘Sirs, I here present unto you Queen Elizabeth, your un- 
doubted Queen. Wherefore all you who are come this day to 
do your homage and service. Are you willing to do the same?’ 

And the people, ‘all with one voice’, cried out ‘God save 
Queen Elizabeth.’ 

‘Receive the Kingly sword. ... With this sword do 
justice. ... 

Receive the bracelets of sincerity and wisdom. . 

Receive this Imperial Robe. .. . 

Receive this Orb set under the Cross. . . . 

Receive the Ring of Kingly dignity. ... 

Receive the Royal Sceptre. . . . 

Receive the Rod of equity and mercy.’ 

Then followed the crowning, the benediction, the enthron- 
ing and the homage. 
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All this had happened to him. He must have felt that he 
too was a king, deriving his kingship not from any grant of 
foreign power, but from sources dim and remote as those 
from which the English Queen derived them. He should have 
been treated as a king. He was loyal to this Queen whose 
power protected him and he was proud, perhaps prouder of 
that than most things, to hold her commission in her Brigade 
of Guards, but he was a king, and must receive those things 
which are due to kings. His was not a conquered country. 
Thoughts like these may well have coursed through his mind. 


xt 
Shortly after the Coronation, the incident took place which 
led to the crisis in December. No one could have imagined 
that the little word which was to set events in motion could 
have caused any trouble at all. 

On goth June the East African Association held its annual 
dinner. The Secretary of State, Oliver Lyttelton, was the 
guest of the evening and was to make the principal speech. 
It was a friendly audience which faced him, for the most part 
people with ‘interests’ in East Africa, and the company in- 
cluded at least one distinguished African and a number of 
Indians. 

He said towards the end of his speech: 


“To my mind the age of small political and of small economic units 
has passed. You cannot on the whole build political independence 
upon the foundations of defensive dependence. 

‘You have seen, in the controversies over Central African federa- 
tion, where Her Majesty’s Government stands in these matters. That 
federation, both politically and economically, will be of immense 
benefit to the three Central African territories is, I believe, an 
established and unshakeable fact. Nor should we exclude from our 
minds the evolution as time goes on, of still larger measures of 
unification, and possibly still larger measures of federation of the 
whole East African territories.’ 


It was a speech which anybody of any political persuasion 
could have applauded, and nobody could have imagined more 
would be read into it than it said. It was a glimpse into a 
possible and very tentative future and not a statement of 
policy; above all it was not a statement of his own policy. 
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Some ten days later, however, a weekly published in Lon- 
don and devoting itself to Eastern and Central Africa, carried 
this editorial: 

‘Mr. Lyttelton, Secretary of State for the Colonies, gave the 
heartening news last week that federation of the East African terri- 
tories forms part of his policy.... There has been much too much 
isolationism in East African thought and action in recent years and 


this pointed reminder to the political leaders of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika can do nothing but good....’ 


The article sounded authoritative, almost pontifical, but 
Mr. Lyttelton had definitely not said federation was part of 
his policy. The principal English papers hardly touched the 
speech; when they did it was to be thankful Mau Mau was 
under control. 

On grd July, however, the East African Standard, doyen 
of the East African papers and much read in all the terri- 
tories, carried the following large headline: 


GREAT NEW DOMINION FORESEEN 


UNION OF EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


xu 

The idea of closer union of the East African territories was 
no new thing. It was conceived by men of vision at the begin- 
ning of the century, before white settlement had really begun. 
Farseeing men had conceived also that one day all the terri- 
tories of both East and Central Africa should form a nation 
of the Commonwealth, which, covering 1,700,000 square 
miles of Africa and containing twenty-five and a half millions 
of people, would be much more of a force to be reckoned with 
than a number of countries of a few millions each. 

But between far-sighted ideals and the petty nationalisms 
of today—and especially those of a far-away yesterday, there 
is a long, long journey to the realization of the ideal of the 
common citizenship of all those of whatever race who now 
form the inhabitants of these territories. 

The appearance of this headline on the tables of the 
Buganda ministers excited immediate consternation: it was 
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as though a match had been dropped among tinder. No one 
stopped to look what the minister had really said, and his 
alleged intentions were violently attacked in the Luganda 
language newspapers. In 1921, in 1924, In 1927 and in 1929 
suggestions of closer association had been made and on each 
occasion the Kabaka, and indeed all Buganda, had made clear 
their opposition to it and the nature of their fears. These lay, 
I am sure, primarily in the mystical concept of their nation, 
which clearly excludes subordination to another race. They 
were hardly to be blamed for thinking that a Governor of 
all the territories in Nairobi might well be influenced into 
looking at things from a Kenya settler’s point of view. These 
fears had never died. 

The Baganda ministers wrote to the Governor saying what 
misgivings the article had caused as to the value of previous 
assurances. It was bound to ‘shake the foundations of trust’ 
and damage good relations. 

Shortly after this the Kabaka returned to his country from 
Europe, so it was to him that the Governor replied, pointing 
out that the East African Standard’s article was an incorrect 
interpretation of Mr. Lyttelton’s speech and that the Colonial 
Office had authorized him to say that the Buganda Govern- 
ment need have no fears. H.M.G. had no present intention 
of a change of policy and the future must largely be governed 
by public opinion in Uganda. 

The gist of the Kabaka’s reply was that the Governor's 
assurances seemed less emphatic than those of old and judg- 
ing from what had happened in Central Africa (where the 
territories had been federated largely in the face of African 
opinion) Buganda had every reason for forebodings. So he 
asked that care of its affairs be transferred back to the Foreign 
Office and independence be granted in a short, stated space 
of time. 

Eventually, an assurance was given that unless there was 
a substantial change in public opinion in the Protectorate 
including Buganda, federation would ‘remain outside the 
realm of practical politics even in the more distant future’. 

The other proposals were firmly turned down. Transfer to 
the Foreign Office would be constitutionally inappropriate 
and of no advantage, for decisions such as independence 
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were for the British Government, not a department of State. 
Separation of Buganda would be disastrous for all parts of 
Uganda. 

Nothing, however, could move the Kabaka, although the 
Governor made great and prolonged efforts to do this. More- 
over, he was now also unwilling, not only to nominate 
Buganda members to the Legislative Council, but even to 
support proposals to send them there: this he admitted was a 
change of view. The Kabaka, his ministers and the Lukiko 
were apparently of one mind throughout the crisis. In the 
face of the impasse and the failure to co-operate, recognition 
of him was withdrawn, and he was sent, as we have seen, an 
exile, to London. 

x1tt 
Ordinarily throughout the day the beating of drums takes 
place at the Lubiri. They give a sense of security and well- 
being to the Baganda—Buganda, their Kabaka, is well. In 
the evening they can be heard throbbing out this message 
over a distance of twenty miles. Now they were silent and the 
people were not only sad but ill-at-ease, with a sense of doom. 

The shock of Mutesa’s deportation was profound: there 
was confusion and resentment. 

To the Kabaka’s elder half-sister, Zalwango, it was fatal. 
She no sooner heard it than she fell dead. The relationship 
between Mutesa and his sister was a deeply mystical one. She 
was, as we have seen, the Queen-consort, the Nalinya or 
Lubuga, with a special place and function. It was no exag- 
gerated language when the Kabaka said, ‘I shall be in mourn- 
ing all my life.’ 

As the news became known, many Baganda flooded into 
Kampala and crowds gathered. They were silent and calm, 
but many were in tears. The Katikiro, Paulo Kavuma, report- 
ing events to the Lukiko, said, “We are in tears, but we do 
not want there to be more tears. I ask all of you to be 
obedient. Those in outlying villages will do as you do.’ The 
Nalinya, he said, would be buried in the royal tombs at 
Kasubi. 

Ganda discipline was admirable. Labour attendance was 
normal. Chiefs were at their posts, co-operating in their 
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normal way. The nationalist party, the Uganda National Con- 
gress, ‘viewed the action with deep distress, but hoped that 
in spite of provocation, Uganda would remain calm’. British 
officers toured and reassured. 

But Buganda was struck to the heart, and, despite all 
attempts to make the future look attractive without him, 
would have no other Kabaka but Mutesa. 

As we shall see later the incident had far-reaching consti- 
tutional consequences and it was largely as a result of these 
that he was restored. 

xiv 
There is no need to spend long over succeeding events. ‘There 
were conditions to be fulfilled before the Kabaka returned, 
but they were all triumphantly achieved and on 17th October 
1955 Mutesa II returned to his kingdom, his people and his 
throne, to be greeted with scenes of almost indescribable 
triumph and joy. 

Human nature being much the same everywhere, it was 
not unnatural that the Baganda sometimes manifested a cer- 
tain sense of triumph over the British in their celebrations. 
They felt they had ‘won’, but the Kabaka sent a generous 
letter of thanks to Sir Andrew Cohen and so did the six 
Buganda Government ministers. 

In other ways things were not so happy. The Kabaka made 
a royal progress through his kingdom, which evoked marked 
expressions of loyalty to him, but these were accompanied by 
manifestations against those who were considered to have 
been ‘disloyal’ in his absence, often men who had faithfully 
carried on their work as Buganda Government servants. One 
European, known to be a well-informed observer, was heard 
to remark, ‘Buganda has gone back to the time of Mutesa I.’ 
By 1956, however, Buganda was settling down and taking 
stock of things. 


xu 
The life story of the Kabaka emphasizes again and again the 
extraordinary conflict of influences to which he has been 
inevitably subjected. To us, for example, the basic nature of 
men, including kings, is one. In the thought of the Baganda, 
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and no doubt all the Lacustrine Bantu, there still lurks at 
least a strong suspicion that this is not so. 

For all the care taken to give Evangelical Anglican influ- 
ences and those of the British way of life a large part in 
shaping Mutesa’s formative years, it is evident that the 
Buganda heritage and the kingship mystique had a highly 
important share. Apart from these influences described in the 
above narrative, one may recall the preponderant part which 
the women who look after a child play in shaping his mind. 

The clash of two cultures is accentuated in the case of 
Buganda kings, but it must be strong enough in those of 
ordinary people. Moreover, in the case of Uganda, as we shall 
see, there are not only two cultures involved. Time may 
obliterate some of the differences but it is relevant to ask 
whether our own forefathers of Alfred the Great’s Wessex 
(and there is much in Buganda civilization to recall that of 
Anglo-Saxon England) would have been easily able, in a 
generation or so, to assimilate the manners of thought and the 
democratic processes of modern England. Obviously it is not 
going to be necessary for the people of Uganda to wait a 
thousand years to be able to do so, for they have the benefit of 
our experience which can be compressed by planning, but 
this alone is not enough. The men of the eighth and ninth 
centuries in Britain still had the fear of invading Danes to 
contend with (just as other tribes of Uganda fear the 
Baganda), they had a similar feudal system, were organized 
in classes and there was slavery. These things are not all 
things of even yesterday in Buganda. 

Plainly this affects Buganda ideas of Government: here at 
Mengo in the King’s palace the old picture is still strong and, 
moreover, even the highest and best educated of the King’s 
servants may be strongly mystical in outlook. 


xut 


In the printed estimates of the Buganda Government, under 
the heading H.H. The Kabaka, you may find such fascinating 
titles as Skin and Carpet Spreaders, Keepers of the Fire, 
Keeper of the Throne, Drummers, Harpers, Trumpeters and 
Xylophone players. There are many other picturesque offices 
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whose holders today no longer carry out traditional duties, 
but it is only in very recent times that they have ceased to 
do so. 

Regarded administratively the kingship is divided into two 
—the Outside and the Inside. The Outside includes all the 
functions of Government to do with the country and people, 
the Inside is the Palace. 

The Katikiro or Prime Minister is the ‘Outside King’. 
When the Kabaka gives him the Damula, the insignia of his 
office, it means he has full authority to govern the country. 
The whole picture is reminiscent of the historical British 
system as it was with the Lord High Chancellor governing 
the realm and the Lord Great Chamberlain the Monarch’s 
household. The Damula recalls the Seals of Office which a 
British minister has from the Monarch on assuming office, 
but there is a great deal of difference in the way they are 
respectively regarded today. 

All affairs of state come through the Katikiro to the 
Kabaka. He can go anywhere inside the Lubiri, and, com- 
forting thought for the holders of the office, the Kabaka can- 
not put him to death. 

‘There were once many functions each with a traditional 
officer to see they were carried out. One had to provide bark- 
cloth, another military equipment (spears and so on), another 
looked after the drums. Their functions are now largely 
modernized, though they carry out the traditional duties in 
so far as is necessary. Then there are the clan organizations. 
There are forty-three clans in Buganda, each with a clan 
council. 

In the Outside, there were always Saza chiefs who never 
had any clan significance. The Saza chiefs had, as we shall 
see, their own organization. 


xUtt 
The father of Mr. Sempa, the Minister of Education, was a 
C.M.S. School teacher. He was posted to some distant place 
so his son was left with a friend of his, a European missionary 
who treated the boy as though he were his own son. Sempa 
was deeply devoted to this man. 
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The missionary was a great lover of music and so the boy 
got to love music too, and above all he loved Mozart. ‘There 
is a large radiogram in his drawing-room and whenever he 
can he listens to Mozart. The missionary was an artist too, 
so the boy also learnt to paint. Round the room were very 
competent water colours, pleasant scenes of Uganda and East 
and West Africa. When he was old enough he was sent to 
Budo, and later to Achimota in the Gold Coast. 

Eventually he entered the Kabaka’s service and became 
secretary of the Lukiko. Now he was minister of education, 
he was heart and soul a Kabaka’s man with ambitious ideas 
of spreading Buganda influence and power. His hope is that 
gradually the fear of Buganda’s domination, which is strongly 
marked outside the kingdom, will be eliminated and that all 
the people of the Protectorate will live in one kingship 
system. 

Mr. Sempa is an able man and I felt as I came upon him 
early one morning, wrapped in the music of Mozart, a man 
with a strong streak of mysticism. 

‘Shall I tell you how a Muganda takes an oath?’ he said. 
“We do it even in these days as Ministers. You stand like this,’ 
he demonstrated, ‘as though you had a shield in your left 
hand, and a spear in your right. “I am so-and-so, son of 
so-and-so,” you say, “of such-and-such a clan. My Mother was 
so-and-so, daughter of so-and-so, of such-and-such a clan, my 
ancestors were so-and-so and so-and-so and so-and-so”, and so 
on back to the beginning. “They did this and that.” Here’, 
he said, ‘you recite the traditional services they performed, 
such as serving the Kabaka with water to drink. 

“Then you recite the honours which have been conferred 
on you. And you end up: “I swear to defend you, God helping 
me. Long live the Kabaka.”’ ’ 

There was a growing fire and a passion of belief as he 
declaimed all this. 
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Tue mosque which stands on Kibuli hill does little to 
recall the early days of the Islamic impact on Uganda. It is a 
beautiful mosque, but it looks frankly Indian and suggests 
nothing of the mosques of the East African coast or of South 
Arabia from which they derive. ‘The foundation stone was 
laid by Prince Aly Khan in 1941 and he opened the mosque 
ten years later. 

Although it has an authentic pedigree, back to the intro- 
duction of Islam by the Arabs of Zanzibar, it reflects more 
recent efforts to give Islam a new emphasis in East Africa. 
These are largely due to the Ismaili Khojas, the followers of 
His Highness The Aga Khan, who hope to see Islam take 
a forward place in the cultural development of Africa. 

The Arabs from Zanzibar came primarily as traders and so 
did the Swahilis, but all Muslims are essentially missionaries, 
and Islam has been largely spread by trade. ‘The Swahili and 
Hadhrami traders must have preceded the Arabs of Umani 
origin for they belonged to the Shafi Sunni school and it was 
their tenets which were spread and not those of the Ibadhis, 
the sect of the Umanis. 

Much of the early intrigue against the Christians was 
probably instigated by Hadhramis anxious to maintain their 
trading interests. The Sultans of Zanzibar were far-sighted 
men, with so great a friendship for the British and with so 
considerable an influence over their fellow countrymen in 
the interior, that it seems unlikely the latter would have 
caused much trouble. ‘The Hadhramis have done it in Zanzi- 
bar and Indonesia even in modern times. 

Seiyid Said, we have seen, wrote a letter in favour of 
Dr. Krapf. His son, Setyid Ali, wrote one for Bishop Tucker 
to ‘Sultan Mwanga bin Sultan Mtesa of Uganda’ in 1890, 
asking him to ‘receive him well and with full respect, and 
prevent any one doing him any injury. ... Let it be known 
to you that the English and ourselves are all one.’ 
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The Sultans were no more anxious to see slavery abolished 
than their turbulent fellow countrymen, but they saw the 
writing on the wall and trusted their British friends, men 
like Atkins Hamerton and Sir John Kirk. The latter affirms 
that after he had signed the treaty of 1873, Barghash, who 
ruled from 1870 to 1888, never faltered in enforcing it. 


rf 
At times Mutesa I and Mwanga were as suspicious of, and as 
hostile to, Islam as they were to the two versions of Christian- 
ity competing for their support. Fletcher, the C.M.S. mis- 
sionary, writes: ‘Islam has its roll of martyrs too’, and Ashe 


tells a tale of how Mutesa put Muslims to death in a way 
which was ‘true martyrdom for their faith’. 


‘The functionary who killed the King’s beef did not kill his beasts 
in the orthodox way, and hence the Baganda Mahometans could not 
now, and (to their credit be it said) would not eat the defiled meat 
of the King; and when the haughty tyrant sent them beef of his own 
cattle, they more haughtily refused it. Now they knew whose words 
were weightier than the Kabaka’s. When Mutesa heard it he was 
troubled, and all Buganda with him, and soon the awful edict went 
forth that every follower of Islam was to die. Then there was a 
sickening scene of ruthless slaughter, and a strict search was made 
for everyone who had the damning evidence of his having accepted 
the new belief.’ 


Mutesa’s action was clearly dictated by his regarding their 
offence as a subversion of the national religion. It was as much 
treason as that committed by the Catholics who had been 
hanged, drawn and quartered in London’s Smithfield a few 
centuries earlier. 

Between 1888 and 1890, the power of the Muslims was 
broken and at the close of the third Muslim war in 1893 they 
were finally brought under control. Their numbers gradually 
rose—in 1911 there were 58,500 and in 1951 there were 
122,000, of whom more than half were in Buganda. They 
were in 1893 largely settled in Butambala county. That and 
Kabula are the only Buganda counties with Muslim chiefs. 

Kibuli became the headquarters of the Baganda who were 
Muslims, and the first mosque was set up there, some years 
after the Catholics and Protestants had established themselves 
on Rubaga Hill and Namirembe Hill respectively. 
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The Aga Khan first visited East Africa in 1899 and saw how 
Islam was decaying. In 1905 he came again and visited Kam- 
pala, but the Asiatic Muslims, who had the money, were not 
then interested to contribute to African Muslim advance. On 
further visits in 1914 and 1926 things seemed no more 
propitious. 

In 1937, however, the year of his Golden Jubilee, the Aga 
Khan called a round table conference of prominent Muslims 
in East Africa and formed the East African Muslim Welfare 
Society to which he contributed 20,000s. The war prevented 
much progress but in 1945 he offered to contribute a pound 
for every pound collected to further Muslim welfare: after 
that he contributed over three million shillings, and Islam is 
advancing. It is not the old Islam, however; it is in spirit 
much more Western. His Highness told his followers to be- 
come citizens of the countries they live in and to mingle with 
the people, and both as mixers and in their own community 
the Ismaili Khojas do a lot of good work. 

The leader of the Uganda Muslims is Prince Badru, cousin 
of the Kabaka and now the Mbogo of Kibuli. Since the end 
of the war, the welfare society has done much to build 
mosques, schools, clinics and other social services. 

Until 1952 Muslim education in Uganda was very back- 
ward, but since that date it has had much encouragement. 
There are three Muslim junior secondary schools and one 
teachers’ training college. ‘The Community runs the schools 
and Government the training college. The Ismaili Khojas 
help with the schools. 

Over a thousand people from Uganda went to Mecca in 
1945 with the pilgrimage. There are about fifty Baganda in 
Cairo studying at the Azhar. Haji Musa Kasule, who has 
a son in Cairo, helps to send them there. They pay their own 
transport, get tuition free and pocket money from the 
Egyptian Government. 


1U 
The imposing dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Namirembe, 
draws one from miles away. I paid my first visit on a Sunday 
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afternoon, and wandered undisturbed in its dim and lofty 
spaces while the choir practised. 

I went round looking at the monuments. The one which 
kept me longest was a tablet: 


TO THE HONOURED MEMORY OF 
THE MARTYRS WHO LAID DOWN THEIR LIVES 
FOR THE SAKE OF CHRIST 
UGANDA 1885 


One was Nawa Walukaga, of whom the missionary Ashe 
wrote: 


‘When they came to seize him he stood firm and was taken. He 
waited for a definite reason, and it was this: the Christians were 
suspected of disloyalty and sedition. Now the most prominent of 
them would not run away or go into hiding, lest they should give 
colour to this suspicion. It was this spirit and this confidence in the 
righteousness of their cause which so puzzled the rulers, and which 
made the Christians such a power in the country. 

‘Then followed the crowning act in the cruel tragedy, when 
Walukaga and some thirty others met their heroic deaths. A mighty 
pyre was heaped about the Christian captives. Each was firmly 
bound, a burning brand was brought, and soon the consuming fire 
enfolded this company of saints.’ 


In 1888, Mwanga gave the mission a new site on one of the 
lower slopes of the hill Namirembe, the hill of peace. Here 
they built a church. The present Cathedral, the fourth on 
the same spot, was started in 1913 and consecrated in 1919. 
It has room for three thousand worshippers. 


VU 


The drums of Namirembe were calling people to church. 

‘I rather like that,’ I said to a Christian Muganda, ‘it seems 
more appropriate in Africa than bells. African drums usually 
say things. What are those drums saying?’ 

“The drums here say things too,’ he said, ‘the drums of 
Namirembe say Damale Akusihudde.’ 

“What does it mean?’ I asked. 

‘Damale doesn’t let you go to church’, he replied. 
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The answer seemed strange, but attempts to find out what 
he meant ended in my being told that the Europeans had 
made Kiganda religion illegal. 

I argued that everybody was free to follow their own rell- 
gion, unless they went in for human sacrifices and that sort 
of thing. Anyway, I said, I thought that practically everyone 
in Buganda was Christian. This he denied and indeed I have 
seen since that Buganda is said to be 52 per cent Christian. 
He spoke of the Kabaka being sent away and of Kibuka. 

After the deportation of the Kabaka the prelates of the 
Anglican and Roman churches were invited to a talk with the 
Governor at Entebbe. The rumour went round that they had 
been consulted about the deposition. Soon a movement in 
favour of a return to the old gods of Buganda began. 

Many thought it was a portent when a young man of 
twenty, a motor driver, began preaching. They believed that 
the God of the white man had failed them and that the ‘old 
ones’ could bring the Kabaka back. On 29th January 1955 
Mathias Kibuka Kigaira declared himself a prophet of 
Kibuka, the Buganda god of war. Thousands flocked to hear 
him preaching from a tree top. He had come to drive out the 
Europeans, he said, and he would bring back the Kabaka. 
Neither Jesus nor Muhammad would help the Baganda and 
they must return to the spirits of old. He urged them not to 
pay taxes. Money was showered on him and a large pile of it 
grew at the foot of his tree. Cattle and other gifts were 
brought to him. On gth February the Buganda Government 
police tried to arrest him and failed. It was said that as they 
drew near an army of great white rats ran down the trunk 
and a huge snake appeared at the bottom to protect the 
prophet. A further attempt to arrest him on charges of witch- 
craft and obtaining money under false pretences was made 
on the 13th, and that too failed. On this occasion one of the 
Baganda police was fatally injured and after a pitched battle 
between the police and a mob of the prophet’s followers, 
armed with spears, bush-knives and stones, he was arrested. 

It is not easy to discover how far the old beliefs of Uganda 
survive and, even among Christians who avowedly follow 
their religion, it does not seem to be quite the religion 
followed elsewhere. 
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Kibuka is the god of war. The only other gods of the old 
faith I heard commonly mentioned were Mukasa, said to be 
the Neptune of Buganda, and Ndaula, god of smallpox: he 
was originally a king of the mysterious Bachwezi of whom we 
shall hear later. There was, of course, Katonda and he has 
now been turned into the Christian God. Amongst the 
Baganda he was a vague, indeterminate, kindly creator of 


Harp 


whom not much notice was taken. The other three seemed 
sinister. ‘The ‘prophet on the tree’ episode was a pathetic 
harking back to the old things when the new appear to fail, 
leaving an empty feeling of frustration. 

Kibuka was one of the gods called Lubare by the Baganda. 
All were originally real people. Legend says that Kibuka lived 
in the reign of the 8th Kabaka, Nakibinge, who ‘borrowed’ 
his services from the King of Sese Islands, who warned him 
that Kibuka must never sleep in a house with a Munyoro 
woman. 
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Kibuka at once attacked the Banyoro round Mbale 
and beat them every time, but one day his men captured a 
very beautiful Munyoro woman whom Kibuka insisted on 
taking home. 

He told her that he was going fighting and said that when 
he did so he flew. She saw him fly off into the air and told 
her own people, who shot an arrow into the air. It hit Kibuka, 
who fell mortally wounded into a Mvule tree. ‘That was why 
his recent prophet preached from a tree. 

Kibuka was buried at Mbale and round his grave a cult of 
truly royal proportions quickly grew up. So expensive was 
the new god's cult that only the wealthiest could consult him. 
However, it flourished openly until the end of the last cen- 
tury, and there is still an underlying ‘belief’ in Kibuka. 

vil 
Most of Buganda religion as it remains today is concerned 
with spirits of the dead, Muzimu, whether important ones 
like the Lubare or just one’s own dead relations and forbears. 
Spirits in Uganda are like wind and manifest themselves in 
those mischievous gusts which blow one’s hat off or in the 
desert make ‘dust devils’. 

The Muzimu continually haunt the Baganda. They live in 
or near graves in which their bodies lie buried, but they can 
travel any distance. They remain in contact with their descen- 
dants and can be appeased with offerings. They speak by 
taking possession of someone. I often saw this manifestation 
in Zanzibar. It made one understand the New Testament 
stories of people ‘possessed by devils’. 

More often than not Muzimu are unfriendly: they take 
offence very easily and are annoyed if there is no one to take 
the name they had in life. If a spirit possesses anyone of its 
descendants it is usually because it has been slighted, either 
in life or after. If it speaks through the person possessed, then 
you know what to do. Since you know that when you die you 
will become one of the Muzimu, and all your friends and 
relatives likewise, there is a strong obligation to perform the 
duties of kinship properly. 

At the tombs of the kings, some sort of Lubare worship 
still goes on. In addition to his other qualities the Kabaka 
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was the representative of all the bygone kings and, one with 
them, ruled over the people. He was the manifestation of the 
souls of the people and the intermediary between their past 
and their present. 


vite 

Sometimes I was told that the results of Britain’s action in 
exiling the Kabaka showed how closely he and his people 
were linked. What seemed universal was a belief that the 
Kabaka could do anything with his subjects without unloos- 
ing the bonds which united them, but some people held that 
there were things which he ought not to do, because it had 
never been customary for Kabakas to do them. One was to 
take other people’s wives. 

When sometimes I admitted the personal opinion that 
kings should only be got rid of by their own people, I was 
told that could never be done in Buganda because it would 
be sacrilegious. There were three causes of offence in the 
Kabaka’s case and the greatest was religious. Firstly, it was 
by invitation that the British had come. They had promised 
protection and it was not protection to send the Kabaka away. 
Secondly, there was hurt pride, but above all, there was sacri- 
lege. One man of considerable status tried to explain this to 
me by saying that, to the Baganda, the Kabaka was like 
Alexander the Great. He was king and god. Others also held 
this view. 


8% 
To understand the nature of the Christianity which was first 
implanted in Uganda in 1877, we must go to Clapham in 
1796, when the rector was the Rev. John Venn, the strongly 
evangelical son of a strongly evangelical father, the Rev. 
Henry Venn. 

Evangelicalism and Wesleyanism were militant missionary 
creeds of a very Protestant nature, born of the revolt against 
the widespread rottenness of the established church, whose 
leaders regarded them with great disfavour. 

John Venn’s friends included William Wilberforce, 
Charles Grant of the East India Company, James Stephens, 
legal adviser of the Evangelicals, Zachary Macaulay, once 
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Governor of Sierra Leone and a friend of Africa and father 
of Lord Macaulay, and Lord Teignmouth, lately Governor- 
General of India. They met usually at Battersea Rise, Clap- 
ham, the house of Henry Thornton, a well-known philan- 
thropist, and were later nicknamed the Clapham sect. 

On 27th July 1797 Wilberforce wrote in his diary: “To 
town and back to dine at Henry Thornton’s where Simeon 
and Grant to talk over Mission schemes.’ 

On 18th September 1799 Venn addressed a meeting and it 
was decided to form a missionary society immediately. It was 
to be Church of England, but there was to be none of the 
‘High Church principle’. Furthermore, the work was to be 
done by individual Christians rather than by the church as a 
body. On 12th April 1799 the society (later called “The 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East’) was 
founded. 

Years later this society extended its activities to Uganda. 
In 1875 Stanley, it will be remembered, said 1n his letter to 
the Daily Telegraph that £5,000 would provide the things a 
missionary expedition to Uganda should start off with. It did 
not take long for one reader of the Daily Telegraph to react. 
On the morning of 17th November the secretary of the 
C.M.S. received a letter signed ‘An Unprofitable Servant’ 
saying that the writer would ‘account it a high privilege to 
place £5,000 at their disposal’. Soon they had collected 
£15,000. Amongst the men chosen to go was a young Scot, 
who at 26 was the chief constructor in an engineering factory 
near Berlin. But Alexander Mackay had started as a volun- 
teer teacher at a ragged school in Edinburgh and had already 
made several offers to do missionary work. 

The party was briefed on 25th April 1876, and given these 
instructions: The Lord’s Day was to be scrupulously observed, 
the natural love of sport was to be restrained, and game only 
shot for food; daily united prayer was not to be omitted. 

Here was an authentic echo of the Rectory at Clapham. It 
has often been true that the spirit of Wilberforce has gone 
out with those pioneer missionaries and their uncompromis- 
ing Evangelical spirit to move Africans, Chinese, Indians and 
others. It was a movement alive with vital faith, and very 
English. Namirembe Cathedral reminds us of all that. 
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I tried by talking to missionaries and others to learn how far 
the Christian religion had become established in the hearts 
and minds of the Baganda. The answers on the Protestant 
side amounted to a difference of degree in the depths to 
which faith, just ‘being a Christian’ and ‘belonging to the 
Church’ had penetrated. 

The early missionaries made a real distinction between 
readers and baptized Christians. Later missionaries failed to 
make that distinction. The spread of faith was greatly helped 
by the martyrs, ‘who jumped into the heart of faith’. In the 
early days it really meant something to be a Church teacher. 
That is not so now, though there are primary schools every- 
where. When the warmth of that first glow of faith had cooled 
down the undercurrent of the old Buganda religion was felt. 
There was an increasing mixing of Christianity with the old 
things and in the villages most Christians have resorted to 
consulting the prophets of the Lubare. 

In the thirties came the Balokole. Theirs was a revivalist 
movement, in some ways comparable with the Methodist 
revival, but it had, like the Evangelical movement in 
England, been kept within the church. It was the attempt of 
the people to recapture the glow of the first generation and 
a break-up of formalism. 

People wanted to be Christians. They were angry if they 
were refused baptism. It conferred status, as of course did the 
education they received, and that gave it a material value too. 
There was significance, I was told, in the fact that the word 
used for ‘worship’ was Okusoma which really meant ‘to read’. 
Religion was often a people’s movement with little religious 
conviction behind it. It was the organization of the Anglican 
set-up which particularly helped Christianity to take on. The 
church organization was a counterpart of the state organiza- 
tion. The bishop was regarded as the counterpart of the 
Governor. A parish equalled a gombolola. 

This was no doubt due to the chiefs in early days, for the 
spread of Christianity depended on the Christianity of the 
chief. The presence of the chief was the source of vitality in 
everything, and it was often he who called the congregation 
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together. The system of chiefship adapted to common use in 
the 1890s was clearly linked with the Kabaka, and Chris- 
tianity followed this link. It made a great deal of difference 
when the Kabaka became a Christian. In him, state and 
church were always linked. 

There were probably three things which caused a loss of 
strength by the Anglican Church in Buganda. The first of 
these was the taking over of church lands by Government in 
the 1930s and 1940s. The second was the affair of the Kabaka’s 
mother. Her marriage had scandalized the traditionalists and 
many people left the church. 

The third was the deportation of the Kabaka. So close was 
the link between temporal and spiritual that in the Buganda 
mind the Government could not have done it without consult- 
ing the Bishop. In fact, of course, no church was consulted. 
I was told by a leading Muganda churchman that it was the 
political actions of the church which should govern things 
and not the spiritual. He thought that the church should be 
guided by political expediency rather than a strict Christian 
outlook. 

Yet I was also told by a missionary that perhaps the C.M.S. 
had put too much emphasis on its protestantism and not 
enough on its catholicism. For instance, it refuses infant 
baptism to children of Christian parents not born in church 
wedlock. They have to wait until they are ten, when they 
are taught. 

Much of the decline of the strength of the Anglican Church 
dated from 1938, when the aim of efficiency in administration 
became all the rage and other things did not matter so much. 
The Mission, like Government, was affected by this. Admini- 
stration was everything and ‘the consequence was that God 
took a back seat’. The Church had been going back in 
Buganda, particularly in the villages, and if it does not go 
back to the old ways it will be lost. But despite recent set- 
backs—the uncertainties which followed the Kabaka’s depor- 
tation and such manifestations as that of Kibuka, the Bishop 
is confident that Christianity has been accepted. It is of course 
acceptance that matters: to blame the Kabaka’s deportation 
for a blow to the Anglican Church is to find a political excuse 
for sins of omission in the field of spiritual activity. 
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But amongst the educated you do get a real concept of 
Christian values. There is here a risk that the church might 
become a church of the élite: but one might equally maintain 
that an élite with a true concept of Christianity and firm in 
faith could expand an African church afresh. 


xt 
Across the valley from the hill of Namirembe, Rubaga 
Cathedral with its twin Roman-style towers tells another 
story. It is a fine building which can hold a congregation of 
five thousand and a noble monument to the skill and devo- 
tion of the one lay brother and his African artisans who 
built it. 

The Cathedral stands on the site of the Lubiri of Mutesa I. 
Here the first C.M.S. missionaries came to call on Mutesa on 
their arrival. The King had sent a letter to hurry them up. 
‘My dear Friend White Man, come quickly because this King 
is very fond of you’, and they received a great ovation at 
Rubaga. 

When the first White Father, Simeon Lourdel, arrived, 
Mutesa invited him to choose a site for the mission. ‘It 1s very 
important that it should be at Rubaga’, Lourdel wrote. ‘It 1s 
customary to go nearly every day to pay one’s respects to the 
King, if one is a person of any importance.’ 

So it is on Rubaga hill that the White Fathers’ head- 
quarters and the Cathedral now stands. It, too, commemorates 
its martyrs. 

Charles Luanga was one of Mwanga’s head pages. After 
Mwanga had had one page put to death, he told Luanga he 
could pray at home. ‘Pray here’, he later said. ‘Do not go to 
the white men. If you do I shall think you are betraying me.’ 

‘You think the white men want your kingdom,’ said 
Luanga, ‘yet the religion I have learnt from them teaches me 
to serve you faithfully. I am ready to serve you till death.’ 

Luanga lost favour by trying to prevent the young pages 
from being corrupted. The Arabs persuaded Mwanga that 
a fire on 25th February 1886, which destroyed many of 
Mwanga’s treasures, was due to white treachery, and that 
determined him to kill the Christians. In May he ordered 
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Luanga to assemble the pages. When they came he ordered 
those who prayed to stand out. Asked if they intended to 
remain Christians they said ‘always’. “Take them and kill 
them’, roared Mwanga to the executioners. Taken to the 
place of execution, the boys were wrapped in mats of reeds, 
placed on a pyre of faggots and roasted to death. Luanga was 
burnt slowly, feet first. 

In August 1912 the cause of the twenty-two venerable ser- 
vants of God, Charles Luanga, Mathias Marumba and their 
companions was ‘formally introduced’, and in June 1920 the 
ceremony of beatification was solemnized by Pope Bene- 
dict XV in St. Peter’s at Rome. 

It is to these martyrs that the Cathedral at Rubaga is 
dedicated. For its origins we go to the Sahara and the work 
of one very remarkable far-seeing man. 


xu 
Charles Martial Allemand Lavigerie was born on 31st Octo- 
ber 1825 at Huire, near Bayonne; at the age of fifteen he 
decided he wanted to be a priest and soon afterwards he 
experienced a missionary vocation. 

In 1866 he was made Archbishop of Algiers. ‘Algiers’, he 
wrote, is only the threshold of a vast continent with more 
than 200,000,000 inhabitants. Their conversion must be the 
ultimate aim of all our efforts.’ 

Cardinal Lavigerie first intended the White Fathers only 
for service among the Muslims of the Sahara. Adopting the 
approach of St. Paul, he ordained that members of the order 
should wear the Arab clothes, including a red cap, and have a 
rosary round their necks. He forbade his missionaries in the 
Sahara to preach the gospel. Their task was ‘to win the affec- 
tion and confidence of the Kabyles (tribesmen) by works of 
charity’. They were to become ‘all things to all men’. 

Lavigerie was tireless for the Church and for France. He 
used his high rank in the former to further the imperialist 
interest of the latter in Tunisia. In ten years he needed a 
fresh outlet for his ever-expanding order. He wrote to 
Pius IX that it was evident that the Protestants, who had 
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taken the initiative and were in a majority at the Brussels 
Conference, were going to try to establish themselves in 
Central Africa. 

He wrote also to the French Foreign Office pointing out 
that as a French bishop he could not be indifferent to what 
was happening. He thought France ought to be represented 
in these vast regions, not only by single pioneers but by a 
corporation which could give to its civilizing action the neces- 
sary follow-up, permanence and extent. 

He worked at his plan for a Central African Mission and 
in February 1878 it was approved by the Pope, Leo XIII, 
elected a few days before. ‘The ink was scarcely dry on the 
brief before Lavigerie was in action. The Pope had approved 
four vicariates in the interior of Africa of which one was 
Nyanza. These were entrusted to the White Fathers and ten 
missionaries, including Father Lourdel, were sent off at once. 

Simeon Lourdel, born in 1854, was determined while still 
very young to be a missionary. Accepted for the White Fathers 
in 1873, he made his profession at the Maison Carrée in 1875 
and was posted to a Saharan oasis; while there he was sum- 
moned to go to Nyanza. 

The party were well on their way when Dr. R. N. Cust, an 
active member of the C.M.S. committee, arrived in Algiers 
to make the reasonable request that, since the expanses of 
Africa in which there were no missionaries were limitless, the 
White Fathers might go elsewhere. Lavigerie had meanwhile 
become alarmed by reports he had received of conditions in 
East Africa and told his missionaries not to enter Uganda. 
The letter was lost. 

Failing to get the backing he wanted from the French 
Government, Lavigerie recruited six papal zouaves to defend 
the twelve missionaries he sent to follow the first party. They 
were to be ‘the eventual founders of a Christian kingdom’. 
In a sermon to the party before they left, the Archbishop 
emphasized the iniquity of the slave trade. 

With the departure of these parties the train of events 
which led to Rubaga Cathedral was set in action. It was very 
Catholic and very French and it is easy to see how it was that 
Protestants and Catholics came to be known to national- 
religious-minded Baganda as Ba Ingereza and Ba Fransa. 
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It is not very difficult to imagine what those Protestant mis- 
sionaries felt when the Catholics arrived. They not only 
regarded them as poachers, but had far stronger feelings 
about Rome than are usual in Britain today. Mackay was 
bigoted on the subject and Lourdel a very intense young man. 

When Lourdel arrived there was a deplorable scene in 
front of Mutesa in which Mackay was very Protestant and 
Lourdel very Catholic. 

Mackay gives his version—and Bishop Tucker repeats it. 
A recent Catholic version has appeared. The episode was 
discreditable to both parties. 

Mutesa, apparently at first at a loss to understand wordy, 
heated strife between professors of Christianity, suggested 
that they should go back whence they came and find out 
which had the truth. 

No doubt both missionaries regretted this scene as soon as 
it was over, but it served to impress on Mutesa’s mind and 
those of his chiefs, that the Ba Ingereza and Ba Fransa were 
hostile to each other. Mutesa’s interests in religious rivalries 
were, I think, genuinely intellectual and curious: he was 
studying them in relation to his own position in the Ganda 
system. But they were also political and he sought to use 
them as the conditions of the moment indicated. 

The Roman Church quickly realized the injury being done 
to the Christian faith through the tendency of the Baganda 
to regard ‘Catholic’ and ‘French’ as synonymous terms. 

The accident that the great missionary Cardinal and the 
priests he recruited were Frenchmen had led to the confu- 
sion. As a senior Catholic priest remarked to me, French 
missionaries have often been unable to dissociate themselves 
from politics. 

The Church of England—or the C.M.S.—went their 
logical way to solve their problems when the Native Anglican 
church was set up in 1909, though in the light of modern 
thought, it would surely have been preferable that it should 
have been called the Anglican Church of Uganda. 

The Catholic Church went about things in another way. 
It was stimulated to action by the fact that since the I.B.E.A. 
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Company exercised political control in Uganda, the Protes- 
tants appeared to have more power because both were 
English. ‘The White Fathers therefore began to lose face. ‘To 
remedy this they asked for English missionaries in order to 
give ocular proof of the fact that the Catholic Church was 
universal. 

As a result of this, St. Joseph’s Society of Mill Hill were 
invited to come to Uganda. They set up their headquarters 
on Nsambya Hill. 

In January 1894 that part of Uganda north of Lake Albert 
was included in the Vicariate of Central Africa served by the 
Verona Fathers. As my friend the Catholic priest told me, the 
Italian Fathers have not the same political propensities as 
the early French Fathers. We shall hear more of the Verona 
Fathers later. 


X1U 

Archbishop Cabana spoke confidently of the progress Chris- 
tianity had made amongst the Baganda since the White 
Fathers came in 1879. The martyrs had helped to strengthen 
the growth of the Church and many people were converted 
through the schools. There were, he said, now 36 Africans 
out of a total of 105 priests in the diocese, and 400 African 
sisters. There was some lapsing, but the affair of the Kabaka 
had not had any serious effect and Christianity was firmly 
rooted. Tribal feelings did not make themselves apparent in 
Church relationships. Few Catholics had much to do with 
Congress. He said that in the beginning the Banyoro had 
accepted Christianity with greater difficulty than the 
Baganda, but that did not apply now. Many of the Banyan- 
kole were still pagans and there were few Catholics among 
them, but he thought the Nilotics found a greater difficulty 
in taking Christianity than the Bantu. They came to it be- 
cause in modern conditions it was awkward to be pagan: also 
they expected it would be more advantageous to be Christian. 
This, however, did not apply to the Baganda. 


xU 


These glances at the origins and natures of the two 
churches which brought Christianity to Uganda will have 
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made clear the difficulties with which the rulers and people 
of Buganda in particular were faced. On the one hand was 
the traditional firm attitude of Rome against any dissident 
cult, on the other the militant evangelicanism of England, 
splendid in its time and deeply sincere, but utterly opposed 
to any but the primitive forms of Church origins. We see also 
the fault of political ambition acknowledged on both sides. 
The tragedy lies in this conflict being involuntarily im- 
posed on a people who could not understand it and evaluate 
it as we, because of our history, can. Would England have 
made much of a show of Christianity if it had been Martin 
Luther rather than St. Augustine who landed in Kent in the 
seventh century, let alone both? It may well be difficult for a 
people who have not gone through a Reformation to make a 
great success of a protestant form of Christianity, for to exer- 
Cise private judgment conscientiously requires more than a 
theological smattering. There can be no doubt at all of the 
harm done to Christianity by the political rivalry between 
rival churches battling for the allegiance of the people of 
Uganda. This still goes on, although of course not in the 
violent form of the nineteenth century. The Muslims too 
engage in this and seek to advance the cause of Allah: con- 
sidering, in particular, that their attitude to polygamy is 
more in accord with African instincts and customs, they 
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8. THE HILL OF THE IMPALA 


: 

HE site of Lugard’s fort is more eloquent of the nature of 
the British official impact on Uganda than any other monu- 
ment could be, for it started in a small way and quickly out- 
grew its original conception. The hill itself is small, so small 
that Mwanga does not seem to have hesitated in giving it to 
Lugard. ‘On the 13th (January 1891) he gave me the little 
knoll on which my camp was pitched, named Kampala.’ 

Having got possession, Lugard took steps to be sure he 


could not be evicted. ‘I at once began to build my fort... . It 
was of upright logs of date palm fitted close together. ... On 
January gist . . . the stockade work of Fort Kampala was 
practically complete.’ 


You see the pioneer empire-builder making the most of 
very little from the time of his arrival. He had reached 
Mwanga’s capital on 18th December. He 


‘judged it best to adopt a firm and independent tone ...a deferential 
attitude would be interpreted as fear...and if we showed too great 
anxiety to please... we should only pander to his vanity and render 
him the more unamenable and haughty. Such an attitude neither 
suited my conception of my duty nor my own inclination ...I crossed 
the Nile without waiting for permission and selected my own camp- 
ing ground.’ 


This indeed was Caesar himself and Mwanga already an 
underling. He neither understood nor approved of Mackay 
and Ashe, who ‘relate how they knelt before the King when 
praying for permission to leave the country. Such an attitude 
seemed to me to lower the prestige of Europeans and I deter- 
mined to make my own methods the more marked by con- 
trast.’ Courage Mackay and Ashe had certainly never lacked, 
but the missionaries had apparently not, in rendering their 
dues to Caesar and to God, perceived the importance of 
Caesar being a European. 

Lugard did his best to make a brave show. He says modestly 
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he ‘couldn’t attempt much pomp and display—though I knew 
that appearance counted for much among these people’. His 
clothes were in rags but he ‘had a pair of comparatively sound 
Melton cords, and a jacket of a sleeping suit fitted with brass 
buttons’. 

‘I took a dozen Sudanese with me, and their “present arms” 
and bugle flourish made my show in this respect nearly as 
good as the King’s.’ 

Thus with brass buttons on a pyjama jacket, and a few 
‘native troops’ Lugard introduced into East Africa a tech- 
nique, new there, but with an authentic pedigree deriving 
from first footsteps to Imperial glory elsewhere. For him and 
other pioneers with little support behind them it had a 
strictly practical importance. At a later date it became an 
established procedure, even though its practical purpose had 
gone. 

This, with the thoughtlessness which comes with confi- 
dence of power, was often to lead to the suppression of those 
qualities of friendship, hospitality and generosity of which 
Africans in both the west and the east had shown themselves 
capable at earlier dates. 

It is evident in the case of Uganda that the assertion of 
superiority there was less intense than it often was elsewhere. 
Lugard himself did not overstress things. In his account of 
his reception on 19th December he says ‘there was a very 
great relief and joy in the court at there being no mention 
... of a flag. ... They are nervously afraid of a flag, under- 
standing it means that they give away their country. ... But 
in my camp they see. . . no company’s flag at all! ... Ido not 
intend to make any childish fuss about the flag. . . .’ 


1 
You can see the grass-grown ruin of Lugard’s camp today. 
The top of Kampala hill is still largely clear of buildings, 
though the boy scouts and girl guides of Kampala—appropri- 
ately enough when one thinks of another soldier pioneer, 
Baden Powell—have their modest headquarters there. Boy 
scouts are again so much a part of the true British mystique. 
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But there is a flagstaff and at its base a large bronze panel 
which reads: 


ON THIS SPOT THE FLAG 
OF THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
(CHARTERED) COMPANY WAS FIRST FLOWN 
BY CAPTAIN F. J. D. LUGARD 
ON BEHALF OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
ON THE 18th DECEMBER 1890 
AND ON THE Ist APRIL 1893, 
THE UNION FLAG WAS FIRST FLOWN IN UGANDA 


BY SIR GERALD PORTAL 


In the face of Lugard’s own account the former statement 
recorded is, maybe, not literally true, but in spirit the crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick combined were as 
evident as they could have been. 

It is recorded that when the French annexed Mauritius in 
1721 they put up a cross with the words 


JUBET HIC GALLIA STARE CRUCEM’ 


When you look round at some of these hills of greater 
Kampala, Namirembe, Rubaga and old Kampala itself, the 
same inspiration, underlying the imperial impulse, is there 
if not so directly expressed. 

The degree to which this had influenced the spirit of 
British colonial administration is an extremely important 
factor in the Western impact on Uganda and other countries. 
It is particularly noticeable in the motives of Lugard and it 
is largely through him that it received such emphasis in the 
work of the Colonial Service. The approach was peculiarly 
that of the British nineteenth century, part of the unshake- 
able conviction that the British way of looking at things was, 
if not the only one, at least the best. The line which the 
British administration took was, however, the only one which 


1 France commands that the cross shall stand here. 
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they could take and be true to their principles and, more- 
over, since Western civilization became the avowed aim of the 
peoples of Uganda (and other countries) themselves, it was 
an essential part of establishing it. 

Lugard’s life exemplifies best the motives behind 
the liberal, humanitarian impulses of British imperialism. 
Born in 1858, he became a soldier and went to India and 
had an unhappy love affair. Leaving his army career, and 
quite without money, Lugard sought employment in Africa 
and, after two years in Nyasaland, obtained his job in Uganda 
from the Imperial British East Africa Company. With a 
strong Protestant Christian background, he believed firmly 
in the British Imperial mission, conceiving it as implanting 
the British concept of behaviour firmly in ‘backward’ lands 
and developing their resources for the material benefit of 
themselves and the world at large. Coupled with these ideas, 
he believed in natural rulership and sought to raise its 
standards. 

He described Uganda as containing, ‘if I may use the para- 
dox, a singular, barbaric civilization’; but, as regards the civi- 
lization, he was really quoting Speke. His own emphasis was 
more on the barbarism and it was the British task to put an 
end to it. 

Lugard knew that it required authority to achieve this, 
but in order to avoid having to exercise it the British, 
never really happy in an imperialist role, preferred spheres 
of influence and protectorates which sufficed to keep others 
out. To act without legal authority was as much against the 
British character as it was to tolerate slavery, human sacri- 
fice and tribal war, and in the end the administrators won. 
In 1895 it was held that by accepting a protectorate a native 
ruler surrendered sovereignty and that in an ‘uncivilized 
protectorate’ the Crown had the right to assume whatever 
attributes of sovereignty its duties made necessary. The exer- 
cise of this power did not always escape criticism and in 1903 
Lugard wrote from Northern Nigeria that, “The advocates of 
civilization at any price who protest against military opera- 
tions appear to forget that this nation has assumed before 
God and the civilized world the responsibility of maintaining 
peace and good order’ in a British protectorate. 
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Years later he wrote: 


‘It was the task of civilization to put an end to slavery, to estab- 
lish courts of law, to inculcate in the natives a sense of individual 
responsibility, of liberty and of justice, and to teach their rulers 
how to apply these principles; above all to see to it that the system 
of education should be such as to produce happiness and progress.’ 


How far these ideas had been truly implanted before anti- 
colonial pressure compelled the adoption of ‘democratic self- 
government in six-easy-lessons’ methods, will only become 
clear sometime after independence has been reached. 


ttt 

In surroundings largely hostile, Lugard made Mwanga sign 
a treaty on 26th December 1890. “The treaty was certainly 
obtained against his will—I have never said the contrary.’ 
Lugard regarded his mission ‘as one for the reclamation and 
settlement of Uganda’. He was dealing with a king who as a 
man had little to commend him and much to condemn him. 
‘Surely I was right to refuse to be deterred by the opposition 
of such a king?’ 

‘Mwanga’, said Lugard, ‘during his lifetime must be King 
in name only, and the real government must be vested in the 
Resident acting with the chiefs. On his death, during the 
long minority of his nephew, the Waganda will finally learn 
that the seat of all executive and judicial power is at Kampala 
alone.’ 

Having made himself master of the opinions of the chiefs, 
said Lugard, the Resident ‘would then be free to make such 
concessions to their prejudices as he may find feasible, and 
not opposed to the radical principles of the measure he desires 
to adopt’. He was already a master of ‘the spirit of British 
colonial rule’. 


tv 
It was not long before Lugard’s fort was needed: the ‘religious 
war’ of 1892 still has its echoes. 
The acute stresses evident in the country represented 
national and political rather than religious rivalries. The 
national party were, of course, the Baganda, those Ganda by 
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race and religion: the two ideas were inseparable and the 
religious was absorbed in the national. The first foreigners 
to acquire local interests had been Arabs and an Arab abroad 
is a Muslim first. Nevertheless Ganda thinkers would neces- 
sarily equate the case of the others with their own: national- 
ism came first and the Muslims were Wa-Alabu. 

The missionaries, for the same reason, were Wa-Ingereza 
or Wa-Fransa. Any Ganda who became respectively a Muslim, 
a Protestant or a Catholic was one of the Wa-Alabu, the 
Wa-Ingereza or the Wa-Fransa. Mwanga distrusted them all 
and leaned to one or another as the latest rumours, mainly 
from the Wa-Alabu, suggested. 

Since Mwanga’s return in October 1889, the friction be- 
tween the Wa-Ingereza chiefs and the Wa-Fransa chiefs had 
increased: they were only kept from fighting by fear of the 
Wa-Alabu who were in force. No party was satisfied and, 
stiffened by the advice of the Europeans, the Wa-Fransa and 
the Wa-Ingereza showed no willingness to compromise. 
Lugard was almost glad to be able to lead them together 
against the Wa-Alabu; but when the latter were defeated, the 
cause for alliance was forgotten. The four contending ele- 
ments were quite out of Mwanga’s control and the European 
missionaries were hostile to each other and suspicious of the 
Company. 

On 24th January 1892, the inevitable big clash between 
the Wa-Ingereza and the Wa-Fransa came and Mwanga fled 
to an island. Eventually he was brought back and Lugard 
parcelled out Buganda to the rival missionaries. An under- 
standing was also reached with the fugitive Wa-Alabu who 
had elected a Kabaka of their own—Mbogo—after the depo- 
sition of Kalema. They agreed now to acknowledge Mwanga 
and were given some chieftainships. 


vu 
Lugard had barely established his influence after the religious 
war when he received orders to withdraw. The company 
could not afford the expense. 
Chartered companies, started under private initiative, had 
been the classic method by which the Empire was expanded, 
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for the state was often unwilling to assume overseas responsi- 
bilities. If these companies could, they made money and 
prospered, and paid for the administration. But Uganda 
looked like a dead loss. 

However, the situation had already been saved when 
Lugard was ordered to withdraw. In September 1890 
Mr. Sholto Douglas was entertaining Bishop Tucker and two 
other friends, both members of the C.M.S. Committee, at 
his house in Scotland. The forthcoming withdrawal of the 
I.B.E.A. Company weighed heavily on them. 

One afternoon Sir William Mackinnon, chairman of the 
company, arrived unexpectedly in his yacht. He, too, was 
worried about the withdrawal and showed them how 1m- 
possible it was for the company, its finances being what they 
were, to continue without assistance. But he made a definite 
proposal. ‘Uganda Is costing us £40,000 a year’, he said. ‘Help 
us to raise £30,000 and we will undertake to continue for at 
least another year. If you will raise £15,000 I will myself give 
£10,000 and will try to raise another £5,000 amongst my 
friends.’ 

The money was raised by the end of October—f1,000 
more than had been asked for. So Uganda had had a tem- 
porary reprieve, but the time ran out and the British Govern- 
ment itself decided on withdrawal. 

This time Lugard was in England and took part in the 
campaign. 

‘Newspapers and reviews teemed with articles on the sub- 
ject. Public meetings were held all over the country. All 
spoke with the same voice: Uganda must be retained at all 
Costs.’ 

The campaign became a national movement: petitions 
came from thirty-five English counties, from Wales and from 
Scotland, and one or two from Ireland. Although the prob- 
lems to be met in Uganda were such local ones as the balance 
of power between Protestants and Catholics and Muslims, or 
an interest such as controlling the head waters of the Nile, 
the motives which induced all this support for Uganda's 
retention were far other: the horror of slavery, fear for the 
passing of free trade. They were enough to ensure that 
Uganda was not evacuated. 
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Government in Uganda is not just a neat and tidy system of 
colonial government on the British model imported and im- 
posed. Some of its main features today date back to a remote 
past, though their origins are not native. 

Down to about the fourteenth century, ‘government’ 
among the people living on the northern shores of Lake 
Victoria must have been very simple—a very minimum and 
connected largely with the association between members of 
the five clans and the land. 

In about the fourteenth century came a new infiltration 
of Hamites and fourteen more clans headed by Kintu, who 
certainly seems to have had the nation-building genius, for 
he organized what were now the nineteen clans under his 
rule and established three administrative divisions. These 
were the first three Sazas or counties of Buganda. Over them 
he set officials who, judging from their titles and later prac- 
tice, were probably officers of his court. He also added 
Busujju to his Kingdom. 

Perhaps at the end of the fourteenth century, there was 
another powerful injection of Hamitic ruling influence from 
Bunyoro where the Hamitic-Lwoo stream had long set up 
the parent régime of Kitara. This was led by Kimera, who 
brought several more clans with him. Kimera set up five Saza 
heads whose counties became the real nucleus of modern 
Uganda. Buganda’s kings increased its boundaries in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and, when 
Speke arrived at the court of Mutesa in 1862, there were ten 
counties. 

The way in which those pastoral conquerors developed the 
idea of territorial chiefs to rule the lands and people they 
acquired, was very much like the way in which we carried 
out our own colonization. What is remarkable perhaps is the 
genius for compromise the invaders of Uganda had. Normally 
they superimposed their administrative system on people who 
had hitherto lived in clans based on family expansion, but 
they were not dogmatic about this. They were prepared to 
compromise when the clan head would do the job loyally, so 
in some cases the chiefs were, and are, appointed from certain 
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clans. Buganda was not the territory of a tribe: it was a nation 
of people of varying origins welded together with a king 
whom all recognized and in whom they saw themselves re- 
flected and represented. 


vu 
In all this one can hardly fail to be struck by a general 
similarity to the way a nation was formed and counties 
evolved in England. Some were ancient kingdoms, sub-king- 
doms or tribal divisions artificially set up as the power of 
kings expanded by conquest or otherwise, with an adminis- 
trative post or stronghold as their centre. 

One great difference in thought between Uganda and 
England is in the idea of popular representation. The county 
in England was, from very early on, regarded as a community 
and approached the King as a corporate body, but in 1300 it 
was enacted that all sheriffs, except the hereditary ones of 
certain counties, might be chosen by the county. This only 
lasted for forty years but was the germ of the elected repre- 
sentative, an idea quite foreign to the Hamitic concept. It 
was impressed on me on several occasions and particularly at 
Mengo, that if I wanted to understand the Buganda system 
of administration I must remember that everybody had to be 
directly subordinate to someone else. ‘The Kabaka was the 
fount of all authority. ‘The county chiefs or earls of Uganda 
were the direct servants of the Kabaka, and no more than 
instruments for carrying out his will. 

The King of Uganda had always to be of the blood royal 
and a male. 

He was a despot: he might ask the advice of chiefs, but as 
often as not he would disregard it if 1t did not conform with 
his own ideas. The Katikiro and the Kimbugwe were the two 
principal chiefs. Neither had territorial jurisdiction, but the 
ten territorial chiefs or ‘earls’ had access to the King only 
through the Katikiro. 

The King sat in council with these twelve major chiefs and 
the council carried on the details of government. It sat, of 
course, at the King’s pleasure, but was in more or less 
permanent session. It was this council which today 1s called 
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the great Lukiko, the parliament of Buganda, but in its 
origins it was no more than a gathering. Lukiko means no 
more than a baraza or durbar, a meeting, a conference, and 
in the same way all the councils of chiefs at lower levels were 
called Lukiko. 

Apart from those regions incorporated in the kingdom, the 
King had a degree of sovereignty over certain neighbouring 
regions. Busoga was tributary and the Sekibobo—the earl of 
Kyagwe—had charge of relations with it. Koki was also tribu- 
tary, but had its own Kabaka and Lukiko. The Pokino, the 
earl of Buddu, conducted Buganda’s relations with it, as he 
did with Kiziba which paid tax. Ankole had not been 
subjugated but sent large presents to its powerful neighbour. 
The Buganda national idea was, like that of Britain, also 
imperialist. 

Uiit 
Buganda’s sovereignty continued unabated until Lugard’s 
treaty, but after Mwanga’s first flight in 1888, the true 
Kabakaship was in effect in abeyance and the chiefs exercised 
authority. 

Nevertheless, thought was confused and Buganda accepted 
the treaty which Mwanga signed as valid. (In the case of the 
1900 agreement, I was told that in Buganda eyes its validity 
rested on the fact that it was not repudiated by Daudi Chwa 
when he came of age and ‘ate Buganda’.) 

Lugard’s treaty provided for protection and for the pro- 
motion of civilization and commerce by the introduction of 
a system of administration and organization. Mwanga sur- 
rendered his right to treat with foreign powers and agreed 
that the company’s Resident should deal with all Europeans. 

The treaty also provided that Mwanga should not make 
war and that missionaries should be free to settle and to teach. 
Slave trade was abolished, but subject to certain controls over 
revenue, the power and authority of the King were to be 
upheld. 

Portal’s provisional treaty in 1893 further gave H.M. 
Government some powers over revenue and the administra- 
tion of justice. Export and import trade were, like the affairs 
of Europeans, also British concerns. This was made definitive 
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on the 27th August 1894 and on the same day the kingdom 
of Uganda—Buganda as we know it—became a British Pro- 
tectorate by virtue of an Order in Council. 

There were thus three instruments from which British 
authority derived—the Anglo-German agreement of 1890, 
the Treaty, and the Order in Council. 

Lugard and his successors brought areas other than 
Buganda under British influence, among them the kingdom 
of Ankole and that of Toro, which he re-created. Bunyoro 
was conquered. 

Buganda expanded considerably from the time of Mutesa I 
onwards; a good deal was achieved with British help. It got 
territory from Ankole and from Bunyoro and in 1896 the 
independent little kingdom of Koki joined it by agreement. 
This surrender of sovereignty seems to have been entirely 
voluntary. 

There were at least two reasons for the formal protectorate 
not being extended beyond Buganda in 1894. Britain was not 
anxious to take on any more responsibilities than she had to, 
and Buganda was in expansive mood and determined to ex- 
tend its dominion, this apparently suiting the British. 

In June 1896, however, the Protectorate—still called the 
Uganda Protectorate—was extended east and west of Buganda 
to include the territory in the British sphere, and this brought 
in Bunyoro and Busoga. Gradually, pieces were added until 
1900. 

The extension of British influence beyond Buganda gave 
a separate identity to kingdom and tribal areas, but ad- 
ministratively the whole protectorate was ‘Bugandized’. 

In 1900 Sir Harry Johnston negotiated the agreement with 
Buganda, on which, until 1955, the Baganda largely relied as 
the basis of the preservation of their administrative autonomy. 
Apart from regulating taxation and control of land, it defined 
the boundaries of the kingdom and twenty counties and dealt 
with other administrative details such as the constitution of 
the Lukiko. 

Agreements were made in 1900 and 1901 with Toro and 
Ankole, which gave them also a kingdom status of which they 
are very conscious and much later, in 1933, a similar one with 
Bunyoro did the same for the one-time parent state and 
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source of them all. Policy continued to be building up the 
administration on the basis of the native governments. 
Lugard’s indirect rule doctrine, formulated in Nigeria, that 
chiefs surrendered everything to the British and then be- 
came executive agents of the central government, was never 
adopted. 


1X 
Through the years that followed one sees a conflict of ideas 
of central government between the protectorate Government 
and H.M.G. on the one hand and Buganda on the other. As 
we have already seen British ideas varied. 

In contrast, the Buganda idea has been fairly consistently 
that of a native state ready to expand not only its powers, 
limited by treaty, but its boundaries. ‘The kingdom idea has 
remained undiminished. The Baganda have watched their 
treaty position jealously and resisted encroachments, and 
though modern Uganda nationalists might like to unify 
Uganda, they follow public feeling, encouraging local senti- 
ment for ‘state’ autonomy. The elective idea has not greatly 
taken root in Buganda and the reasons for this are probably 
not only political. 

Misgovernment lead to crisis in 1927 and 1937-38, and the 
latter almost led to the Kabaka’s downfall. Finally there was 
the crisis of 1953. This led, in 1955, to the Namirembe Con- 
ference presided over by Professor Keith Hancock, then 
probably best known as the author of a brilliant war-time 
Penguin, Argument of Empire. He sat first alone with the 
Committee appointed by the Lukiko and then with the Com- 
mittee and the Governor together. Probably never before 
had a Governor sat under the chairmanship of someone else 
in his own territory. The Conference recommended that the 
kingdom of Buganda should continue to be an integral part 
of Uganda, that Government in Buganda should be in the 
hands of Ministers and that Kabakas should be constitutional 
rulers bound by a Solemn Engagement to observe Agreements 
and not to prejudice the security and welfare of the Buganda 
people and the Protectorate. At the same time all the tradi- 
tional dignities of the Kabaka were to be fully safeguarded. 
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The 1900 Agreement was revised on the lines of these recom- 
mendations. 

In February 1954, the Secretary of State had announced in 
Parliament that the aim would be to develop Uganda as a 
primarily African State, with safeguards for minorities. The 
Governor now issued a statement which developed this 
further. He said that the ultimate aim was a responsible 
government answerable to the Legislature elected by the 
whole Protectorate. As a step towards this a ministerial sys- 
tem would now be introduced, and the Legislative Council, 
in which Buganda would be represented by five members 
instead of three, expanded. In the light of these proposals the 
Buganda constitutional committee recommended that the 
Buganda members should be elected to the Legislative 
Council by the Lukiko. 

While the 1955 Agreement went far to resolving points of 
difference between the Protectorate and the Buganda Govern- 
ment, the kingdom survives and survives strengthened. 
Buganda has secured a large measure of self-government. 


x 


The Buganda system of local internal administration under 
chiefs continued to be consolidated until, by the late 1920s, 
they were all salaried officials, to all intents and purposes 
subordinates of the district commissioners. The senior chiefs 
were very influential, well paid, and with pretty universal 
authority, since they had executive and judicial powers. 

Presently, however, it became apparent that as mere 
bureaucrats they were becoming a barrier between the ad- 
ministration and the people. So from 1937 onwards a system 
of councils at all levels was gradually built up. Only advisory, 
and without executive functions, they were little more than 
the traditional pattern and no real step to democracy. 

In 1947 Mr. Creech Jones sent out a now famous dispatch 
calling for Colonial Governments to develop an efficient and 
democratic system of local government. It rang the death 
knell of the crystallized system of indirect rule, and made 
the British system of local government highly fashionable. 
Inevitably British democracy has now become almost as 
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crystalline a doctrine as indirect rule. Democracy tends to be 
an end in itself, rather than the things which it secures for 
the individual in Britain. 

In 1949 further democratization of Uganda councils took 
place, but they still had no real responsibility. ‘Their revenues 
were increased, but the governments or central departments 
still retained control of their spending. This attempt was 
more or less abandoned in 1951, but from 1952 a new 
approach was made. 

Early in 1955, a new law provided for extensive powers to 
be given to district councils to raise and spend revenue. The 
councils are now more directly elected and thus gain new 
blood. On the other hand, the chiefs are the main executive 
agents of the councils but still remain largely subject to the 
central Government. 

In Buganda things are rather different. The counties vary 
greatly in size and are not necessarily suitable units for local 
government: but above all the Buganda tradition 1s very 
strongly entrenched. In some other parts the councils, 
although patently British in origin, seem to be absorbed into 
the tribal system. With an organization which they now feel 
to be their own, there is, however, little inclination yet to 
look to the central Government as equally so. 


x1 

‘Almighty God, who in Thine infinite wisdom and provi- 
dential goodness hath appointed the offices of rulers and 
parliaments for the welfare of society and the just govern- 
ment of men: We beseech thee .. .’, the Clerk of the Council, 
wigged and robed, reads the prayers. Behind him stands the 
President, the Governor of Uganda, in front of the Speaker's 
chair. Left and right of you as you face the assembly from 
the public gallery at the other end of the Chamber are the 
Government benches and those of the Council’s repre- 
sentative members. 

The Legislative Council of Uganda is beginning its sitting. 
You have no difficulty in realizing that this is the authentic 
spirit of Westminster transported from the banks of the 
‘Thames to the shores of the Victoria Nyanza. 
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The Order in Council of 1894 formally established 
Buganda as a Protectorate: that of 1902 outlined a consti- 
tutional framework for the country. From these Orders in 
Council the Government of Uganda legally derives, and it 
developed much like that of any colonial territory, importing 
British concepts of Government. 

So far we have traced the Ganda concept of government 
and seen how it was affected by outside influence and sur- 
vived; but it is equally important to remember the essential 
character and source of the British concept, for the final 
picture in Uganda has not yet been worked out. 

The British colonial governor was originally the whole 
Government of the realm of England transported overseas. 
He was King, Executive Government, and Parliament and, 
until post-war times, he survived widely as at once a Tudor 
monarch, Prime Minister and, when a Legislative Council 
was introduced, Speaker. Uganda did not get its first Legis- 
lative Council till 1921 and that consisted of six members, 
all Europeans and four of them officials. The Asians refused 
the seat offered to them and though there were certainly 
Africans of a stature fit to sit on it, African interests were left 
to European officials. Policy then was largely based on the 
idea of native states, and the Legislative Council, although its 
pedigree led back to the British Parliament, was in the case 
of Uganda little more a Council of State advising a Tudor 
Monarch whose kingdom, however, was not entirely his own. 

Over the years more members were added to the Legis- 
lature: the first Indian member was appointed in 1926, but 
it was not until 1945 that an African was included. By 1950 
the Council had grown to thirty-two, of whom sixteen were 
Government officials and sixteen unofficials. Eight of the un- 
officials were Africans: four were Europeans, four were 
Asians. Four years later there was another dramatic extension 
to fifty-six members, of whom twenty were Africans. 

In September 1955, the Council reached its present size— 
sixty members, of whom half are Africans. The Council was 
in form at least a real Parliament. 

Many Colonial legislatures now have a Speaker, but in 
Uganda the Governor is still President. Then on the Govern- 
ment side, there are eleven ministers, of whom three are 
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Africans and one Asian. There are two African Parliamentary 
secretaries, four Government officials (one being the Resident 
of Buganda and another the Solicitor General), and thirteen 
backbenchers. Seven of these are African, four Europeans and 
two Asians and all of them speak and vote as they like, except 
on a question of confidence. 

The other side of the House is called the representative 
side, not the opposition, for Uganda has not yet got a govern- 
ment which can be turned out of office, and the representative 
side does not form an alternative government. There are 
eighteen African members, elected in Buganda by an electoral 
college, elsewhere by district councils. There are six Euro- 
peans and six Asians chosen by the Governor after consulta- 
tion with the two communities. All members are appointed 
for four years.’ 

The variety of experience represented by the members 1s 
interesting. There are school teachers and ‘local’ government 
officials, medical practitioners, barristers, a newspaper editor, 
the president of the Uganda National Congress, a farmer and 
a trader. Business accounts for most of the Europeans and 
Asians, though there are lawyers and a doctor and a professor 
of history. There are three women members and four women 
have been members. It is interesting too that of the thirty 
African members in 1956, eleven, including two ministers, 
are Baganda. 

In order to provide a period of consolidation and stability 
it has been decided that no further major constitutional 
change shall be introduced until 1961, though it was stated 
that this did not mean that self-government would be 
achieved then. Sir Andrew Cohen made an important speech 
about this decision in April 1956. He said that the objective 
must be to introduce direct election on a common roll for 
representative members of the Legislature and that, except- 
ing perhaps in the still rather primitive district of Karamoja, 
it was likely that by 1961 there would be a desire for elections 

1 There are now (May 1959) 62 members of whom 34 are Africans. Five 
African seats are vacant because Buganda declines to send representatives. 
There is now a Speaker in addition. There are three African Parliamentary 
Secretaries, the Resident of Buganda is no longer a member and there are 


fifteen backbenchers including ten Africans. Ten of the African repre- 
sentative members are directly elected. 
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on this basis. In Buganda the Lukiko had agreed to a quick 
system of electing representatives in 1956, on the understand- 
ing that in 1957 there should be a review of the system chosen. 
If therefore there was a desire for direct elections for Buganda 
members at the end of 1957, that would be recommended 
for Buganda only. 


x01 
Broadly speaking, the executive of the central government in 
Uganda also not only derives from, but bears a strong resem- 
blance to, the British machine, but much of Uganda (and 
Buganda in particular) does not yet think of the Protectorate 
Government as a central government as we understand it. 
The attitude is partly equivalent to that shown to a Residency 
by native states and partly as if the British Government were 
in benevolent occupation to prevent anything untoward hap- 
pening. The Uganda Government is also looked on as the 
source of such useful things as hospitals, schools and roads. I 
learnt several times that if a man speaks of ‘the Government’, 
he probably means ‘the Buganda Government’ or, some simi- 
lar Government—I even heard this use in Busoga which has 
no unified traditional government. The Protectorate Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is called “The English Government’. 

No doubt these attitudes derive from the dominance of 
thought by the Buganda mystique, the comparatively 
developed stage government had reached before the British 
came and British practice in earlier years. Ideas may slowly 
change as the central Government employs more and more 
of the inhabitants of Uganda in senior posts. 

In fact, of course, the Uganda Government has the classic 
character of a colonial government of the pattern derived 
from the original American Colonies; though, as the late 
Mr. L. S. Amery once said: ‘Each Colonial Government has 
grown up on the spot by a continuous process of local evolu- 
tion. Each Government is autochthonous, racy of the soil, 
adapted to local conditions and in sympathy with the popu- 
lation it administers.’ 

Until 1955, the apparatus of government consisted of the 
Secretariat, the provincial administration and a number of 
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technical departments; agriculture, veterinary, medical, 
public works and so on. The secretariat, presided over by the 
Chief Secretary, was the machine by which the Governor 
exercised general control over public affairs and through 
which he transmitted his policy. 

The provincial administration, the earliest and by far the 
most important instrument of Government over the length 
and breadth of a colonial dependency, finds, unlike other 
departments, no counterpart in the metropolitan British 
system. The ‘D.C.’, the District Commissioner, has been the 
main and indispensable instrument of the development of 
Western civilization almost everywhere in the Colonial 
Empire. If he has any counterpart in Europe it is among the 
Continental nations—he resembles if anything the Prefect of 
France—but was no doubt, like most institutions in the 
development of colonial rule, an empirical invention. 

Nowadays, of course, he is fading out as democratic develop- 
ment proceeds and the need for paternal care recedes and 
becomes unpopular. In Buganda he is the Protectorate agent 
and assistant resident. In the first capacity he performs those 
functions which are within the jurisdiction of the central 
Government and in the second he is adviser to the officers of 
the Buganda Government. Elsewhere he is still D.C. It was 
of the essence of his job that he was ‘the Government’ to the 
people of his district and in direct touch with them. ‘Today he 
is so much chair-bound and so much tied to committees that 
he is not nearly so well known or so all-knowing as he was. 

A generation ago most Colonial Governments had agricul- 
tural, medical, education and public works departments rep- 
resented at district or provincial level, and some a few others. 
Now the technical departments are legion. Uganda lists about 
thirty-five departments altogether, many quite new and deal- 
ing with pretty well everything that concerns the develop- 
ment of the people and resources of the country. The per- 
vasive nature of their services must of course draw people 
more and more to a realization that the Government ts theirs 
and not a foreign imposition. Some of this will become evi- 
dent as we learn more of Uganda; agriculture, education and 
sO on, are activities we shall constantly meet, as well as newer 
services like community development and _ co-operative 
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development. The public works department is one which 
every citizen should think of: it maintains 2,805 miles of all- 
weather main roads, 445 of them tarmac. Then again it con- 
structs and looks after township water supplies. It builds 
public buildings and offices. Or look at a new department, the 
Uganda Credit and Savings Bank, which makes loans to 
Africans to enable them to increase production. 

Since the ministerial system was introduced, the technical 
departments are the care of ministers who answer for them to 
the legislature. ‘The Chief Secretary is the senior and now 
co-ordinates the work of ministers and deals with defence, 
external affairs, etc. The Minister of Natural Resources 
handles agriculture, veterinary services, forests, game and 
fisheries and other things in the natural resources field; the 
Minister of Local Government deals with the provincial 
administration, native governments, district councils and 
township authorities; the Minister of Social Services with 
African housing, education, labour and medical services; the 
Minister of Corporations and Regional Communications with 
the Uganda Electricity Board, the Uganda Development Cor- 
poration, railways and harbours, civil aviation and so on; the 
Minister of Commerce and Works with trade and public 
works, and internal transport; the Minister of Rural Develop- 
ment with co-operative and community development and 
other activities which help the people of the countryside to 
advance; and the Minister of Land Tenure with all land 
and survey matters.’ 


Xttt 
I wonder why the beautiful crested crane is the emblem of 
Uganda? Perhaps because the impala which has now bounded 
off Lugard’s hill not only to its spreading neighbourhood but 


all over Uganda, still has a lot of the Buganda idea in its 
head. But it is also now a very democratic beast. 


1Since this was written the allocation of portfolios has been somewhat 
changed and those to whom this is important should consult an up-to-date 
official publication. 
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t 
NCE upon a time, as must by now be apparent, Uganda 
gave nothing to the outside world and wanted nothing in 
return. It fed itself and clothed itself and the fatal business 
of meeting expanding material desires bothered it not at all. 
And that was not very long ago. 
Lugard wrote: 


‘They are just as happy naked as clothed—possibly happier, who 
knows? And are they not happier without arms and powder? Yet 
what else has the civilized world hitherto imported? Are the natives 
better, wiser, or happier men for the possession of beads, brass, iron 
and copper ornaments, tawdry looking-glasses and mouth organs?’ 


The nakedness, of course, did not apply to the Bantu, 
particularly the Baganda, who wore their bark-cloth. 

Lugard thought it a fair aim for commerce to replace bark- 
cloth by ‘good sound cloth at fair rates, to supply the house 
utensils, the coinage and even writing paper (which they 
really want)’, and in return export the surplus of food and 
grain. This he thought ought to be the trade between Uganda 
and Britain; yet the cloth was American and Indian, the 
biscuits German, the oil Russian and the matches Swedish. 

So trade began in Uganda by the selling of such things as 
the people could collect and other people wanted. Ivory con- 
tinued to be the most important until some time after the 
British advent. I shall always remember the sight of Hamali 
carts loaded with tusks being pushed through Zanzibar’s 
narrow streets, many of them from Uganda. 

The next stage was the introduction of cotton, and the 
third, which still continues, what is known as the ‘diversifi- 
cation of the agricultural economy’, or in other words, not 
putting trust in cotton alone; a fourth stage is the start of an 
industrial age, but that has hardly got going yet. And as long 
as the people of Uganda continue to want bicycles, motor cars, 
clothes other than bark-cloth, wireless sets and all the other 
things we seem to find indispensable to our only moderate 
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contentment, they will have to go on producing these things 
—cotton, coffee, tea, tobacco, copper, cement, electricity, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Kampala began its career as Uganda’s commercial capital, 
in posse if not in esse, as soon as Lugard settled there, for the 
Imperial British East African Company was, as we have seen, 
fundamentally a commercial concern. 

The porterage from the coast almost strangled the expan- 
sion of trade for it cost anything from £3 10s. to £7 to move 
56 lb. from Mombasa to Kampala. 

The first trade report appeared in 1897. It showed that 
imports had cost £4,922 in 1894 and exports had gained 
£5,481. In the following year these figures were trebled. Ivory 
was the main export, and cotton, prints, beads, wire, silk, 
linen and some manufactured goods made up the imports. 

It seems strange that the Indian traders did not penetrate 
inland until the 1890s. Hindus, like Arabs, had traded with 
the East Africa coast since the time of Nabonidus of Babylon 
and before. About the first Indian pioneer in the interior was 
Allidina Visram, who by 1901 was supplying most small 
traders in Uganda. ‘A charming little old gentleman’, Sir 
Frederick Jackson called him, ‘respected by everyone in the 
country, high or low, white or black.’ 

So trade expanded and presently European traders and 
merchants came too. Foreign traders from the first were not 
always too scrupulous. But the Baganda were not simple, 
trusting savages. In 1898 they were already beginning to feel 
that the traders were not giving them full value for the goods 
they bought. The chiefs sent a caravan off to Mombasa on 
their own account, but there is no record whether their ven- 
ture was successful. 

As the railway gradually approached Uganda in the early 
years of the century, more Indians came in and trade took on 
a fresh complexion. Kampala grew and more shops were 
opened in the country. Sir Harry Johnston encouraged all 
this and noted that, through Indian and German enterprise, 
every important centre had a ‘well-appointed store’. By 1911 
there were 1,904 Indians scattered all over Uganda, mostly 
in trade, and in 1931, 13,026. Retail trade was mostly in their 
hands. 
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One of the most curious things about the development of 
trade was the Government’s action in fixing the cost of a 
trading licence at R150 or about £10 in 1901. This prevented 
Africans from learning to trade. The following letter from 
Government in that year reads strangely indeed today: “This 
was meant to safeguard the genuine trader, as the small native 
could not trade or undersell the genuine trader, since he had 
to take out the same licence. ‘The Commissioner’s object was 
to remove the small pettifogging traders, whose object it was 
to undersell the genuine trader.’ ‘This curious policy no doubt 
contributed to what became the Indian problem and without 
it there might well have been less need to train African 
traders. 

Nowadays external trade is still largely in Asian and Euro- 
pean hands. Africans, however, are capturing more of the 
local trade. ‘They are also being encouraged to trade overseas, 
particularly in the import field, but they have not yet got 
mercantile experience. 

it 

On 1st July 1903, a private and confidential letter was issued 
from 15, Old Jewry. It was headed ‘Proposed ‘‘Uganda 
Development Company” ’ and stated that a limited company 
would be formed with a capital of £15,000 to carry on and 
extend the work done since 1899 by Mr. K. Borup, superin- 
tendent of the Industrial Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, in the elementary and technical education and indus- 
trial training of natives in Uganda. 

Kristen Eskildsen Borup was a Danish-Canadian lay mis- 
sionary who came out to the C.M.S. in 1899 to start training, 
and his name is still a household word, even in remote parts 
of Uganda. He had six pupils at first and instructed them in 
printing, carpentry, writing, arithmetic and Christian teach- 
ing. The idea quickly caught on and the Kabaka’s mother 
then gave a donation to build a bigger place. 

Borup’s idea was to ‘teach the Baganda to handle 
machinery’, to print their own literature ‘under Christian 
direction, thereby’, he said, somewhat optimistically, ‘pre- 
venting objectionable literature from circulating’, and to 
‘enable the young Baganda to compete with foreign skilled 
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labour’. To prove that they could, he pointed out that several 
of his pupils were doing splendid work at the Government 
press and that Namirembe Cathedral, the third one, had 
been built by native labour. The mission could not afford the 
£3,000 Borup wanted, but a very remarkable group of men 
had seen Borup’s letters and met him on leave and they 
wanted to help any scheme which could develop Uganda. 

The group was led by Thomas Fowell Victor Buxton, 
President of the Anti-slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society and treasurer of the C.M.S., and his cousin Alfred 
Fowell Buxton, a well-known London banker. Their grand- 
father was Thomas Fowell Buxton who had written the book 
which inspired David Livingstone. 

It was this group which issued that letter. Its members 
suggested modestly that cotton grew wild in Uganda and that 
they proposed to make experimental planting of the best 
varieties and, if experiments turned out well, to promote 
growth on a large scale. They talked about rubber, coffee, 
sugar and various grains and proposed to keep Mr. Borup. 
The response was slow but promising and at the end of 
October 1903 the new company was registered. 

The Uganda Company seems to typify the alliance of 
Wilberforce and Adam Smith, of Christianity and commerce 
and its story can well underline the part which commerce has 
played in the development of society in Uganda. 

People naturally invest in order to make profits and pre- 
sumably that is what those who responded to the letter of 
July 1903 expected to do—quite reasonably. In fact, however, 
those early investors only had the privilege of pioneering in 
Uganda’s development. 

It is said that at an early shareholders’ meeting a man said, 
‘I came here thinking it was an ordinary shareholders’ meet- 
ing, but I find myself in a nest of philanthropists.’ Indeed, 
from 1903 to 1952 the average dividend was only 3 per cent. 
Since then, however, development has gone straight ahead. 


113 
In 1903 Borup imported two-and-a-half tons of seed pre- 
sented by the British Cotton Growers Association and 
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distributed it early in 1904 to peasants in Buganda through 
the chiefs. ‘The Company printed instructions in Luganda for 
growing it and the basis of Uganda prosperity was laid. Pro- 
cessed by simple machinery, the first fifty-four bales of cotton 
were shipped from Uganda in 1904. 

Once established, the industry went on from strength to 
strength, but it was not all easy going. There was theft to 
contend with and there was competition, but many competi- 
tors were far from scrupulous. The quality deteriorated, but 
Sir Hesketh Bell cleaned up this situation. 

‘I have decided’, he wrote in his diary, ‘that, as soon as the 
present crop has been gathered, every cotton plant that is not 
of the “upland” variety, now growing throughout the Pro- 
tectorate, must be uprooted and burnt. All the local seed now 
collected in the ginneries must be destroyed and no planting 
of cotton will be allowed save with seed which will be pro- 
vided by Government and distributed through the chiefs. 


‘I am taking the responsibility of assuring Lord Elgin that, 
if my proposals be agreed to, the amount of cotton exported 
from this territory in five years will be enormous.’ 

He was right. In the year 1906—7, 980 bales of cotton of 
400 lb. each were exported, in 1911—12, 20,433! But what a 
flea bite that is to the 333,002 bales exported in 1953, when 
the Company had been founded fifty years. The value then 
of cotton and cotton seed was about £35 million, or over 
64 per cent of the total value of Uganda’s domestic exports, 
not far short of £48 million. It was not until 1955 that the 
value of coffee exported exceeded the value of cotton for the 
first time. In that year, however, cotton was only 300,000 
bales, worth nearly £16 million, while coffee fetched just 
over £18 million. 

Cotton and coffee! Practically all the growing is done by 
Africans and the cotton 1s owing to a commercial company 
which on the record we have seen can hardly be called 
Imperialist exploiters. The value of motor vehicles imported 
in 1955 was over £2} million and that of bicycles over 
£710,000. By far the greatest number are bought by Africans. 
Shades of Lenin! 
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In the middle of the depression of the early ‘thirties the 
Uganda Company bought its first tea estate at Mityana and 
a new factory was opened there in 1938. In 1946 it bought 
Kiamare Naimbe groups of plantations of coffee, tea, rubber 
and vanilla, in 1949 two estates in Toro district and in 1953, 
the year of its 50th anniversary, it opened a new cotton 
ginnery at Kireka. It owns nine ginneries now, all except one 
being in Buganda. 

There is not much the Company does not do now. It runs 
an enormous garage in Kampala and it imports every sort of 
motor vehicle, including agricultural, and accessories. It im- 
ports steel structure for building, cotton ginning machinery 
and baling presses and most electrical things from power 
Station installations to radios. It imports paint, clocks, tea- 
chests, toys and textiles and undertakes all classes of 
insurance. 

“We have pioneered in everything’, said Mr. Lewis, one of 
the directors, whom I had already met as mayor of Kampala. 
‘I think we’ve done everything connected with Uganda’s 
development except run hotels. We were the first air-charter 
company, too.’ 

I talked to a first-class African member of his staff, Mr. L. 
D. Mudido, and asked what he thought about the future of 
Africans in commerce. 

‘Present-day Africans are very ambitious about doing busi- 
ness,’ he said, ‘but progress is still in its infancy. Capital is 
the difficulty. Those in and around Kampala try to overcome 
it by forming themselves into groups, and they’ve lately been 
trying to set up business companies. There has been a lot of 
pressure on the Buganda Government from traders that they 
should be lent money to improve trade. The idea is to get in 
touch with firms abroad and import their own stuff and so 
cut out the middle-man. It is hard to trade in present circum- 
stances when you have to buy from middle-men because there 
is small profit in resale. 

“The Uganda Company has set a very good example in the 
organization of work and business,’ he said, ‘and we have lots 
to learn from their methods.’ 
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Nowadays commercial affairs in Uganda are very much the 
concern of the Ministry of Commerce and Works under whose 
wing is the Trade Department. Opportunities for economic 
advancement are growing, and there is plenty of enterprise. 
Development has the main emphasis in commercial and in- 
dustrial matters and controls are avoided as far as possible. 

The pattern of the trading community will, of course, alter 
rapidly as more and more African would-be traders receive 
training. This is the responsibility of the Ministry of Rural 
Development. Promising African traders are now helped by 
advances made by the Uganda Credit and Savings Bank 
which was opened in 1950. Its purpose is to facilitate the 
granting of loans to Africans, who either have not security 
which would be acceptable to commercial institutions, or who 
require long-term loans which the banks could not grant. 
There are now branches at most district headquarters. 
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: 

AKERERE is one of the ‘Royal’ hills of Kampala and 
became the shrine of higher learning in 1922, when a techni- 
cal college was built on it. 

Uganda had an educational tradition which in Buganda, at 
least, went back to the arrival of the missionaries, but the 
educational spurt in East Africa only began in the ‘twenties. 
The idea then was in favour of spreading primary education 
rather than educating an élite. Nevertheless Budo was already 
established and in 1924 Makerere started a medical school. 
Four years later the training of artisans was undertaken at 
the Kampala technical school and Makerere began to shed 
this task. 

In 1935 Sir Philip Mitchell came as Governor. He saw the 
traditional civilization of Buganda and saw too that schools 
like Budo, and a few others and Makerere had already proved 
that there were men and women who were educated by any 
reasonable standards. On the other hand, there were vast 
numbers of poor and illiterate peasants starting to clamour 
for ‘education’, which meant really, anything which came 
out of a book. The rest of the story is best told in his own 
words. 

“The answer that I saw was that my duty lay in promoting 
to the utmost the development of University education, 1n- 
cluding of course advanced teacher-training, of technical 
education and of secondary schools, to supply both with teach- 
able pupils in sufficient numbers and of teachable quality. If 
this meant that the education of the masses must remain for 
a while—a while that might be a generation, the muddle that 
it then was—I could not help that.’ 

And so in 1937 Makerere became the centre for higher 
education in East Africa. It was made independent, ruled by 
a council representative of all the East African territories. 
During the war years Makerere did not stand still. It 
developed its arts and sciences courses two years beyond the 
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school certificate standard and advanced its courses in medi- 
cine, veterinary science and education. It opened its school 
of art, the very first to be established in a colonial university 
college. And it admitted women students. 

In 1949 it established a relationship with the University of 
London. It undertook a building programme which cost over 
a million pounds in four years, and had buildings as good as 
many of the new universities in Britain. In 1949 the staff of 
Makerere was thirty and there were 232 students. In 1950 
Makerere became a University College and offered general 
degrees in arts and science. 

In 1953, the first fourteen candidates sat for B.A. and B.Sc. 
general degrees. Thirteen were successful. ‘The Governments 
of the East African territories also decided to admit licentiates 
of medicine from Makerere to local registration as medical 
practitioners. The new University College also began extra- 
mural work in Uganda, thus taking the University to the 
people. 

There were now thirteen women students, but perhaps the 
most remarkable thing Makerere did in 1953 was to declare 
itself inter-racial. The following year there were 450 under- 
graduates coming from Uganda, Kenya, ‘Tanganyika, Zanzi- 
bar, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Five of them were 
Asian and one a European. The women students crept up to 
seventeen. 

By 1955 the staff numbered 110. Its members came not only 
from Britain but from South Africa, Australia and Canada, 
the United States and several European countries. There 
were already five Africans on the staff. Its 529 students in- 
cluded 203 from Kenya, 189 from Uganda, 150 from Tangan- 
yika and ten from Zanzibar. They represented eighty different 
tribes. ‘There were fourteen Asians and two Europeans. 

The next year the students numbered about 630, including 
39 women. With the development of girls’ secondary educa- 
tion the number of women will grow more rapidly. 


1 
What are the implications of such a community in university 
conditions? The variety of experience gathered together on 
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this hill is much wider than the geographical distribution 
suggests. The community includes Christians of a number of 
denominations, Muslims of several sects and Hindus. There 
are Goans, Sikhs and Arabs, Kikuyus who have been living 
through Mau Mau, and Baganda who went through the 
Kabaka crisis. In all these emotional disturbances they re- 
mained steady. It is hard to think of a community with better 
basic equipment for pursuing the main object of a university 
which must be the pursuit of truth, objectively and for its 
own sake. 

Makerere does quite a lot of seeking for truth. It has a 
library of 32,000 volumes, continually growing and by now 
the best in East Africa. Attached to it is the East African Insti- 
tute of Social Research, whose ethnographical and social 
studies are widely sought for and have a great reputation. 
Special research is also going on which will lead to exploita- 
tion of tropical swamps in the service of man. The medical 
school has done important research into Kwashiorkor, the 
recently recognized deficiency disease which robs Africans of 
so much of their energies. 

With the aid of a Nuffield grant, research is going on into 
the teaching of English. 

An exhibition of the work of the students of the unique 
art school has travelled to Canada and one student held an 
exhibition in London. The art school has turned out designs 
for textiles, which are being woven in England by calico 
printers. African women will wear fashions deriving from 
African artistic genius. 

Makerere has had visits from the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the British Medical Research Council. Its medical 
school is carrying out paediatric research in co-operation with 
Great Ormond Street Children’s Hospital and the Uganda 
Government. 

Young as it is, Makerere has a congenial, civilized society. 
It is not a pale imitation of an English university, but 
breathes a spirit of its own—it reflects something of what is 
truly Uganda. There is a pleasant native flavour about it— 
a mixture of the good of both worlds. Although these young 
men and women are having something their fathers before 
them never had, they wear it gracefully enough. And that 
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being so, the fact that there are only two European students 
invites Comment. 

I have a feeling that the native Europeans of Kenya ought 
to be much more fully aware of its nature. I have visited 
large European boarding schools in Kenya whose products do 
not get a University training. Many parents can obviously 
not afford to send their children abroad for this, and I suspect 
that they dismiss Makerere as something black and African. 
If this continues they will find themselves left behind, for 
Makerere is going to be the focus of civilization in East Africa 
and you cannot maintain civilization merely by being Euro- 
pean. Young Africans of European race should surely join 
with their fellow countrymen of other races at Makerere in 
working out the future they must have together. 

It is indeed the object of Makerere to become the ‘natural 
meeting place of all the peoples of East Africa, each contribut- 
ing its own heritage while sharing common university life 
and work’. Its difficulties have their origins in things which 
must by their nature take time for adjustment and do not 
affect this object. 

The conflicts between two quite different ways of life only 
give rise to problems after students go into the world. African 
society is built on bases quite different from those of the 
West: yet Africans have willingly committed themselves in 
certain important respects to Western ways. More difficulties 
arise from the extended family system in Africa. Comparative 
poverty makes its obligation bear heavily and may also en- 
courage the idea that a degree is the be-all and the end-all of 
education as being the key to well-paid employment. 

Emerged from his university, the young man finds difh- 
culties to dishearten him. He will probably quickly marry. 
In a boarding school and at Makerere he will have learnt to 
eat meals and to sleep in the European way. He will have sat 
in armchairs and talked with others used to this life. 

The women who do these things in Africa are few as yet 
and his wife will probably have a method of housekeeping 
imposed by long tradition. If she is also illiterate and does not 
know English she will not be able to share his intellectual 
interests. Makerere will provide the answer to this as more 
and more women students go there. 
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Makerere is maturing rapidly and much of this may be 
because the people are essentially a civilized, mature people. 
In 1960, it will have 850 students. It is destined to have 2000. 
Long before that number is reached it will be making a very 
marked contribution to the quality of life in East Africa. 
It is noteworthy that, probably because of larger financial 
rewards and the forward-looking policy of the big firms, many 
Makerere young men go into commerce rather than Govern- 
ment service. 

113 

Geographically Budo hill has no business to be in this chapter 
for it is twelve miles from Kampala and, in view of its very 
rural surroundings it would be difficult even to claim that 
it could be in those vague limits which I have given to greater 
Kampala. It is, however, very much one of the Royal hills 
and, as the fons et origo of much of the activity bringing 
about the synthesis of the heart of Buganda and the univer- 
sity of the West, I felt it ought to go with Makerere. 

In 1905 a C.M.S. high school was founded at Mengo and 
this school, the Mengo High School, was eventually absorbed 
into Budo school which began a year later. 

Its first principal, the Rev. H. W. Weatherhead, was also 
the prime mover in its foundation, strongly supported by 
Bishop Tucker and Sir Apolo Kagwa. It was the latter who 
was responsible for its site and it is called King’s College, 
Budo, because it is on the King’s hill. There must have been 
something in the idea of the school which very much fitted 
into the Buganda mystique for Sir Apolo to have been so 
insistent, not only on its foundation but on its siting. There 
was, of course, opposition, quite strong opposition, for it was 
a revolutionary idea, but the multitude at the opening cere- 
mony indicates that it had the inner sympathy of Buganda. 

Some of the first pupils were married men, and a letter 
which one of them wrote a month after the opening suggests 
the wonder which he felt at the rites in which he was 
participating. 

“When it is nearly two o’clock we go to school, and the 
headmaster gives us a Luganda Bible to translate into English. 
That is what beats me.’ 
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‘When we come out at four o'clock, we go and play foot- 
ball, on one side eleven and on the other side eleven, and 
we arrange every man in his place. Goal keeper and back-man 
and ba-half-back and ba-forward.’ (‘ba’ is the Ganda plural 
prefix.) 

In 1944 Budo became a self-governing school under a board 
of Governors of whom the Bishop of Uganda is chairman. 

Most of the place has that mellow air which belongs to 
older schools in England. The quadrangle is beautiful: 
Weatherhead claimed it was larger than Great Court at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At that time Budo had twenty- 
three boys, so he was looking ahead. There are now 350 boys 
and girls, 130 in the primary school and 220 in the secondary: 
forty of each are girls. The reason for the disparity 1s that 
parents are less willing to pay for their daughters to go to 
school. Girls apparently lag behind the boys. They are very 
bad at such subjects as maths and they find it more difficult 
to achieve self-expression and an easy attitude in mixed 
classes. There may be arguments against co-education in 
Uganda, but from a male Uganda point of view there are 
possibly arguments in favour of it. 

The chapel is lovely. It is a real school chapel and seats 
about 300. Budo runs a good band and choir and has a variety 
of societies as well—debating, home problems, literary, 
musical, African music and political. 

Politics, unfortunately, seem to be too much a feature of 
Budo. One member of the Buganda Government said to me 
that the significance of Budo was that it led to political 
interest by those who left. The political situation in 1954 
was reflected at Budo in very bad examination results. Budo 
got widely decorated with political slogans, 

Bishop Tucker hoped that Budo would bring a unifying 
influence to bear upon the diverse elements of Uganda. They 
aimed also ‘by discipline of work and games in a boarding 
school to build up character so as to enable the Baganda to 
take their proper place in the administrative, commercial and 
industrial life of the country’. 

In 1924, Dr. Jesse Jones, a lively, nimble-witted Welshman- 
turned-American who became a noted educator of people of 
African race in America and Africa, said: ‘the spirit of the 
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school is good. The institution has developed standards of 
behaviour and traditions of loyalty that are effective in their 
influence on the character of the students.’ 

Yet the same year another commission found it far from 
satisfactory. 

To some extent at least Budo has fulfilled the hopes of 
Bishop Tucker, for Julian Huxley in 1927 thought it the best 
school he saw in Africa. I met men who spoke of the benefit 
they had received by being at school with boys from other 
regions than their own. But it seems to have had its ups and 
downs and, perhaps partly for historical reasons, does not 
seem to be achieving all that might have been hoped for it. 


Clay head, undated and of no known culture, 
dug up at Luzira near Kampala 
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: 

HEN you cross over the Nile to Jinja, you are in 
Busoga, though Jinja today belongs rather to the Uganda 
idea and is largely spiritually divorced from Busoga. 

It was here that in 1862 Speke fascinatedly watched the 
river—‘the roar of the waters, the thousands of passenger fish, 
leaping at the falls with all their might’. 

I was lucky to have seen the solid emphatic majesty of that 
dignified departure of the Nile from the lake on its way to 
Egypt. Now it is the new Owen Falls dam which is the domi- 
nant feature of the neighbourhood. 

Certainly, when one thinks of the old picture, the massive, 
sure-moving flood of waters, on a front of 400 to 500 feet 
coming over the rock-strewn 12-foot falls, at an average rate 
of 620 tons a second, and the new picture with the age-old 
Nile leaping upwards and outwards from a square hole in a 
masonry wall, looking about as ridiculous as a frisky French 
poodle fresh from the clippers, much has been lost. However, 
a few miles to the north the Nile has recovered its dignity and 
is still on its way to thirstier lands than Uganda. 

‘Egypt’, said Herodotus, ‘is the gift of the Nile.’ In perform- 
ing its enforced antics through turbines and sluices the Nile 
makes a great new gift. 

I was impressed and moved by the power station. It was 
not the first I had seen, but one associates these things with 
Europe and America and I might have as well been revisiting 
a T.V.A. dam. But there the wonder lay: this was in the heart 
of Africa, 850 miles from the coast, in a country quite un- 
known till 1862. 

In 1903, that remarkable group of men who formed the 
Uganda Company wrote that, if cotton would flourish, it 
would be possible to build a mill to make the cloth used 
locally. ‘For the supply of power it would be possible to 
erect an electric generating station to be worked by water- 
power at Ripon Falls. A cheap supply of electrical power and 
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light would lead to the establishment of various other 
industries.’ 

Four years later Sir Winston Churchill put it more pic- 
turesquely: ‘So much power running to waste, such a coign 
of vantage unoccupied, such a lever to control the natural 
forces of Africa ungripped, cannot but vex and stimulate the 
imagination. And what fun to make the immemorial Nile 
begin its journey by diving through a turbine!’ 

In the construction of the dam, contributions of skill be- 
came almost world-wide and much of the reason for that 
begins with the destruction of Rotterdam during the war. 
Eight great engineering firms, four Dutch, three British and 
one Danish, formed themselves into a group and recon- 
structed Rotterdam Harbour. That done, the group was 
attracted by the scope and the intensely interesting engineer- 
ing challenge offered by the dam and in due course the 
‘“Havenherstel Maatschappij NV’ became “The Owen Falls 
Construction Company’. 

Engineers and artisans came from Britain, Denmark, 
Holland, Italy and elsewhere. The doctor and the welfare 
officer were Austrian, one engineer came from British 
Guiana, another from the Argentine, and two of the staff 
came from Indonesia. Work on the job was not confined to 
Uganda and Britain: much was done in Rotterdam, Copen- 
hagen and Rome. Plant came from Britain, from America, 
from France and from Holland, from a variety of firms 
supplying everything from turbines and generators to furni- 
ture and sanitary fittings. 

Like so many other things in the history of seventy years, 
the story brings out the way in which a country emerging 
from seclusion needs world-wide help. 


18 
Electricity can, and no doubt will in time, transform the 
life of Uganda. In the meantime a good beginning is being 
made with industries. Close by the dam there are several. 
Nile Breweries, for instance, wants both the power and the 
waters of Nile itself. Bottled beer and pepsi are now to be met 


with everywhere and Father Nile wets the thirsty throats of 
many in distant corners of Uganda. 
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Most important is the weaving of Uganda cotton into 
cloth. I went over Nyanza Textiles, thinking of the brand 
new textile factories I had visited in Hong Kong. There 
Chinese managers from Shanghai complained of the lack of 
skill of Cantonese workers, the endless broken threads and 
so on. Here, however, a European manager talked with en- 
thusiasm of turning ‘porter’ types into fitters. The speed and 
skill which Africans, under the supervision of a handful of 
experts, had shown in erecting the machinery augured well 
for the emergence of future cotton operatives. 

‘Porters’ in Uganda are no longer porters. The word is a 
pleasant survival from the days of the explorers and the first, 
mainly peripatetic, D.C.s. In those days the only work the 
African did in association with the Europeans was to carry 
his loads on his head. Now, all unskilled labourers are porters, 
but few, if any, ever carry head loads on safaris. 

The factory has a training school and in April 1956 had 
turned out its first batch of weavers. The results were most 
encouraging and if they keep up their interest, technical 
efficiency seems likely to be as good as elsewhere, though 
absenteeism looks like being a major problem. So far labour 
in Uganda has taken little interest in the idea of Trade 
Unions. In the factory there is as yet no labour organization. 

Nyanza Textiles forms part of the industrial complex 
which the country owes to Sir John Hall. Here was the Nile 
providing the essential power to deal with Uganda’s raw 
materials. ‘The Nile can provide so much power that Uganda 
can actually export it. Kenya began to use power from the 
Owen Falls in 1958 supplied by “Trek line’ (Trans-Equator 

Kenya Line), 325 miles to Nairobi. 

All the products manufactured in Uganda could be 
absorbed by the thirteen million inhabitants of East Africa. 
Uganda produces nearly 400,000 bales of cotton a year at 
present and I was told that, of this, 10,000 by 1958 would be 
woven by 1,200 Uganda citizens into ten million yards of 
cloth to clothe a large number of East Africa’s population. 
This could mean another million pounds to Uganda and need 
not be the end, for production might be developed to fifty 
million yards a year. 

The factory was already in production when I saw it, but 
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only to a quarter capacity. It was turning out ‘grey shirting’, 
in other words Amerikani, the name under which this cloth 
has gone ever since the Americans first brought it to Zanzibar 
in the 1840s, though it is a long time since so much as a yard 
came from the States. Words die hard, but I felt in all justice 
it should now be called Gandani. With all this favourable 
picture it is by no means certain that the undertaking can 
pay. Uganda cotton is considerably dearer than Indian and 
not for that any more suitable for East Africa. Bales of cotton 
can be cheaply shipped round the world. The price of 
machinery is now enormous—six times what it was in 1936 
and four times the price of 1939. The mill needs thirty Euro- 
peans, who cost two to three times what they would in 
England, and every requirement except cotton and power 
has to travel 700 miles from Mombasa. In competition with 
Indian cloth, Uganda saves only 5 per cent in freight, 5 per 
cent on Indian export duty and 20 per cent on East African 
import duty. The company claims that it will need a good 
deal of home protection against foreign importation: on the 
other hand their requirement that it should be able to pay 
16 per cent profit from the start may seem excessive.’ 

I went next to see another part of Uganda’s industrial 
power-fed network. Far away in the west in the foothills of 
the Mountains of the Moon, copper and cobalt had been 
found. Later I should be seeing Kilembe mine, now I saw 
the Jinja end, whither the copper was to be brought for smelt- 
ing by a new railway. The huge and hideous chimney is a 
landmark for miles around and I hope it is not true that the 
fumes may destroy the vegetation and the bird life in the 
direction of the prevailing wind for a considerable distance. 


102 
Mr. W. D. D. Fenton, chairman of the Uganda Electricity 
Board, came to Uganda from Scotland, where he did much 
to make the life of crofters in remote places more comfort- 
able by bringing electricity to them. He now has the vision 
of bringing it into each Uganda home. 
1Since this was written the Uganda Government has decided that the 


Calico Printers Association will have to be bought out. Calico Printers 
continue as managers. 
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All estimates show that it will not be long before the Owen 
Falls output is absorbed: there is industry, not only the new 
industries, and particularly light industries, but for instance 
the cotton ginneries. There are 140 in Uganda, but in 1956 
only 22 had electricity. There are processing factories for 
coffee and tea which have not got it yet. The total of electri- 
city used in Uganda ‘before the Falls’ was just under fourteen 
million units or under three units a head: in 1955 when the 
Falls supply had started it was over 63 million or about 
thirteen units a head. Growing towns, and the continuing 
demand for higher living standards, will mean growing 
demands for electricity. In 1956 the tendency was to under- 
estimate the growth of demand. Masaka town was connected 
up while I was in the country and the demand for electricity 
was four times the estimate. Everybody is agreed that by 
1970 there will be a need for further supplies from a new 
dam. 

su 

Power from the Nile also feeds the new industries at Tororo. 
The Tororo Cement Factory, which I had seen being built, 
was now in full blast with enveloping clouds of cement dust. 
It started producing in January 1953, and is now making a 
profit, though only after a write-off of £1 million. The market 
is not yet sufficient to take all the cement which can be 
produced. 

The manager said that practically the whole of the 550 
African staff had been taken ‘out of the bush’. The shift 
system was unknown to them and the factory ran for twenty- 
four hours. Over the past three-and-a-half years Africans had 
shown an increased aptitude for process control, and the 
system now runs relatively free of trouble. ‘There was no 
occupational disease and the factory had no labour troubles. 

Welfare was looked after by a committee of Africans under 
a welfare officer. The factory won a football cup last year 
and had now got its own housing site. There was a team 
spirit and the African feels he belongs to the show. Absentee- 
ism last month, said the manager, had been only 2} per cent 
and was mostly due to family troubles, from which people 
came back later on. 
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Market scene, Tororo 


Local labour from round about was not brilliant and the 
largest contingent were Jaluo from Kenya. The Teso came 
next. There had been a lot more Asians at first, but many 
had been replaced by Africans. Asians were now chiefly in 
the workshop. The biggest stumbling block was that people 
thought they were better than they were. Technical training 
and experience in the factory were the biggest needs. 
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Next door to the cement factory was an asbestos sheet fac- 
tory, another very important project which makes asbestos 
roofing and asbestos pipes. 

The Tororo Exploration Company is a small company 
founded to explore the mineral deposits of the Sukulu hills, 
a long, low range near Tororo. Once they have been charted, 
their exploration will be the task of a larger concern, Sukulu 
Mines Ltd. The minerals are mainly phosphates which will 
go to farms and to the sugar industry; potential demand 
amongst African growers is enormous but its extent is not yet 
ascertained. The success of the undertaking depends on the 
ability of the local African to pick up relatively difficult 
industrial processes. ‘Training takes patience, but, the mana- 
ger said he had men, who a short time ago were herdsmen, 
now tending machines. 


0) 


One of the difficulties in under-developed countries is that 
private enterprise, using capital borrowed from the ordinary 
investor, generally feels diffidence in taking undue risks. Yet 
it is obvious that unless an adventurous spirit is shown, many 
countries would have to wait too long, in the conditions of 
the modern world, for development. This is why the Colonial 
Development Corporation was set up and this reason is also 
behind the adventures of the Uganda Development Corpora- 
tion. Uganda needed its own corporation because of the 
extent and diversity of its unexploited resources and because 
it had enough of its own money to give at least a limited 
stimulus to them. 

The Uganda Development Corporation Ltd. was estab- 
lished in June 1952 to help industrial and economic develop- 
ment. It has an authorized capital of £8 million, of which 
£54 million has been subscribed by the Uganda Government, 
the sole shareholders, in ordinary shares; it operates as an 
ordinary limited liability company. 

Virtually there is no field of development enterprise in 
which the Corporation does not take a potential interest; its 
first task was to take over and set up a company to run Tororo 
Cement. Then it took over the Government share in the 
Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation, known as TUFMAC, 
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and the Lake Victoria Hotel. Also it participated in the 
exploitation of the minerals at Tororo and the Kilembe 
mines. It proposed at its inauguration to investigate a possible 
iron and steel industry, the exploitation of the huge area of 
Papyrus for pulp to make paper, the raw materials for glass 
manufacture and so on. All these things have a direct rele- 
vance to the health and wealth of the people of Uganda. 

By 1956 its enterprises covered mining, agriculture, build- 
ing materials, hotels, food products, property, textiles and 
metalware. An essential purpose is to provide opportunities 
for employing Africans in these new fields and thus to raise 
their standard of living and train them in all stages of 
industry up to and including management. It is essential in 
all undertakings that there should be no grounds for suspect- 
ing racial discrimination. 

Of the virtue of these ideas there can be no question; 
whether the comparatively modest riches of Uganda can carry 
them out is more doubtful. It is by no means certain that 
private capital will be satisfied with the rewards from some 
of the undertakings (in which it is at present participating), 
and this may mean that the Uganda Development Corpora- 
tion will have to run them itself. The extent to which it can 
do this is, of course, limited by the amount of capital which 
Uganda itself can put up. 

Uganda, so far as development is concerned, is still a 
pioneering country and a spirit of adventure is still required. 


ul 
Tom Cox, the provincial commissioner, Eastern Province, 
told me that industrialization in the big sense had not yet 
made any real impact. It had come only yesterday. But there 
was very considerable pressure on the land. 

In the course of its history the Eastern Province had 
developed some good concerns, amongst them the Eastern 
Province Bus Company, which was an Indian show. Then 
the tobacco factory was good and gave its workers excellent 
conditions. 

In the social sense, industrialization has already begun to 
transform Jinja and bring problems for many of its people. 
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This started with the arrival of a mixed collection of tem- 
porary immigrants during the construction of the Owen Falls 
dam. Between 1948 and 1951 the European population rose 
from under 200 to about 800 and for a time Jinja must have 
resembled Babel. There were also a larger number of Euro- 
peans of a lower social class than usual. 

Three-quarters of the Europeans, however, earned more 
than {£500 a year, a sum reached by perhaps one Asian in 
five, and probably not one African in fifty. Disparity in Euro- 
pean standards of living made for a sharp rift in that com- 
munity, but did not narrow the social gap between the lower 
paid Europeans and the other races. 

With cotton and the railway, Jinja became the chief shop- 
ping town for the East. Here you could buy not only imported 
goods, already becoming commonplace, such as clothing and 
cloth, sugar, salt, tea and soap, but bicycles and lamps, plates 
and saucepans. Cotton and consumer goods made Jinja. The 
cigarette factory started in 1928. In 1930 there were 2,200 
Africans, 800 Asians and 120 Europeans. By 1948 the respec- 
tive figures were 4,400 Africans, 3,800 Asians and 200 Euro- 
peans. Then followed the building of the dam. When it was 
finished the influx of strangers disappeared, but industry 
continued to expand and Jinja to grow with the dam as part 
of its normal economy. 

Jinja, it is plain, offers a whole range of new prospects to 
Busoga and to foreign workers of all races, but at the same 
time it presents a complicated pattern of as yet unadjusted 
racial and class relations as well as a host of administrative 
problems. 

As in Kampala, indigenous (here Soga) administration— 
essentially rural in its concept—remains valid so long as the 
Soga remain in their old homes, but not for those Soga who 
have given up their rural homes and family organization, or 
for other immigrant Africans. It is, therefore, largely ineffec- 
tive. Labour is divided on racial lines, so social classes and 
residential areas tend to follow them. Low standards of educa- 
tion and training and housing for the generality of Africans 
mean low standards of performance and responsibility and 
way of life. 

The large proportion of migrant labour among the 
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Africans makes family life unstable both in the towns and 
their home places. There are far more males than females 
and nine out of ten of Jinja’s African population were born 
outside the town. Prostitution is very widespread. 

Although towns grow, it does not look as though Africans 
in Uganda have yet consciously made up their minds to 
become town dwellers. Mr. and Mrs. Sofer, who did a survey 
of Jinja during the dam construction, say in their ‘Jinja 
Transformed’ that ‘the majority said that they planned to 
return home .. .’. Few could say how long they intended to 
stay and were finding it difficult to save as there were more 
temptations to spend money in town. ‘Only a minority made 
a deliberate choice of the urban way of life as a permanent 
alternative to the rural.’ 
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You can always tell if people are true Basoga’, said 
Mr. Mulondo. ‘If they are you will find their family graves 
facing south, the direction from which their ancestors came. 
Kintu was the ancestor of the Busoga rulers. His wife was 
Nambi, the daughter of Gulu. He came from Elgon way 
and they had eight sons on their journey here. He left each 
of them to rule part of Busoga and then became King of 
Buganda.’ 

That is not the only legend of the origins of the states of 
Busoga. What seems most probable, however, is that some 
of the rulers of the Busoga states were Babito or members 
of the royal bush buck clan of Bunyoro. 

Busoga was at first a dependency of Bunyoro and then, as 
the strength of that kingdom declined, it became tributary 
to Buganda. Strangely enough, it was never united under one 
ruler. Superficially the Basoga seem very like the Baganda. 
Busoga is populous with fertile soil and geographically is 
compact, almost an island. On its southern shores lies Lake 
Victoria, west and east are the Nile and the Mpologoma 
respectively and north the swampy Lake Kyoga. It looks as if 
some essential part of the kingdom mystique were lacking. 

At least seven of the states, the present counties, were 
separate chieftainships before the British came. Of these one 
of the more important was Bulamogi, whose ruler is styled the 
Zibondo. The present Zibondo has written its history and 
asserts the hereditary right of the ruler to paramount 
authority in the state. 

The Zibondo had and has, he says, power to distribute land 
and chiefships and to give power to fishermen to catch fish, 
and to people to fell trees and call the Balamogi to arms. 


i 
Mr. Mulondo was my host at Bugembe, the administrative 
capital of Busoga. He is by heart and training a schoolmaster, 
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but now the secretary-general of the African Local Govern- 
ment. There were some friends to dinner and I quickly 
learnt that the term ‘Busoga African Local Government’ was 
not popular. What they wanted was Busoga Government. 
Was Government only for Africans? And why ‘local’? 
Government was not only for Africans, they said, and the 
Busoga Government was not a local government but the 
Government of the Busoga people. 

I asked why Busoga had no king or paramount chief of its 
own. They said that was what they wanted and that the saza 
chief had been hereditary till the British changed it. ‘The 
minor chiefs had not been hereditary: they were appointed, 
generally from the common people, by the hereditary rulers. 
Here, as in Buganda, the rulers had strengthened themselves 
by ‘patronage’. 

Mr. Mulondo said that the sazas of Busoga were divided 
into bakungu, the equivalent of the gombololas of Buganda. 
Bakungu were subdivided into mutalas based on the hills 
and had an average population of 200. Mutalas were divided 
into bisoko, with an average population of 20. The mutala 
chief was important and influential for it was his job to find 
land for those who wanted it, whether they were of ruling 
class or commoners. He demarcated it and received a chicken 
for doing so. Land cases were usually started by evidence of 
where great-grandfather’s grandfather and so on were buried: 
the Bantu do not like to leave their dead. 

We got on to Indians, and I found myself defending their 
rights to be citizens of Uganda. Their children were born 
and grew up here and it was their only home. Many Indians 
had no longer ties with India and had their money invested 
here. True, I agreed, they probably considered themselves 
more British subjects than Uganda citizens and it was likely 
enough that many of them thought of themselves as East 
Africans rather than Ugandans for they had relations in 
Kenya, Zanzibar and elsewhere. 

But the company did not like them. Indians were selfish, 
they said. They didn’t want to help Africans by giving them 
good jobs in big firms. They had made no cultural contribu- 
tion. In trade, which the Indians claimed as their main 
contribution, they did not help the Africans but tried to 
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under-sell them. The more unscrupulous Indian traders had 
taught the Africans dishonesty in buying produce. Whenever 
they could they bought lower than the fair price; this was 
particularly the case with cotton. 

Then it was the turn of the Government. The Government 
ought to convince the public that they are training Africans 
by putting them in responsible positions and watching them. 

“The Government ought to observe how people grow,’ said 
Mr. Mulondo, the schoolmaster, ‘just as one observes how 
crops are growing.’ 

“There should be more compromise with efficiency in 
Government affairs,’ said another, ‘and Government should 
discuss things on equal terms with Africans.’ 

‘If he is not considerate’, said the schoolmaster again, ‘a 
headmaster can make people think he is exercising colour 
discrimination among his staff by appearing to show that he 
thinks Europeans are better than Africans.’ 


188 

Mr. Mulondo took me to visit the various heads of the Busoga 
Government. They had a very fine headquarters fronted by a 
grass-grown double carriageway with lots of ‘Keep left’ signs. 

The head of the local Government is called the Kyaba- 
zinga. Henry Muloki had been elected by the Busoga council 
in a contest with the previous Kyabazinga. By all the rules 
the latter was not eligible to stand again, but the council 
insisted that he should. Mr. Muloki, however, was elected by 
55 votes to 47. He is very much of an évolué, having been at 
Makerere, but though he understands democracy, he has a 
reputation for liking royalty. He was previously an assistant 
agricultural officer and told me that his father, Mr. E. T. 
Wako, whom I also met, had been Kyabazinga from 1939-45. 

“Then you might almost say the office was becoming heredi- 
tary’, I said jokingly. 

“That’s what we want,’ said the others, ‘that was the impor- 
tant factor in the elections’. 

Mr. Wambi, the chief judge, was sitting in court, but 
insisted on showing me rooms stacked with records. After a 
brief visit to Mr. Lubandi, the treasurer, who had an equally 
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impressive collection of vouchers, we had a talk with 
Mr. Walukamba, the secretary for agriculture and forestry. 

“This is my bible’, said Mr. Walukamba, slapping the 
green-covered report of the productivity committee. ‘Our 
chief problem is to increase productivity, but the people are 
not ambitious. They’ve still got an antipathy to cultivation. 
The very idea of agricultural education is painful to them.’ 

Still, he was sticking to it. 

1U 
My next call in Jinja was on Cox, who had entertained me 
in 1951. He had had a hippopotamus asleep across his drive 
which did not see why it should be disturbed to let dinner 
visitors depart. 

Cox said there were many small clans with hereditary 
heads. The country had been divided into sazas at the end 
of 1906. Since few children, other than those of chiefs, used 
to get education, there was a tendency for them to get 
appointed in their fathers’ places. 

The saza and gombolola chiefs were not hereditary and 
some counties even chose their chiefs from other clans. But 
an oligarchy certainly arose and now they claim to have an 
hereditary system. The chiefs were looking after their own 
interests. When elections began chiefs appointed their own 
nominees. In 1945 the councils were made more representa- 
tive. These councils rejected views about hereditary chiefs 
and no doubt reflected the views of the vast majority of 
people. 

All the Eastern Province wanted paramount chiefs in order 
to resist the increasing power of the Buganda Government. 
Government’s idea was to have a chairman of council. Cox 
saw no sign of a Uganda citizenship outlook developing, 
either in a mixed town like Jinja or in rural Busoga. Fear 
of Buganda might well prolong the tribal feeling. 

One of the great troubles in the administration had been 
lack of continuity in the past. Before 1950 there had been 
ten D.C.s in Busoga in nine years. Between 1916 and 1934 
there had been fifteen. So things had suffered from the impact 
of people with no knowledge of the district.’ 


1In 1952 a rule was made that a D.C. must stay five years in his district 
and although there have been exceptions, there is greater continuity. 
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He described the ‘district team’. It consisted of all officers 
of the districts under the D.C.’s chairmanship. ‘Talking about 
that we observed that these days it was as much committee-itis 
as excess of paper which keeps the D.C. chair-bound. In 
Busoga he is chairman or member of thirty-seven different 
committees. Yet in these days of rapid change contact 1s more 
than ever necessary. 

The district team also includes the senior officer of every 
department and representatives of the African Local Govern- 
ment. There is also a provincial team with the P.C. as chair- 
man and all officers of provincial rank as members. The 
system is extended into counties. 

The idea behind the team is to let people know what is 
being done. The district team draws up development plans 
for the districts; on the other hand they have been found 
elsewhere to overshadow and weaken the prestige and per- 
formance of local governments. 

Cox described also the system of election to councils. A 
parish council elects four members to the gombolola council, 
the gombolola council elects representatives to the saza coun- 
cil and the saza council to the district council. In Busoga 
there are 111 members of the district council, eighty-seven 
of them elected. Judging by reports, none of these councils 
are very effective: they have a mass of items outstanding for 
discussion, and ‘a record of shortsighted and irresponsible 
decisions which can only hinder Busoga’s progress’. The 
chiefs and the peasant farmers are good, but it is probably 
the endemic disunity which makes the district council’s per- 
formance ‘futile, fatuous and ridiculous’. The suspicions and 
rivalries of old still continue. 


Uv 


Mr. Waiswa, my guide, philosopher and friend while in 
Busoga, came to meet me to take me to Fort Thruston. We 
found Mr. Hinchcliffe, sleeping-sickness inspector, on the 
jetty. He pointed to Kirinya Hill as we started across the 
lake and told me that the famous Kakunguru’s house had 
once stood on its top. It was he who had united Busoga, and 
he put his house up there so that it might be higher than 
that of the provincial commissioner. 
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As we approached Fort Thruston, Hinchcliffe pointed out 
a long, low ridge about a couple of miles inland. This, he 
told me, had been held by the mutineers, when in 1897 
trouble broke out among the Sudanese troops of the Uganda 
Rifles. 

Thruston himself has secured a tenuous immortality by 
his perpetuation as a place-name on the map, but apart from 
that few will know the story of his end, nor why the deserted 
ruins of his fort stand in these desolate surroundings. Not 
many of those who visit Uganda come to this spot and indeed 
it is a mark of the radical change in the layout of Uganda 
during the brief period of the British impact, that most of 
its monuments to pioneers are in spots now deserted. 

We approached the dense mass of papyrus which fringed 
the water’s edge, nosed the small dinghy in till we reached 
a mass of broken masonry which had been the jetty. It was 
thick with bush, through which the boat-boys hacked a way, 
and we found hippo prints and a large pile of fresh elephant 
dung on the muddy bank. 

We made our way to a monument, visible over the tall 
grass. It had long inscriptions recording the murder by 
the mutineers of Thruston and his brother officers on 
19th October 1897. Thruston, it said, and the same is true 
of all of them, ‘deliberately risked and lost his life in the 
endeavour to save the English from great peril and recall 
the mutineers to their duty’, but at this date it was their ages 
and the details of their distant homes which moved me most. 
Thruston was thirty-two, and his parents lived at Pennel 
Tower, Wales; Wilson, aged twenty-five, and Scott, aged 
thirty-five, were from Scotland, the former of Castle Park, 
Huntly, and the latter of Campbeltown. 

The reason why the region, formerly known as Luba’s after 
a saza chief who ruled there, is now given over to jungle and 
wild beasts is another story. Hinchcliffe told me that the 
forest covered 680 square miles and his job was to stop people 
settling there. It had had a population of over 600,000 which 
had been decimated by sleeping-sickness and the remnants 
evacuated. Its present state is an almost frightening reminder 
of how quickly Africa reclaims its own, if not kept in check. 

‘It was on February 13th’ (1901), wrote Sir Albert Cook, 
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‘that my brother, Dr. J. H. Cook, drew my attention to a 
couple of cases of what seemed to him to resemble the sleep- 
ing sickness. Having studied Manson, I said we could settle 
the point in two minutes and, taking a drop of blood from 
the patient, I examined it under the microscope. It was 
swarming with micro-filariae.’ So sleeping sickness was diag- 
nosed in Uganda for the first time. 

Early in 1902 it was reported that over 200 people had 
died of a mysterious disease on Buvuma Island, opposite 
Luba’s, and that thousands more were infected. It spread like 
a bush fire, and it seemed as though the whole population 
would die. By the end of 1903 the death roll was over go,oo0: 
villages along these shores were being wiped out and, with 
them, extensive tracts of country which had a short while 
before been thickly planted with crops. The ‘country re- 
lapsed into scrub and forest’. 

‘In Busoga’, says Cook again, ‘the chiefs were bidden to 
bring in a twig for the death of everyone known to have 
succumbed to the disease. We met a train of men carrying 
bundles of twigs. That first day the twigs totalled 11,000 and 
the sad little processions continued for several days after.’ 

In 1906 Sir Hesketh Bell reported that the mortality had 
probably exceeded 200,000 and almost completely cleared 
the Lake shores, Buvuma Island and the Sese Islands of 
population. 

On 14th September 1906, he wrote in his diary: 


‘The more I think of it the more I am convinced that the only 
way to stop the spread of the disease is to break one of the links in 
its transmission. As we cannot break the chain by the destruction of 
the fly, we must withdraw from the insects the source of their in- 
fection. The whole of the country must be completely depopulated. 
There seems to me to be no other course than to remove everyone 
from reach of the fly for an indefinite period.’ 


Back at Mulondo’s, sitting back with a whisky and soda, 
my host gave me some glosses on my afternoon outing. 
Although that vast area was depopulated, Busoga was the 
most crowded district of the Eastern Province. It was 3,700 
square miles with a population of 520,000. Most were engaged 
in agriculture, though of course there was fishing and sugar 
—the sugar all grown on the plantation system. There was 
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cotton ginning, too, and saw milling, mostly, like sugar, in 
Indian hands. The main crops are groundnuts, maize, coffee, 
sugar and timber. There were about 135,000 head of cattle 
in the north where the vegetation was savannah and well 
pastured. 


Family on the move. Voluntary mass migration in order to 
facilitate extensive soil conservation measures 
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13. KAKUNGURU: THE STORY OF 
AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


Tue Eastern Province is redolent of the story of Kakun- 
guru, who, thinking he was building himself a kingdom, 
pacified and organized much of it, and then discovered he 
had merely taken the first steps to the establishment of the 
Pax Britannica. All reports agree that there was nothing 
common or mean about Kakunguru. He was a great man by 
any standards, a man of great ideas and great actions. 

Lugard said of him that he was one of ‘but three men in 
Buganda whom I thoroughly trusted’. It is said that when 
Johnston came he climbed Nkokonjero hill overlooking 
Mbale, with Kakunguru, and standing on a rock and waving 
his arms in a gesture of lordly generosity to west and north, 
said, ‘I will ask for you to be made Kabaka of all this country.’ 
Bell was greatly impressed by his personality. ‘His great 
height, dignified demeanour and pleasant countenance 
marked him out as of greatly superior breed—a person of 
much natural courtesy and ready wit.’ 

There is something not only pathetic about him but 
humbling for us in the picture of him in the evening of his 
life spending his days making a balance sheet of the trans- 
actions between himself and the British, the value of what 
they had done for him and of what he had done for them, and 
finally striking the balance at over a million pounds owing 
to him. Kakunguru did think big. 

I learnt most about him from one of his old lieutenants. 
Timothy Mwebe Kagwa, a relation of the famous Prime 
Minister of Buganda, Sir Apolo Kagwa, had started his career 
with Kakunguru in 1899 and become government agent in 
Teso, where he had stayed twenty years. He was an old man, 
heavy with the importance of age. I represented the need of 
recording the account of such a recognized authority as him- 
self on so great a subject. 

‘Semet Lwakilenzi Kakunguru’, he told me, had several 
titles. “The One Who Frightens Naughty Children, They 
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(Above) Lugard signs the treaty with Mwanga, 26th 
December 1890. (Below) ‘On the 13th January 1891, 


he gave me the little knoll on which my camp was 
pitched, named Kampala.’ (Right) Lord Lugard 
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THE BLACK BABY. 


Me Bou. WHAT, ANOTHER ''—WELL, I SUPPOSE I MUST TAKE IT %:''" 


On 12th April, 1894, Her Majesty’s Government announced in both 
Houses of Parliament the intention to assume a Protectorate over 
Uganda 


Compare with Punch’s earlier cartoon eck end- 
papers). The creature John Bull saw two vears earher 
as a huge and troublesome beast has become a baby 
needing help 
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Uganda's Legislative Council. The spirit of Westminster transported from 
the banks of the Thames to the shores of the Victoria Nyanza.’ (Below) 
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Ihe Nile and its energy. (Top left) As 
Speke saw it. (Bottom left) ‘Leaping from 
a square hole like a French poodle fresh 
from the clippers.’ (Right) Power from 
the Nile giving life to new industries. 
(Above) Cement. (Below) ‘Textiles 
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(Top) “The Muganda’s broken arm, mended. A Science class at Gayaza 
High School for girls. (Bottom) The new-style African shopkeeper, trained 
at Nsamizi, the old shrine of Buganda culture 


KAKUNGURU: THE STORY OF AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


will Talk about Him, The One who is Praised for His Deeds. 
He was also called Beene, a title which is given to a man who 
is too exalted to name. Another of his titles was ‘The Moon 
is Up, We Must Start the March and again, the Chair of the 
Earth, because he was accessible to everybody. 

‘He was the son of Semwemba, a man of Buganda, who 
went over to Koki, then independent, and became a subject 
of the Kamswaga of Koki. So Kakunguru became a page at 
the court of the Kamswaga. He was made chief of Kitawanu- 
lirwa, which means the Departed Brave. The Kamswaga 
charged him with the hunting of elephants, and he became 
a clever hunter and slew many elephants. 

“Then Kakunguru left Koki and came to Buganda to the 
court of Mwanga who gave him the department of Kirumba. 
There were no duties attached to the post; it was an honour. 
They killed many elephants and took many tusks to Mwanga. 

‘It was in those days that Islam and Protestantism came 
into Buganda. There was always conflict between the 
Muslims and the Protestants. The Muslims strove for 
supreme influence and wanted the Kabaka to be a Muslim. 
The Catholics came too. The Protestants and Catholics joined 
together and fought the Muslims, and the Muslims won. 

‘During those wars Kakunguru distinguished himself as a 
brave man; he was a Protestant. Although he had only a rank 
like that of a corporal, he was noted as a brave youth. 

“The victorious Muslims enthroned a Muslim, Kalema, as 
Kabaka, and the Christians attacked them from Kabula. They 
had gone with Mwanga after their defeat at the hands of the 
Muslims. Now the Muslims had a very big army with guns. 
When the Christians were still at Kabula, Kabaka Mwanga 
went to an island called Bulingugwe. There Kakunguru 
joined him. 

‘Mwanga gave Kakunguru 700 men and asked him to join 
with the Christians in the second battle. He was asked to 
command the whole army of Christians and Kabaka’s men. 
He directed the attack on the Muslims at their town of 
Lunguja and he defeated them and killed a great many 
people and the Muslims fled away to Singo. 

‘Kakunguru’s name was now widely known. He was again 
given command and bidden to pursue the Muslim Kabaka, 
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Kalema, who was at Kijungute. ... Again he fought with the 
Muslims and defeated them, and the survivors dispersed. 
Kabaka Kalema died at that time and it was Kakunguru who 
brought his body to Kabaka Mwanga. That was the last of 
the battles against the Muslims. Then the Protestants and 
Catholics went to war, and Kakunguru defeated the 
Catholics. 

‘Later he was chosen to be leader in the fighting against 
Kabaka Kabarega of Bunyoro. He defeated him and Kabarega 
fled to Bukedi in Lango district. Kakunguru and Bwana 
Grant (William Grant) were asked to follow him; Kakunguru 
defeated him and came back with many cattle. It was during 
that battle Kakunguru received a spear wound in the back. 

‘After that Kakunguru was sent to fight the Kitoshi at 
Kabalasi (in Kenya) in 1895, and he conquered that part. 

“There were some European ladies on the way to Uganda 
but they could not pass Kitoshi because of the trouble. By 
the defeat of the Kitoshi, Kakunguru opened the way for 
them, and thereafter the Europeans used that route to 
Uganda. 

“Then in 1898 the mutiny of the Nubians [we know it as 
the Sudanese mutiny] took place. The mutineers went to 
Bukaleba in Busoga, and they killed their European leaders. 
The British Government asked the Buganda Government to 
help fight the Nubians. The Katikiro of Buganda, Apolo 
Kagwa, led the Buganda army; Kakunguru was with them. 

“The Buganda army asked the Katikiro to stay behind, and 
let Kakunguru lead them. So he led them and drove the 
Nubians away. During that battle many Baganda were killed, 
but Kakunguru played a gallant part. He and the army were 
highly praised for the way they fought because the Nubians 
were soldiers trained in the Western way. They fled to Lango 
where Kabarega was. 

“While these events were taking place Mwanga had abdi- 
cated and joined Kabarega. So Buganda had three enemies, 
Mwanga, Kabarega and the Nubians. All of them were in 
Lango, near the river Kabalanga. 

“Then Chwa became Kabaka and chose Kakunguru to 
fight them. He went with some Europeans and Punjabis. 
During the battle Mwanga was captured, Kabarega was 
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wounded in the arm, and the Nubians fled with heavy losses. 
The Lango wounded forty Punjabis and were blamed for 
killing Government soldiers who hadn’t attacked them. 

‘Then the Government realized that Bukedi had no ruler 
so it was given to Kakunguru to govern.’ 

‘By “Bukedi” he means Lango,’ said the interpreter, ‘it 
means “‘naked” and the Lango were as naked as these people 
whom we call Bakedi.’ 

‘Yes’, said the old man, who had not understood this. ‘It 
was decided that it needed ruling and it was the Kabaka and 
the Governor who decided it. Kakunguru left his army in 
Lango and took back with him the two captured Kings.’ 

It is a common failing of nations, even bigger ones than 
Buganda, to retell history more in their own favour than the 
facts justify. I was often to hear it retold in Uganda in order 
to support some local ‘nationalist’ attitude. 

Timothy Kagwa continued with the story. 

‘Kakunguru went back to Bukedi to rule it and was given 
more men and guns. It was on the 15th of June 1899 that he 
went. His task was to unite the tribes and bring them into 
closer relations with the rest of Uganda. In 1901 Governor 
Johnston met Kakunguru at Nabumale and congratulated 
him on uniting the tribes. He gave him a sword as a symbol 
of power and a flag to hoist. It was the Union Jack.’ 

The old man was getting sleepy. He had been talking for 
more than an hour, but he was anxious to leave nothing 
unsaid. 

"Yes, he gave him a flag, a flag, so that everyone who came 
would know he represented Her Majesty’s Government. And 
Governor Johnston handed over to his charge all those parts 
which he had opened up, right to the farthest boundary of 
Uganda on the Upper Nile. He made his palace at Budaka, 
and that became the centre of the Eastern Province. All that 
happened in 1901. 

“Then the Protectorate Government sent a European to 
administer. The missionaries also came. The administrator’s 
name was Walker. 

‘Kakunguru asked for a place where he could settle all 
those followers who had worked for him during his labours, 
and he was given Mbale. It belonged to nobody and was very 
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sparsely populated. ‘The Baganda were given 150 square miles 
in these parts, 100 were for the saza, and fifty for Kakunguru; 
thirty of them were for his Baganda and twenty for himself. 

“Then Kakunguru was made President of Busoga and 
Bukedi and his office was at Jinja with the P.C. As for the 
lands here, the surveyors surveyed Kakunguru’s twenty square 
miles and they were registered in his name; the other thirty 
were left as they were and the hundred were sub-divided 
between Bugisu and Bukedi. 

‘Kakunguru, that was a man, that was a hero, a prince 
among men, a man who could have been an emperor. Honour 
after honour he was given. He was called Mulumba, the 
Hunter of Elephants, Mujasi, the One who keeps the Guns, 
the Paramount Leader of the Soldiers. He was Mulando, 
which ts one of the gombololas and Kimbugwe, which is one 
of the sazas. These titles were given for his courage, for his 
wisdom, for his leadership, and because of all the battles he 
fought, he never lost one. 

‘He died in 1928’, concluded his Boswell. ‘He was a faith- 
ful Protestant and lover of his religion to the end.’ Kagwa 
grew reminiscent. ‘You know he always said, “If God wills”. 
That was because he really loved his religion. He loved it so 
much that he wanted to follow it to its roots in the Jewish 
faith. He wanted religion to be like it was in the beginning. 
He tried to introduce circumcision like the Jews. He even 
circumcised his own children. 

‘Well’, he ended, ‘that was Kakunguru, a brief, brief out- 
line of the man and his life. Forgive me, please, for any short- 
comings in it and do not be angry with me. It is my fault and 
mine alone if there are any mistakes in what I have told you. 

‘But tell your people this. Tell them the work done by 
Buganda in the Eastern Province was really great. We came 
here, where there was no civilization, only war. We gave up 
matoke (eating bananas, the staple diet of the Baganda, which 
is more of a passion to them than roast beef is to us), and we 
ate grain. We lost our men, 1,504 of them. We are like the 
good grain which passes the winnowing fan. ‘The Europeans 
of the time knew our work and regarded us as worth-while 
administrators, they appreciated our hand-clasp. 

“Today we are forgotten.’ 
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14. MBALE AND THE DISTRICTS 
ROUND 


t 
Maate. so they say, was a battleground or a no-man’s- 
land. Now it is a busy market-town, still a place of contention, 
but vigorous and with power of expression of its own. 

In 1951 the already awakening African had felt he had no 
place in a township and it was in the townships that develop- 
ment was most visibly proceeding. Because of lack of capital 
Africans thought they were unlikely to get a look in in com- 
mercial centres. Everything big was European, Government, 
or Asian, and they wondered where their place would be in 
twenty years when they would be fit to take part on equal 
terms. 

Now things are different in Mbale: everything possible 1s 
being done to give the local people equal opportunities with 
others. Mbale in 1956 had not settled its problems, but it 1s 
growing up in an atmosphere which recognizes the problems 
as Challenges to be met in an active way. The will to achieve 
a consciousness of fellow citizenship among all racial elements 
in the town is there and the policy is to make urban local 
government completely non-racial. 

The three districts and African Local Governments which 
have their headquarters in Mbale are Bukedi (which includes 
Tororo township) Bugisu, and Mbale town itself. Mbale town 
district deals only with ‘Wa Afrika’ or the Africans of any 
tribe who live there. The town African Local Government 
has a Muganda chief with gombolola rank. The D.C., Lukyn 
Williams, said that those who were not Bagisu or Bakedi 
liked to be independent of these authorities. They were all 
de-tribalized and probably numbered 8,o00. To encourage 
them to see themselves as citizens of towns, the housing 
scheme provides building areas of three classes based on what 
people think they can afford to build a house. The African 
Local Government already makes a contribution to the 
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township authority and the policy is that it should eventually 
disappear. 

The Mbale Township Authority is another god-child of 
the Finchley Borough Council, for Carly its secretary also 
came from the Finchley Council. The township authority at 
present deals, like others, only with non-African affairs. 

Mbale has also a Chamber of Commerce, a new body with 
representation based simply on commerce. All the European 
firms are members and so are most of the Indian wholesalers. 
Five of the African members have shops and the other repre- 
sents a co-op. The chamber acts principally as a pressure 
group to obtain improvements for the town. 

Lukyn Williams and Carly took me on a tour. Mbale 
appears to grow as you watch it. A million pounds’ worth of 
building is planned and bulldozers and graders were ruth- 
lessly pushing their way through the unturned soil to make 
the roads between the sites on which were to rise the build- 
ings of the new provincial headquarters. Carly from Finchley, 
eyes alight with enthusiasm exclaimed, “That’s what gives me 
a kick. Civilization coming! Africa being tamed!’ 

Mbale will probably go on growing. It is a clearing area— 
collecting and distributing the produce of the rich part of the 
Eastern Province and of all the North. 

Lukyn Williams also took me to an Indian house-warming 
party. I noticed particularly the westernization of Indians 
which had taken place since first I lived in East Africa. Now 
they all wore European clothes and you could not tell Ismaili 
from Memon or Bokhora from Hindu. The only one still 
distinct was the bearded, turbaned, Sikh. Indian homes are 
now quite westernized and all that distinguishes them is an 
extra, flamboyant, luxury. 

One of the guests I met was Father Van Steen, probably 
about the only man in Mbale who is equally at home in every 
community. He is involved in everything from charitable 
endeavours to football teams, and most of the money for 
building his new and rather modernistic church came from 
non-Catholics, with Muslims and Hindus the biggest con- 
tributors. 

A group of young men in Mbale which meets to discuss 
political matters asked me along to listen to their debate one 
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afternoon. They were discussing whether there was a true 
nationalism in Uganda. 

Some maintained that to some extent a feeling of national 
unity did exist. The Baganda, for instance had elected a 
Munyoro to the Legislative Council. Ideas ran mostly on 
some sort of federation. Everybody wanted self-government 
and all of them said that there was a considerable nationalist 
feeling, but that unfortunately tribalism was strong. 

They turned with one accord and considerable unanimity 
to the subject of the Asian. He exploited ignorance and 
cheated. Indians kept to themselves and were only out for 
making money. Had they nothing to say for Indians at all, I 
asked. 

‘Well, it was the Indian who started the towns.’ 

Someone said he knew one who had a tribal name and a 
clan. That was what was needed, they said. The Indians had 
to become one with the people. But you had to be careful 
because now most Indians were currying favour against the 
time Africans came to power. 

‘We have got to westernize ourselves more and more 
quickly’, they said. 

‘And you will drop everything of your own?’ I asked. 

‘Not everything,’ said Anderea Obeli, ‘we shan’t give up our 
extended family system. Family links are too precious to lose.’ 

The last subject brought up was federation. Feeling ran 
high, and extended even to the High Commission services. 
They confessed that this might be irrational, but they would 
rather pay more for everything than have any connection 
with anything from Kenya. 

$3 
Stuart, son of the Bishop who had so long been the Kabaka’s 
mentor, was an A.D.C. in Bugisu and took me along to see 
the Secretary-General. He introduced us and left me. 

As the door closed, William Wanamba seized a map from 
the wall and spread it over the table. 

"You'll have to know’, he said, ‘that Bukedi and Bugisu 
dispute the ownership of Mbale. We’re having a case with 
the Protectorate Government about it.’ I had heard it; it 
was one of the first things one did hear in Mbale. “There’s 
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another dispute too. There’s about twenty square miles of 
land round Mbale which the Protectorate Government gave 
to Kakunguru. His son wants to give some of it to the Kabaka 
to build a palace.... 

‘We want a tribal leader to unify us. The Government is 
refusing it and trying to fob us off with a chairman of Council. 
We want a king and it is essential. We shall certainly have 
one some day.’ 

He had a great personality and I had already been advised 
in Entebbe to ‘see quite a lot of him’. 

“Those are our two big questions’, he said. ‘Now, these are 
the boundaries of Bugisu’—he rapidly pointed them out— 
‘the population is about 250,000, and except for the Sebei, 
they're practically all Bagisu. We're a very old Bantu tribe 
and a mountain people for centuries. Elgon’s our home. You 
see all these shoulders on the mountain? Those made us into 
clans. The mountain ridges separated us. Our counties are 
all big clans and the tribe is united by two things—the clans 
would assist each other in war, and we have circumcision 
rites. We share these with the Sebe1. They’re about a sixth of 
the population. They’re a mountain people too, but they’re 
not Bantu. History says they came from Abyssinia. They're 
Hamitic and related to the Nandi in Kenya. They’re really 
cattle people, of course, and up on the Karamoja border they 
still are. On the mountain they farm. Until 1940 they lived 
up to eight or ten thousand feet on the mountain and some 
were then evicted for forest protection. That naturally caused 
trouble. 

‘Bugisu’s about the richest country in Uganda’, he went 
on. “There’s 1,600 square miles of it, and while 406 of that’s 
been taken for Crown forest reserve, the rest is very fertile 
volcanic soil, well drained and with plenty of rainfall. We 
grow Arabica coffee as good as any Kenya settlers grow and 
the growers got a couple of million pounds last year. Of 
course you can grow all the food you want to here. We’re 
Matoke eaters, like the Baganda. 

‘But we're crowded—220 to the square mile is the figure. 
Actually some of the valleys have over a thousand. 

‘Most of the day-to-day trouble is over land. Every policy 
which touches land is bound to be suspect. ‘The Bugisu land 
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system conforms with the clan system and land is divided to 
families and individuals. It can be inherited, sold, exchanged 
or given away. It took Government some time to understand 
there was an individual ownership. They originally brought 
in Baganda agents, who were ignorant of land tenure systems 
and this caused trouble. 

‘Since 1942 things are better because of the democratic 
council. Democracy is strong in Bugisu. Its strength is in the 
local set-up. There is a district Lukhobo—that’s what the 
Baganda call a Lukiko—and Lukhobos for sazas, gombololas 
and mirukas. Elections go upwards from the lowest level. 
There’s one member for every fifty taxpayers in the Miruka 
council, one for every hundred elected from miruka to 
gombolola, one for every five hundred from gombolola to 
saza and one for every thousand from saza to lukhobo. ‘The 
District Council elects to the Legislative Council. 

‘Most of our money goes on roads. You won’t find better in 
Uganda. We're lagging behind in education.’ 

Our talk was interrupted by Stuart coming in. 

‘Do you mind if I take the Secretary-General?’ he asked. 
‘He’s badly wanted at a meeting.’ 

He told me later that the trouble was over a vacancy for 
superintendent of works in the African Local Government. 
The District Commissioner wanted them to appoint a Euro- 
pean, but the council were unwilling, so he needed the 
Secretary-General to bring pressure on them. There is a con- 
tinuous tussle between efficiency and local feelings. I often 
thought it might be better to leave the councils to make their 
mistakes while we were still in a position to help. 
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The Bugisu Co-operative Union is housed in a large and 
impressive building and is an important and moneyed con- 
cern. Last year it distributed £21 million to 45,000 growers 
of coffee and cotton. There are 60,000 tax payers in Bugisu 
and 75 per cent of them are co-operative members. Of these 
go per cent are growers. ‘The Union runs its own savings bank 
and has £25,000 on deposit. 

Co-operative societies in Bugisu still depend a lot on officers 
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of the co-operative department for accounting and prepara- 
tion of balance sheets, though in the last few years more 
people have learnt to appreciate that you can’t spend money 
without providing for getting it. 

Still, there are continually new and hopeful signs. For 
instance {1-6 million was transferred to reserve funds. The 
members said, ‘We shall want it’; formerly they would have 
said ‘distribute it’. And they always insist on buying the best: 
this is largely for prestige reasons and to do better than the 
Indians. 

I had a talk with Paul Mugoya, the assistant manager of 
the coffee co-operative, whom I met five years earlier. It was 
not really surprising, he said, that the Bugisu were co- 
operative minded. In the old days people in a village worked 
communally and were paid for doing so with food and drink. 

Many undertakings had this co-operative idea in them, the 
working of shambas, the grazing of herds, the raising of cattle 
and their protection. ‘The system included the building of 
houses, burials and the harvesting of crops like millet and 
sorghum. 

"You can still get them to work for pombe’, said Mugoya, 
‘but the old spirit of voluntary co-operation is dead. Labour 
is short in harvest time and only the family picks.’ 


1U 
Miss Hastie, the community development officer, invited me 
to tea with three of her local lieutenants, and then left me 
with them. They were the parson’s wife, the wife of the local 
chief, and the wife of the local education officer. 

The parson’s wife, like her husband, came from Kenya. 
The other two were Baganda. All were voluntary community 
development workers and they showed me the photographs 
they used to teach women how to do things about the house. 
They illustrated cupboards for enamel tableware, drying 
shelves, raised stoves and so on. Some showed how to make 
beds. The ways of the West were certainly being impressed 
on Uganda in some detail. 

‘Do you like making your beds like that?’ I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Some do.’ 
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“They find it more comfortable?’ 

‘Oh, no, but it’s malidadi, smart. So is this one.’ 

‘But isn’t it healthier to have the plates and things off the 
ground?’ 

‘People don’t bother about that, but it makes some people 
feel they are better than their neighbours. And of course you 
can win prizes.’ 

‘What sort of meals do the people in these houses eat?’ I 
asked. 

“There’s boiled matoke or porridge made from any kind of 
flour for breakfast. We have tea too and nowadays lots of 
people do. Lunch is matoke again, and groundnuts or meat 
and fish. But you don’t have meat or fish every day. In the 
evening, sweet potatoes, cassava, rice, beans and peas.’ 

‘And the wife always does the cooking?’ I asked. ‘Do you 
ladies always cook at home?’ 

Vigorous nods. ‘Yes, we cook for our husbands and we do 
the shopping. I go out about eight o'clock every morning.’ 

“What do husbands do in their spare time?’ I asked. 

‘Drink pombe’, was the immediate answer. “The wives are 
there to serve.’ 

‘Don’t they get any time off?’ 

“We do in the town. Sometimes we go to the cinema or to 
the bars. But generally we sit at home. Women make mats 
and baskets and they make pots too.’ 

The three ladies started to talk Luganda among them- 
selves. Finally the parson’s wife said, “We want to ask you a 
question.’ 

‘I’m ready,’ I said, ‘fire ahead.’ 

‘Do wives in England mind if their husbands have another 
woman?’ 

‘They certainly do,’ I said, ‘but, mind you, it’s illegal to 
have two or more wives in England. Don’t the wives here 
object?’ 

‘Oh, we don’t mind them having other women’, she said, 
‘or other wives; it’s the other women’s children we mind.’ 

They explained that in these days things were much dearer 
and if there were extra wives, the first had less money. Num- 
ber one slaved for her husband and her children and saved 
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money, and the husband then introduced some attractive 
young thing into the home and spent the money on her. 

‘In England,’ asked one of the ladies, ‘if a wife works and 
gets a salary, is the money her own? Or does her husband 
take it?’ 

‘Certainly’, said I, ‘it’s hers to do what she likes with, 
though no doubt a lot of women do use money they earn to 
keep the home going. I’m sure many of the European women 
who work in Uganda today do. Things have got expensive.’ 

“That's fair enough,’ said the parson’s wife, ‘as long as they 
want to do it. But there are more married women now who 
have jobs—like schoolteachers—and the husbands take their 
money.’ 

‘And then marry another wife’, chipped in one of the 
others. 

‘Well, one doesn’t mind that’, said the third. “They can 
have as many as they like. But why should we keep them?’ 


VU 


Stuart took me up to Buwalasi to meet the Macdonalds, who 
run the theological college and a training college for teachers 
of the Anglican diocese of the Upper Nile. The diocese was 
created in 1926, and Buwalasi, which must be one of the most 
beautiful sites in Uganda, lofty itself and with wonderful 
views of Elgon, was opened as a diocesan training college in 
1934. Macdonald introduced me to Mr. and Mrs. Landon, an 
American missionary couple on exchange to the C.M.S. This 
loan system is new and will obviously prove of great value. 
He also took me to visit another member of the staff, the 
Rev. E. K. Kavulu, and his wife, in their home. Mr. Kavulu 
was an old man, wise in the old ways, and unworldly. I asked 
him to compare the Uganda of his youth with that of today. 
‘Buganda just before the Europeans came had an Old 
Testament quality’, he said. ‘Its law was rather like that of 
Deuteronomy. Even with the spirit of modern times develop- 
ing so rapidly owing to the European impact, it is very diffi- 
cult for people to shake off old, old ideas in which their 
forebears have grown up, generation after generation. For 
instance, the obedience of wives to their husbands is neces- 
Sary; it is a pattern we do not and cannot leave. You see, 
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modern impacts have not upset the solid core of the Buganda 
pattern of family life. Many people try the new pattern, but 
find it fails and return to the old. 

‘But there is one definite change which results from 
different economic conditions’, he said. ‘Nowadays many 
people have to send their children away to their brothers, so 
a family is becoming much less of an extended family than it 
was. This causes a good deal of tension in family feelings.’ 

I asked him whether being a priest in the church and 
deeply engaged in its organization had taken him out of the 
Buganda Community. He said that while Christianity and his 
work made him very much part of the church, anything 
which hit at the honour of Buganda hurt him and his wife 
very deeply. 

‘We did not eat at all for three whole days when the 
Kabaka was exiled’, he said. ‘I may accept wider loyalties 
than Buganda into my mind, but they can’t touch me in the 
same way. That is true even though I can’t go back into the 
Buganda circle because of my work with other Christians. 
These people here at Buwalasi, with whom I work, are now 
my brothers.’ 

He told me that he felt conscious of a wider Uganda 
citizenship when he went to the East African theological staff 
conference and that his attitude to Europeans was quite a 
personal one. “Taking them in general they are my fathers. 
They have many things which will help me and my people. 
I would like them to remain, but not everybody would say 
that.... I’ve always wanted to go to Congress and hear what 
they have to say about it and weigh it.’ 

He spoke of the Crown and the Commonwealth. 

‘Of course there is a difference between our feelings about 
the Queen and our feelings about the Kabaka. The feeling 
about the Kabaka is a matter of birth. The Kabaka is in our 
blood. The feeling we have for the Queen is a matter of 
honour and glory and power. My first and deepest and 
strongest loyalty is to the Kabaka, but there is no conflict of 
loyalty because the feelings are different. The person and 
the throne are undivided in the Kabaka. He is close, he is 
Buganda, the land and the people. The Queen is something 
farther away, above us and removed.’ 
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ul 
Just as the Emperors of China thought of their kingdom as 
the Middle Kingdom of the world and of those on its borders 
as the barbarians, so did the Kabakas of Buganda regard the 
world round them. The Basoga they knew; those beyond were 
the Bakedi, the naked men, the barbarians. 

As we have seen, the Lango also were Bakedi. ‘The Lango 
are one people but the Bakedi of Bukedi district are no less 
than seven. They all speak different languages. ‘There are 
Teso, who are Nilo-Hamitic, Bagwere and Banyuli who are 
at least partly Bantu, Badama—whose real name is Jopadhola 
—who are Lwoo, Samia, Bagwe and Bahehe, who have again 
some Bantu affinities. 

Kakunguru set about ‘pacifying’ the Bakedi with remark- 
able efficiency and speed. He built the first proper roads and 
they are the foundation of the present road system. He even 
planted trees along them. Kakunguru, however, was a very 
direct ruler, and ‘not a chap to stand any nonsense from 
the natives’. His agents suppressed them, depriving them of 
land and stock and treating them as the serfs of ‘Kabaka 
Kakungurw’. 

There was a delicate situation when a European was sent 
to take over and Kakunguru had to surrender the Union 
Jack which Johnston had given him. Nevertheless, in one 
year Kakunguru had laid the foundations of strong and 
reasonably efficient Government and for the first time in 
history the tribes of Bukedi were at peace. 

His agents went on under British direction until 1949 
when the last retired. They did a remarkably fine job of 
work. They were far from their homeland and often their 
work was unpopular; it was they who did the first collection 
of taxes, turned out ‘voluntary’ labour and in later years did 
all the work the British thought could be done better by a 
local man. In retirement they are good citizens. 

Having ended the Kakunguru régime as too harsh, the 
British themselves did not at first find it possible to be lenient. 
There was a lot of embezzlement and other irregularities by 
chiefs. Intrigue amongst them was rife and little mercy was 
shown when they were found out. Many chiefs lost their posts 
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in ignominy and they were often lashed as well as imprisoned. 
Clerks were liable to summary corporal punishment like 
schoolboys. Signs of subversive activity were quickly stamped 
on. Cattle were seized and houses burnt to make the offen- 
der see the error of his ways. Such action was usually ordered 
by the D.C. in the days when to keep the peace was the first 
essential, but a rival chief would be quick to help to carry it 
out. 

It was too rough and too ready for our liking today, but 
chiefs did a big job. They dealt, for instance, with famine, 
which had always been a part of Bukedi’s life. Standards of 
honesty have altered too. Before the 1939-45 war embezzle- 
ment had been reduced to five or six cases a year: 1N 1952 
Bukedi staff collected their Local Government revenue, 
£70,000, without the loss of a single cent. 


vu 
The last time I had been in Uganda the long-drawn-out 
tussle with the Indians over cotton-ginning was ending. In 
1952, Government took powers to acquire ginneries and pass 
them on to co-operative unions. The Government lent the 
union two-thirds of the purchase price, repayable in thirty 
years, and the union found the remaining third. Members 
paid for shares in the concern. 

Clegg, A.D.C., ‘Tororo, took me to see the South Bukedi 
Co-operative Union Ginnery. The unions generally go to 
the bank to find their third of the capital cost, but in this 
case the Coffee Board advanced it. ‘The Manager was an 
Indian; at present most ginnery managers are, but he had, as 
I believe is usually the case, an African in training under him. 

Anderea Obeli, the secretary of the union, told me that 
primary societies of growers collect cotton from their mem- 
bers in their own stores and the union transports it to the 
ginnery. It gins the cotton and sells it to the lint marketing 
board. The union gets a loan from the bank and advances 
money to member societies who pay their own members. 

Clegg and I drove off into the country to see an African 
trader of the new kind. We drove over a shamba track to the 
shop of Z. Ochieng, set in the midst of bananas. 
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Ochieng said business was best during the cotton-buying 
season, from December to March, when co-operative mem- 
bers get their money. The growers buy heavily at this time, 
mostly clothing. Sugar consumption goes high. 

‘Don’t they use sugar ordinarily?’ I asked rather surprised. 

“They’re on short rations’, he grinned, ‘after the season.’ 

‘But what do you do the rest of the year?’ 

‘Oh, I sell sugar, salt and paraffin in small quantities, and 
tobacco. They sell their surplus of food crops and buy 
cigarettes.’ 

‘I suppose more and more people smoke now?’ 

‘Oh yes, they’re smoking a lot now—at least the older 
people. Labourers come for cigarettes and pay with work. A 
bit of weeding on the shamba, and so on.’ 

Ochieng gets clothing from Indian wholesalers, usually 
from ‘Tororo. He said European shops don’t deal in this sort 
of thing and the Indians deliver. 

“You find trading out here better than in the town? Was 
there always a shop here?’ 

‘No, I started this shop. Africans aren’t allowed to trade 
within one mile of a township boundary.’ African traders are 
a new thing.’ 

‘What did your father do and where did you learn the 
job?’ I asked him. 

‘My father was a farmer’, replied Ochieng. ‘I did a two 
weeks’ African trader’s course at Nsamizi. They taught us to 
put things in bags and to work out the percentage of profit on 
the things we sell.’ 

He had a number of brightly coloured shirts hanging up. 
I wouldn’t have liked them myself, and he said they were 
popular because they were cheap. They were made in 
Hong Kong. 

‘Why is it’, I asked, ‘that most men seem so badly dressed 
and the women are always well turned out?’ 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘men don’t mind how they go, but they have 
to spend money on their wives, or they don’t get looked after. 


1 All races can trade in township limits, but non-Africans may not trade 
outside them. No one may trade within a mile of township limits: this is to 
give non-African traders some compensation for the limiting of their trading. 
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There are women now, many of them, who get up to eight 
dresses a year. That’s more than ever before.’ 
vit 

We had lunch at a pleasant little rest house at the West 
Budama county headquarters. Clegg had recently heard how 
the Badama came by a new tribal god complete with prophet. 
The old tribal god was named Were, but near the end of 
last century a man called Mujanga, a member of the royal 
Nyapolo clan, the people of heaven, announced that there 
was now a new god called Burra, instead of Were, and that 
he, Mujanga, was his prophet. Burra, so Mujanga said, lived 
in the forest and had given him a two-pronged spear. 

Mujanga centralized the tribe by appointing chiefs under 
himself. He set up a shrine in Burra’s forest and each clan 
built its own kunu or totem hut there. 

After Kakunguru’s army entered the country, Mujanga 
was captured and died at Mbale; his son, Anderea Obell, be- 
came the secretary of the cotton co-operative union. Thus 
Africa changes. 

The saza chief, a man of great personality, took us to look 
at a community development activity—a dam built at Kisoko 
for watering cattle, and a prize-winning mutala. He had 
been on a local government attachment in Yorkshire and I 
asked him whether he had found much he could copy here. 

‘Oh, no, that’s all very well in England, but there wouldn't 
be any dams built or prize-winning mutalas here if we did 
things that way.’ 

The purpose of community development work 1s, of course, 
to impart the spirit of voluntary service to the community in 
co-operative projects such as dams. The main object is to 
teach the community spirit; the achievement of the dam is 
secondary. But I felt very often that the dam and the com- 
mendation which the people got was too often the main 
object; I was continually told, too, that the work was volun- 
tary, but you get fined if you don’t do it. 

To be fair I ought to add that, in form at least, there 
are cases in which a gombolola council decides on a project 
and then makes people carry it out, thus enforcing a 
reasonably democratic decision; but I should not in the light 
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of comments all round Uganda be very sure that there was 
not a good deal more pressure by enthusiastic chiefs, than 
genuine democratic will to get things done. 

I found the visit to the prize-winning mutala of Paya 
rather an embarrassing performance. We went in a long pro- 
cession—Clegg, myself, the interpreter and the county chief 
and every gradation of chief down to the chief of Paya. We 
walked into house after house without so much as a by-your- 
leave and inspected the cleanliness and good order of living- 
room, bedroom, kitchen, wash house, goat house, latrine, 
chicken house and so on. They were all spotless. Each home- 
stead was a group of huts dedicated to the various purposes 
mentioned. As well as the buildings, there were racks on 
which to put the ‘dinner service’ of enamel plates and other 
utensils. I suppose folk do have some privacy, but Clegg told 
me that there are periodic inspections when the long proces- 
sion of hierarchy, all on bicycles, goes round and sees things 
are Clean. : 

I don’t think the citizen of West Budama has yet got 
round to thinking his home is his castle. 

The chief took us to a meeting of the West Budama county 
team. He presided and the members were the three gombo- 
lola chiefs, the co-operative assistant, the community develop- 
ment assistant, a representative of the school teachers, the 
veterinary assistant, the health assistant, the forestry assistant 
and the agricultural assistant. In theory each member reports 
various recent events in turn and they are discussed. Actually 
each event was commented on by the chief. 

The vet admitted there had been no polling of cattle in 
Gwara Gwara, but pleaded that other districts had assistance 
in getting this done. 

‘Progress is too slow’, said the chief. “Chings had better 
go faster’, and we felt they probably would. 

The chief of Gwara Gwara said that, apart from things 
veterinary, progress was good in the medical field, in the con- 
struction of latrines and in building of cheaper houses. But 
Gwara Gwara was held to be nowhere near the standard 
attained by Paya. 

The county chief said that in order to get rapid progress 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday were set aside for 
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agricultural and veterinary, and Wednesday for health and 
community development. Saturday was a general purposes 
day, devoted to cleaning courtyards and shambas, and Sunday 
was given over to forestry. Every month there was a day for 
women’s clubs when the members had lectures on what was 
good for their families. 
1x 

One evening I went to visit the Catholic bishop of ‘Tororo. 
Bishop Greif has a fire in his eyes and you don’t need five 
minutes with him to be drawn by his personality and carried 
along with his enthusiasm. He speaks rapidly and is not 
always easy to understand, but a more human person it would 
be hard to find. Somehow he got on to the work done by 
missionaries, Protestants and Catholics, in producing books, 
dictionaries, translations in the languages of Uganda. He had 
it all at his fingertips and gave credit to everybody. 

The light was dim, and as this little man with the dark 
shining eyes stood and enthused and built up the picture of 
scholars in lonely mud houses in the bush, after a hard day’s 
work, carrying on patiently by lamplight for months and 
years with their labours, so that now, I believe, every tongue 
in Uganda is represented in print, it conjured a vision akin 
to one of monks in the Middle Ages writing and illuminating 
in their cells. 

There was a grandeur about it which was quite inescap- 
able, and Clegg said afterwards that the picture made the 
work that the rest of us do in these countries seem very 
insignificant. 

We got on to the subject of polygamy and marriages; the 
Bishop said that half the time he did not think the people 
who came to be married really knew whether they had been 
validly married before. Many of these African matrimonial 
problems had to be referred to Rome itself. He said, ‘You 
know what these lawyers are, and lawyers in Rome are the 
same as lawyers elsewhere. You have to produce them facts 
and I never know whether I am doing it or not!’ 

Bishop Greif gave me his views on the various peoples who 
formed the population of the diocese. The Badama, Nilotics, 
were a religious people by nature, and had made the best 
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Catholics. The Teso, Nilo-Hamitics, were morally quite 
different. If a Badama woman were married her children 
would remain moral. The Bagisu were much less moral than 
the Badama, though Bagisu fathers were better. Bagisu relt- 
gion was more superstitious than that of the Badama. They 
adhered to pagan practices, circumcision and so on. 

The Teso up-country would be an atheist. His attitude to 
life after death was ‘who knows?’. ‘There were many Teso 
without children and morality was low. In olden days morals 
were better. There were now prostitutes and much pregnancy 
among unmarried girls, but there were also people who 
remained good of their own free-will. You could not say that 
they made good Christians. You would not get much martyr- 
dom here. The Baganda were like the Italians, either very 
good or very bad, but things got better. 

He thought the Anglicans perhaps had as bad Christians 
as the Catholics, but the Catholics had a healthier fear of hell 
fire. ‘This saved them a bit. “They see values better’, he said. 

There was a good deal of Muslim propaganda. At an under- 
estimate, there were perhaps 60,000 Muslims in the diocese 
and in some places they were very active. 

The people lacked a sense of justice. What was good for 
the clan was, in their idea, morally good. It was not wrong to 
kill someone who was not a member of the clan, but it was 
wrong to kill a clan member. A woman had no rights, and 
it was moral to sack a barren wife. 


x 


Luba’s was much in my mind when I went to call on Ford at 
the East African Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Research and 
Reclamation Organization, called EATTRRO for short. 
It is an East African high commission organization. I told 
him of my impressions of Fort Thruston. 

“You speak of the country changing’, he said. ‘I think it 
was Emin Pasha who complained in 1800 that he could not 
find enough wood to boil a kettle, now we can’t cut down 
trees enough.’ 

‘And your work will eventually mean all these lost lands 
may be recovered.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what we hope, but while the West brought 
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many good things to these parts, it is generally held that it 
was the West which brought the fly. It was probably Stanley's 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha which was responsible 
and Lugard brought Emin’s Sudanese soldiers into south 
Toro and later into Buganda. The rest you know.’ 

“There are two kinds of sleeping-sickness’, Ford went on. 
“The form which Stanley’s and Emin’s men brought was the 
West African. The other originated in Rhodesia. It was 
noticed first in 1905-10 and it has spread northwards ever 
since. It appeared in Uganda in 1941. Investigation showed 
that it was the more deadly Rhodesian form and not the old 
West African tryps. Unless it was treated within three weeks, 
you'd had it. But’, said Ford, ‘a new drug is now saving lives. 

‘In the last two or three years Rhodesian sleeping-sickness 
has moved over the border into Kenya and it 1s spreading 
there. In 1954 its northern limit was the west corner of Lake 
Victoria and thence it spread to Ruanda. The whole difficulty 
is that the only means of dealing with it is to clear the bush 
of people. In Ankole, there are small communities and cattle, 
and if it got in there it would be difficult to deal with it in 
the present way. Up till the last war it had increased in East 
Africa. ‘There had been cattle all over the place from 1878-89, 
as you saw from Stanley and others.’ 

There were other disasters. Rinderpest was introduced by 
the Italians from the Asian side in the first Abyssinian war 
and it spread over tropical Africa. There were smallpox epi- 
demics also. In the early 1890s the jiggers (fleas which burrow 
into the skin) came to West Africa in steamboats; they spread 
very rapidly. 

‘Everything collapsed in the face of these calamities’, said 
Ford. ‘Ninety-five per cent of the cattle west of the Nile 
disappeared, trees grew and people went. In 1908 there was 
the first case of cattle tryps. Unless it is stopped the whole 
cattle industry in West Nile will be finished, but I am pretty 
sure its arrest is now achieved.’ 


1I5. TESO 


i 

I DROVE north from Mbale to Bukedea in Teso district 
where I found the county chief, Yusuf Outeke, and Eria 
Emokol, the former chief. Though Eria Emokol is now an 
old man, he is one of the romantic figures of Teso, with a 
considerable presence, and still lives in the traditional style 
of the great chief. Coming into Teso, I had crossed a marked 
linguistic and ethnographic boundary; the Teso are half- 
Hamites—a mixture of Hamitic and Nilotic people—and the 
chiefs told me they came originally from Jie in Karamoja. 
The hierarchy of chiefs follows the Ganda pattern. A county 
or saza chief is called Apolon Kebuku and a gombolola chief 
Apolon Ketem. 

‘But’, said the county chief, ‘when Kakunguru came, there 
was already a system of chiefs appointed by the people.’ 

‘Their job’, explained Watson, the A.D.C., ‘was to lead the 
people in battle and to administer them. They were elected 
on their merits as brave people.’ 

‘We were always fighting our neighbours in those days’, 
went on the chief. ‘It was generally the Bagisu, and if the 
chief of Bukedea wanted to raid them he would ask the chief 
of Kumi to join with him. 

‘Then we fought the Bagwere too’, said the chief. “We 
fought to get cattle and children.’ 

‘Slaves?’ I asked. 

‘No, not slaves, though if a man got a lot he would sell 
them to his friends. My own parents probably belonged to 
other tribes and may well have been stolen. At any rate I 
don’t know where they came from.’ 

‘I well remember the first raid I went on’, said Eria 
Emokol. ‘It was before the Baganda came into the country; 
before the turn of the century.’ 

‘How did you go raiding?’ I asked. ‘Did you go by night?’ 

‘No, no,’ he said, ‘we went by day, marching in single file, 
through the grass. There were no roads in those days. We 
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slept on the way.’ His old eyes lit up as the scenes came back 
to him, but now a wistful note crept into his voice. ‘I was 
young in those days’, he said, ‘so I only got one cow. My 
brother got two daughters and a cow.’ He sighed. “Those 
were good days for the Teso, and I'd like to have them back.’ 
‘There was a gleam in his eyes. “he Teso were never beaten. 
But those days went when the British came.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘you’ll be having self-government one day.’ 

‘Self-government won’t bring those days back’, he said. 
‘Nowadays the Bagisu run the Teso and the Teso don’t 
retaliate.’ 

“He’s on to a sore point now’, said Watson. “There’s a Teso 
group near Tororo which is on the verge of fighting because 
the Lugisu-speaking people don’t want to have Teso taught. 
The trouble started in 1943. If the group had resisted the 
whole of Teso would have supported them. 

“There are other similar troubles,’ he continued, ‘the Agu 
swamp tends to divide Teso. The southern part had educa- 
tion first, and local politics revolve round where the chiefs 
will come from. The Teso are sore about Pallisa county 
being in Bukedi district. It is Teso-speaking and they want 
it to be incorporated in Teso district. The Pallisa people 
want a chief direct from Teso.’ 


12 

On our way to Ngora we stopped near one of those outcrops 
of smooth weatherworn boulders piled on each other like 
giant rockeries which are a feature of many parts of Africa. 
We plunged into the undergrowth, cutting our way through 
and climbing over rocks, till we reached a central cave where 
the great smooth rock-face was covered with numerous draw- 
ings. Most conspicuous were patterns of would-be concentric 
rings, but some could have been canoes with paddlers in 
body had been keeping the score. The place is called Nyero 
and the rock paintings are thought to be stone age, of perhaps 
the Nachikufan culture. They are painted in a weak purply 
red. 
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Ngora, gay with flamboyants, with gloriosa lilies trailing 
over the roadside bush, was charming. There are both C.M:S. 
and Mill Hill stations. All over Uganda you may find Angli- 
can and Catholic mission stations and schools within a short 
range of each other. 

I didn’t have much luck with the Protestant side of Ngora, 
though I had an interesting visit to the teacher-training 
school, run by an ‘attached’ officer, that is, a member of the 
education department. Religious wars did not worry him and 
he was in very co-operative cahoots with his Roman opposite 
number down the road. Sandy Jack is a very remarkable 
man: he got his boys to build their own school and prepare 
the grounds in less than two years. 

Father Kiggen came to Uganda in 1908. He spent his first 
four years in Busoga and then opened up Teso. There were 
no roads and no anything much when he came. A Muganda 
ruled through the chiefs, and the soldiers of Kakunguru were 
there with forts and guns. 

“There were no ploughs,’ said Father Kiggen, ‘so I intro- 
duced them from Europe and trained oxen. I ploughed an 
acre and called eighty-five chiefs to watch me do it. They 
cheered and clapped like anything to see how deep it 
ploughed. They asked me to show them, so I told each of 
them to send me a boy.’ 

Thus Father Kiggen started his congregation and civiliza- 
tion in Teso. ‘I taught those boys to read and write,’ said 
Father Kiggen, ‘and I taught them to plough and do agri- 
culture, and I sent them back to the chiefs, each with a letter. 
They had to read them themselves because no one else could 
read or write. In those days if you wanted to send a message 
you sent a stick and the messenger cried, “I bring the word 
of the White Man.” 

“The chief came along to visit me next. He saw me with a 
bicycle, so he wanted one himself. I bought ten and sold him 
and others one each. Then one day he came along and said 
he wanted a bicycle for two, because he wanted to take his 
wife round with him. So I got out a tandem for them. A bit 
later, when I was sitting on the verandah, they bicycled into 
the compound on their tandem, both of them stark naked! 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘none of the Teso wore clothes in 
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those days. About 1913 I had got some converts. One day I 
sent five of them into Kampala to buy me some mass wine 
and candles. I gave them five rupees each to spend on them- 
selves. I nearly died of laughing when they came back, each 
wearing a straw hat and nothing else, and carrying a ladies’ 
umbrella!’ Cox had told me that when he first knew the 
Acholi, they also went naked. Their priorities were, first a 
hat, then an umbrella, then a bicycle. 

Father Kiggen said that gradually more and more people 
settled round him. In the end they got Indian dukas and the 
Teso began to buy clothing. They had been practically 
nomadic before. 

‘I had my first baptism in 1915’, he went on. ‘In 1916 there 
were six and in 1917 seven, but in my first ten years I didn’t 
reach a hundred. By 1923 I was getting a thousand baptisms 
a year. There are one hundred thousand Catholics in Teso 
now and that includes eight African priests and over a hun- 
dred sisters. We've got twelve mission stations in Teso now. 

“The Teso religion is a religion of fear’, he said. “They've 
got a God called Edeke, he’s the source of all calamity. Every 
disease—V.D., rinderpest—everything bad comes from Edeke. 
The way they deal with him is to make sacrifices to him and 
beg him to go away.’ 

I asked him what he thought of the Western impact gener- 
ally. Was it striking roots? 

‘It’s giving them pride’, he replied. “Western education 
makes them proud, but there’s nothing creative about them 
at all. Yet they have begun to think, to reason.’ 

Father Kiggen is one of those patient scholars of the bush, 
working by dim lamplight for the glory of God and the 
benefit of future generations. Miss Wiggins of Protestant 
Ngora is another. Uganda owes Father Kiggen its Teso dic- 
tionary and he has recently finished his dictionary of the Nuer 
language. One of the difficulties he had with his dictionaries 
was what word to use for God. He felt you couldn’t use 
Edeke because that implied calamity. He thought of import- 
ing Elohim, and Bishop Kitching, the Anglican Bishop, 
whom he consulted, agreed. But he had to consider Luganda- 
speaking people and there was a question whether they would 
feel that Elohim was greater than their own vague Katonda. 
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In the end he put Katonda in the dictionary. But later the 
Anglicans in Teso used Edeke, so you might say that in Teso 
now Romans and Anglicans worship different gods, which is 
a pity. That probably can’t be ironed out, though I suppose 
that even Edeke could become respectable. It’s rather like 
the case of St. Paul and the Unknown God. 


233 

Although it seemed so much out in the wilds, Soroti was 
evidently quite a place. It had a Paramount picture house 
and was showing “The Thief of Venice’ and ‘Jaggu’, an Indian 
film. There was also a large service station with a number 
of pumps, many advertisements and ‘Day and Night Service’. 
Places far in the ‘bush’ are rapidly taking on a Western, 
almost Far Western, look. 

The Secretary-General of Teso, Mr. Ogaino, came to tell 
me about government today and yesterday. Again I was struck 
by the high quality of these officials of what 1s called African 
Local Government. I don’t think it’s only education—it’s in 
the blood, and plainly the Teso have an enviable capacity for 
taking advice. They have made rapid progress. 

The Teso in old days had to keep on their toes to defend 
themselves from their various neighbours. Most people were 
glad those troublesome times were over, but I heard com- 
plaints about the softness of modern youth. 

These encircling foes did not weld the Teso into a cohesive 
tribe, but had given the clans a spirit of co-operation for 
defence or for raiding. The clans had their leaders and senior 
clan leaders who were their chiefs. The clan leaders held 
meetings to decide on warlike action and they also met to 
settle quarrels between clans. Each clan had its own hunting 
ground and no other clans could hunt there. When a senior 
clan leader died, the clans gathered and chose a successor. 
So, as Ogaino said, the chiefs were appointed chiefs, not 
hereditary. 

When the Baganda agents came into the country on behalf 
of the British, they recognized the senior clan leaders as chiefs, 
and the chiefs gave them places in their own houses to sleep. 
Later on the agents built administrative headquarters for 
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counties and sub-counties. The British administration 
accepted some of the boundaries they found and still do, but 
sometimes Teso land has been taken into other districts ‘and 
we (the Teso) still claim those places’. 

Wherever Kakunguru went he appointed Baganda chiefs 
until at last he went off to a deserted place called Kulungu, 
which is now Mbale. The Teso didn’t like having Baganda 
chiefs over them, but the Baganda had firearms and the 
British gave them ammunition. Later on, when the people 
had settled down, the British appointed Teso chiefs to re- 
place the Baganda. By that time the Teso had learnt how 
the Buganda system of administration worked and were pay- 
ing taxes. 

Councils started about 1917, but the members were all 
chiefs. About 1927 two prominent chiefs were deported for 
‘arguing about the Protectorate Government policies’ and the 
councils were abolished, but in 1937 they were started again, 
this time with unofficial members. The post of Secretary- 
General was made in 1942 and in 1947 they introduced elec- 
tions, at first indirect, but now direct. 

“They've taken to the idea of councils very much,’ said 
Ogaino, ‘and they much prefer having their chiefs as the 
executive officers of the councils. Better still, nowadays the 
council recommends the chiefs for appointment and Govern- 
ment makes the appointment.’ What the Teso do want, 
though, is to have a permanent paramount chief. They do 


not want a hereditary one. They want a president rather than 
a king.’ 


lv 

We drove to Serere. ‘It’s the experimental station for the 
short grass country in the North and East’, said Mills, its 
head. ‘Mind you, short grass is euphemism. It’s six feet as 
opposed to ten and more elsewhere.’ 

The station covers 17,000 acres. The food crops of the 
parkland people—finger millet or wimbi, sorghum, cassava 
or muhogo, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, simsim, pulse crops 


1 The legal position is that a Committee for the District Councils appoints 


the chiefs, but the Governor's approval is necessary for those of sub-county 
rank and upwards. 
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and maize—are now the main preoccupation, but grass and 
soil fertility are equally important, and they have 350 head 
of cattle. 

‘It is difficult to secure a change in the traditional attitude 
to cattle’, said Mills. ‘Up here they are looked on principally 
as wealth and bride-price.’ The Teso herd on the semi-range 
system. They milk their cows once a day and let the calves 
run with them. A calf needs ninety gallons of milk, but the 
local custom is to take all the milk you can. Many Teso have 
Bahima herdsmen working for them on a wage of a cow a 
year and the milk. The system is called Balalo and the vets 
won’t touch improvement schemes when Bahima herdsmen 
are employed. 

Serere preaches the value of manure in mixed farming, 
but carting of manure is not popular. Labour must be out- 
balanced by gain, they told me, and the Teso were in some 
queer way always capable of calculating whether the extra 
sweat was worth it. They always like anything that saves 
labour and gives a greater return. 

At Olio we visited an open prison of the Teso Government. 
There is a curious duplication of such things as police and 
prisons in some African countries, but formerly each of these 
tribes and kingdoms was an ‘independent’ state. It was a 
pleasant prison, pleasantly situated, and I wasn’t surprised 
that there is little trouble with escapes. There were 105 
prisoners doing from three months to two years, and employed 
on agricultural work. They are mostly in for cattle-thieving, 
theft, bhang smoking, adultery, tax-defaulting and so on. If 
you add failure to do ‘voluntary work’ when ordered and 
paying more than the legal bride-price, you have a fair idea 
not only of the calendar of crimes dealt with by African 
courts but of much of the old pattern of life before the West 
disturbed it. 

Probably every single Teso is a cattle-raider at heart, but 
though raiding is not immoral it is recognized as a nuisance. 
Since the civilized idea that adultery should only be regarded 
as a matter of individual morals has put a stop to much more 
severe African ideas, the African has found he is no more 
moral than the modern European. More than this, the system 
of fining or imprisonment or compensation gives him a way 
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of turning a dishonest penny which others have not got. Not 
a few men encourage their numerous wives to commit adul- 
tery and do quite well out of compensation. 


U 


Teso college is brand new and the boys were just coming into 
its unfinished buildings from their holidays. It was better 
than many an English school. In 1929 Julian Huxley wrote 
this about the Tabora school for chiefs’ sons. 


‘It is now relevant to remember that to many English lads of the 
fourteenth century the grandeur of Winchester and New College 
must have been infinitely beyond anything they knew in the sur- 
roundings of their village homes; and that to have enjoyed for a 
spell of life a perfection otherwise out of reach may stabilize the 
growing mind, and, if it lead to discontent, only to that divine dis- 
content out of which development proceeds.’ 


Except in the pattern of its lavatories the school made no 
concession to African ways. The boys sat at tables for meals, 
used knives and forks and slept on English-style beds. ‘The 
elaborateness of this school, however, is entirely due to the 
Teso Government. The capital cost was paid by them and 
they insisted on having the absolute best of everything. The 
local notables take an enormous interest in it, and it is the 
pride and joy of all the Teso. 

The Teso Technical College was barely a bowshot away 
—two islands of Western learning in sparsely inhabited bush, 
far from haunts of man and no doubt all the better for it. 
The principal said the students’ morale was high. This was 
an excellent thing, for Uganda still largely thinks that the 
only job for a gentleman is pushing a pen. The boys, there- 
fore, were throwouts from other schools who hadn’t made the 
grade, but they had good reason to be pleased with them- 
selves; they had built the whole place and made all the 
furniture. 

After hearing that, it was depressing to be told that they 
hadn't a single original idea in their heads. It began, said 
the principal, with the draughtsmen. They could copy a plan 
and sketch admirably, but could not do anything out of their 
heads. It was the same with the tradesmen. They could turn 
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out near replicas but nothing original. Give them a chair and 
they could copy it. Give them a design, and unless they had 
worked on it before, they could not cope with it. ‘They could 
copy anything from life but nothing from drawings, nor 
could they improvise or adapt. Indians could. 


ui 

Like most cattle people, the Teso seem to be essentially 
gentlemen, and somewhat conservative. Nevertheless though 
they are sturdy individualists with a tendency to oppose and 
not to take anything for granted, they have a determination 
to progress: unlike such people as the Arabs they can do so 
because they have a fertile soil and enough rain. They are 
still the leading producers of cattle in Uganda, but they have 
also made remarkable progress in growing cotton. Neverthe- 
less not only agriculturists, but administrators and co-opera- 
tive officers, told me they have little regard for wealth for its 
own sake. They have a tendency not to harvest cotton they 
have planted beyond the amount they have carefully calcu- 
lated as sufficient to provide for the needs they have foreseen. 
Some of them have taken to trade and are doing well. 

They prize education and have made a remarkable advance 
both in secondary and primary schools and in recent years 
they have made considerable progress in girls’ education, 
though the girls are still only twelve per cent of the pupils. 
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G IBSON, the assistant resident and protectorate agent of 
Mengo district, took me to Kasangati to meet some of 
Buganda’s rising middle-class citizens. Henry Musoke, whose 
father had combined selling cattle and making shirts, went 
to a nearby primary school for only four years, after which 
he got his first job as office boy to a Kampala firm. But he was 
ambitious and soon became a clerk in a cotton ginnery. There 
he made friends with an Indian who advised him to go into 
business on his own and helped him to buy his stock. He had 
saved two hundred shillings, and on this modest capital he 
started in 1940. He built himself a little hut and dealt in 
tea and dried fish. His Indian friend gave him more and more 
retail goods to sell. Henry Musoke has very grateful memories 
of him. 

Musoke’s house and shop is much better than the usual 
small Indian country duka. It has glass cases and cupboards 
and looks more like a European shop. He built it in 1946, 
taking his time to avoid borrowing money. He became the 
postal agent in 1948, so he has a postal desk in the corner of 
his shop, which made it very like my own village-shop and 
post office. He sells groceries, patent medicines and most of 
things I find at home. Three or four years ago he added the 
bar in which we were sitting. He sells fifteen to twenty bottles 
of beer a day and twenty-five to thirty pepsi-colas. 

His latest expansion is a workshop well equipped with 
lathes and tools. Seeing how quickly the Baganda were 
westernizing their homes, he foresaw a demand for furniture, 
and so he turns out chairs and tables and cupboards as well 
as doors and window frames. 

The shop and the workshop are all fitted with electric 
light and he has twenty-six employees all on wages and 
bonuses. He has his own car. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kasaja farm at Nakairu, very much in partner- 
ship. They welcomed us warmly. He greeted us in the old- 
fashioned Buganda way by going down on his knees, and, the 
long ceremony of greetings over, they led us into their un- 
finished sitting-room. They had recently had a tiled roof put 
on the house, and they themselves with their own porters 
were doing the rest. 

Kasaja was born in 1918 and his land was mere bush before 
he developed it. Like Musoke he went only to primary IV at 
school. Then he took a job as a muster-role clerk with a 
European miner in Acholi district. The mine failed, so he 
went to Kampala as a ‘porter’ with the P.W.D. at fourteen 
shillings a month. Then he became ‘turn boy’ on a lorry. 

A ‘turn boy’ sits on the load on the back of the lorry to 
see that nothing falls off. He has also to crank the engine, 
pour water in the radiator and do any other odd jobs. He is 
in fact the driver's slave, but in the end the ‘turn boy’, if he 
is ambitious, graduates as a driver himself. Kasaja became a 
driver employed by the Kampala municipality in 1943, and 
by 1945 he had saved enough to settle here. 

He kept his job at the municipality and bicycled to it every 
day, working afternoons and weekends on the farm. Then he 
married and his wife and he developed the farm and made 
themselves a home. She was the better educated for she had 
been to the famous Gayaza High School. 

Now they have 1,500 coffee trees and employ twelve porters 
regularly and thirty in the season. They grow all their own 
vegetables and he takes the surplus into Kampala market for 
sale. It sounded quite a job, but then Mr. Kasaja told me the 
most surprising thing of all. 

‘I still keep my job with the municipality’, he said. ‘I drive 
a lorry for them every day from seven-thirty to one. Last year 
I bought a car, a Zephyr, paid {600 cash for it, and that 
makes it a bit easier because I drive in and back.’ 

‘But do you still have to drive the lorry?’ 

“Well, last year the price of coffee was high and I did think 
of giving it up, but now I think it a good thing to keep the 
job as a stand-by. We want to give the children a good educa- 
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tion. I want them all to wear ties.’ We told him not to worry 
about that. 

His very charming wife more or less runs the farm. She 
says she is pretty busy: 

‘I supervise the weeding and see that the porters work. I 
do the cooking, make mats and do needlework.’ She was busy 
plying her needle as she spoke. ‘And then there are the 
children, four of them now.’ 

I asked them what they thought of these modern days. 
Their main complaint was of the ‘modern misses’, who 
answered back, cheeked their parents and were always getting 
into mischief. 


aut 
The Sempas took me to see Mrs. Kasaja’s old school, Gayaza. 
It was Mrs. Sempa’s old school too, and as Minister of Educa- 
tion it lay in Sempa’s sphere of interest. A mission station 
was opened here, twelve miles from Mengo, in 1895; but the 
Gayaza school started in January 1905, under Miss Allen, 
whose name is never likely to be forgotten in Uganda. 

As with Budo, Sir Apolo Kagwa provided much of the 
impetus. A year earlier he had said that the lack of a girls’ 
boarding school was ‘the Muganda’s broken arm’. He sent 
and paid for his daughters, but other chiefs thought £2 a year 
was a ridiculous amount to pay for a girl. ‘Why,’ they said, 
‘you could buy a cow for that.’ Anyway the women would 
forget how to hoe. 

There were four girls when the school opened. By July 
there were forty-three. Mamas and papas had seen that they 
were being taught cultivation, handwork, child-care and 
needlework, in addition to scripture and the more dangerous 
subjects of reading, writing, arithmetic and geography. 

The young ladies of Gayaza had at first ‘a desire for wan- 
dering and very little desire for work’ and Miss Allen had 
her hands full—alone till 1909. The girls were in bed by 
dark and weren't allowed lights, lest they wrote letters they 
shouldn't. At a certain hour in the morning the doors of their 
dormitory were locked and woe betide the late risers who 
weren't out in time! 
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At first the girls wore the suuka, a cloth tucked round 
under the armpits, but they couldn't play games in this, so 
Miss Allen designed a yoke for it, with a square neck and 
short sleeves. This dress reform has spread over Uganda, and 
today the bodingi (from ‘boarding’ not ‘bodice’) is regarded 
as the traditional dress of the country. 

Gayaza has long justified the faith of its founders. In 1945 
when Makerere admitted women students, Gayaza sent five 
of the first six girls. Many Gayaza girls come to England for 
further training now; indeed a few years ago one of the 
bursary-lecturers at Selly Oak College at Birmingham was a 
Gayaza girl, and those who remember the part of Saburi in 
Men of Two Worlds have seen Eseza Makumbi, the first 
Uganda girl to play a star role. She is now a leading younger 
figure in women’s clubs and political movements. In 1948, 
another Gayaza girl was the first East African woman to be 
admitted to the post-graduate diploma course in education 
at Oxford. 

All this, and Gayaza’s aim of turning out ‘Christian wives 
and mothers’, should reassure those who think that Gayaza 
might be a nest of African blue-stockings, 1f there are such 
things. I don’t think I've seen a better girls’ school anywhere, 
and Gayaza's headmistress, Miss Cox, is the sort of head- 
mistress anybody would wish their daughters to have. 

Nevertheless, this is Africa and the girls remain people of 
two worlds, with different ways of looking at things. Sex is 
nearer the surface. Bicycling, eggs and chickens are all con- 
nected with ideas about infertility, a subject which looms 
very large. Telling me this, Miss Cox added that there is no 
sense of inferiority in the women of the lakeside peoples. 

Their attitudes in other things could be curious. In history, 
their line tends to be that nobody living was there when it 
happened, so you can’t believe it. When you encourage them 
to use their imagination and tell stories the response is, 
“What! are you teaching us to tell lies?’ Housecraft is a thing 
that is shared, lest the girls think it is domestic slavery. The 
staff go to the children’s quarters to help and the children 
come and paint the staff quarters. 

The music mistress told me that musically these girls 
tended to go for entertainment to their own music for its 
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own sake, though, with growing outside interests, enthusiasm 
for music was inevitably falling off. Africans were critical of 
music, but managed polyphonic better than homophonic. 
African music, she said, was based on the pattern of words. 
The question was whether every tune had to have its own 
words, or whether there was a basic pattern into which you 
could fit other words, Was music, to a people who could not 
write, the equivalent of a pictographic alphabet or syllabary? 


1u 

One evening I went to a party at Lugazi sugar estate. 
Mr. Nanji Kalidas Mehta, the pioneer of the sugar industry 
in Uganda, built the factory in 1924. The estate has 11,500 
acres under cane and produces about 25,000 tons annually. 
Uganda's total production in 1954 was just over 40,000 tons. 
Sugar is entirely an estate-grown crop and the estates are all 
Indian. 

Our young host had staying with him his beautiful and 
talented sister who had arranged the evening to give Lady 
Cohen an exposition of Indian dancing. I cannot do justice 
to the beauty of these dances deriving from ancient Hindu 
mythology or the lovely costumes which Miss Mehta wore. 
She danced to music recorded on tapes, which seemed 
curiously modern, but there was a drum in which, as an 
Indian doctor explained to me, all the music of a waterfall 
had been imprisoned. It had been made and seasoned and its 
skin dried near a waterfall. Before every dance Miss Mehta 
explained the symbolism and significance of each action. 

The guests were from all Uganda's different races and 
amongst them I found Mrs. Kissosonkole, the Nabagereka’s 
step-mother, whom I had met in London. Her husband was 
now the Sekibobo of Kyagwe, the county chief, and they 
kindly invited me to lunch. Their house stands on a hilltop, 
as all important houses should do in Buganda. It is very 
up to date with low windows looking on to a view and every 
modern convenience. Previous Sekibobos must have con- 
tinued to live in very different houses long after Ashe had 
written about the Kabaka and his great earls. 

Mrs. Kissosonkole is by birth a Zulu, but has become very 
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much a Muganda by adoption. Her great interest is com- 
munity development work and she told me of how she gets 
the local women to take to the new things they need and must 
have. She is also a member of the legislative council, so she 
must lead a busy life. She gave us a very English lunch of 
roast beef, matoke helping out in what I felt was its better 
role of vegetable. 

The Sekibobo talked of the difficulties of adjustment be- 
tween the traditional administrative organization and the 
new democratic idea with councils. 

There were also many prosperous coffee growers in Kyagwe 
country with a new outlook. It was no longer easy to keep 
bulungt bwansi roads maintained. Bulungi bwansi means ‘for 
the good of the country’ and these roads are maintained by 
unpaid labour. The attitude was that people would work if 
it benefited them directly, or if it touched the Kabaka per- 
sonally. ‘They would put roads in repair and make decorative 
arches if the Kabaka was due to pass, but there was an under- 
current of republicanism—though no one was bold enough 
to voice it. 
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The story of cotton and its cultivation soon leads to the 
Empire Cotton Growing Association, and one of the greatest 
names in the story is that of Sir Joseph Hutchinson, F.R.S. 
It is a measure of the advance of Africa that you find a scien- 
tist of his eminence stationed in its heart. Namulonge, 
founded in 1950, is the central research station of the cor- 
poration. 

Research, however important its discoveries may prove to 
be, can seem remote while it goes on, but Hutchinson im- 
pressed on me that Namulonge goes in for farming rather 
than experiments. Experimental results are only of agricul- 
tural value if they give knowledge of what cottons can be 
grown as crops and not as curiosities. He said that farm 
organization was the thing and had great possibilities in 
Uganda with freehold land. 

Since Namulonge conducts its researches in farming condi- 


1 Sir Joseph Hutchinson has since become Drapers Professor of Agriculture 
at Cambridge. 
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tions it does not confine its attention to cotton alone. It grows 
the crops and keeps the herds which you find and should 
find in a farm based on cotton production—and seeks to 
improve them too. 

In the library Hutchinson sat me in front of some charts 
and gave me a lecture on rainfall in relation to cotton grow- 
ing. Earlier in my tour, at Entebbe, I had had a general one 
from Bargman, the meteorologist. In Uganda, he had ex- 
plained, the rainfall along the lake is 56-60 inches. In Central 
Uganda and the west it is 40, but rises in the Ruwenzori 
foothills to 60 inches. In the highlands of the West Nile it is 
66. In the north of Acholi it is 56, but in Karamoja only 
20 tO 30. 

In the south there are two pretty good rainy seasons six 
months apart, so you can do double cropping, cash on one 
and food on the other. The first rainy season is from the end 
of March to mid-May, the second in October. The first rains 
are very late in north Uganda, May to early July. You 
really only get one effective rainy season there, so you can 
only practise single cropping. It was all rather as it a pair 
of hands with giant watering-cans, one dipped in the Indian 
Ocean and one rather smaller in the Atlantic, travelled up 
the length of Africa and down again, delivering the two 
rains. If you have over 45 inches of rain in a year you are an 
agricultural people with two crops; under that you are 
pastoral. 

Hutchinson said the great thing was to have 25 inches in 
both rains. With this you should plant not later than the 
third week in June. If you plant later you will get a small 
crop. Short term cotton planted late exploits the second rain, 
leaving the first for food crops. 

The dominant climatic facts about rainfall show what the 
rainfall will be nine years out of ten. Confidence limits can 
then be known and you can be sure of so much. The farmer 
is obviously interested in the lower limits because he wants 
to make the best of what he has got. This shows how impor- 
tant sound knowledge of rainfall is. ‘Look’, said Hutchinson, 
‘at the groundnut scheme in Tanganyika. Lack of certain 
knowledge as to whether it was an arable climate cost 
£36,000,000.’ 
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Hutchinson took the closest interest in Gayaza school and I 
went with him on a second visit. As I have said, Gayaza from 
its foundation has carried on the traditions of the country. 
The girls cultivate and cook. Owing to increasing Western 
influence, changes are coming about in the country’s ways of 
feeding. It is believed, for sound scientific reasons, that tradi- 
tional food is lacking in essential values and there is great 
need to find a diet which is nutritionally adequate. 

Hutchinson’s great contribution to Gayaza has been to 
propound a scheme for research into the best ways of culti- 
vating and preparing food. A farmer and a dietician have 
been recruited to work with the girls to carry it out. 

The school has go acres on which to farm. The children 
all do farm-work for an hour and a half before school in the 
early morning; their own roots are in the job so they begin 
with their interest engaged—an interest which has increased 
since the experimental object has been understood. ‘They 
plant beans, maize and potatoes—crops which they didn’t 
plant before. They no longer say, “This isn’t the way our 
ancestors did it.’ They have become interested to try new 
crops, and willing to try new foods. | 

At one time Baganda girls said, ‘We don’t eat things like 
this.’ One girl said, ‘Only lazy people haven’t got matoke.’ 
There is a snobbish attitude to maize, but the little ones like 
it and stuff themselves with it, with sugar and milk for break- 
fast. And no longer ts it the eternal steaming; frying is being 
introduced. A whole range of new laboratories and kitchens 
were being put in, the stoves being just good quality African 
stoves within the reach of all. Hutchinson said the labora- 
tories were the best in Uganda. 


vu 
The counties of Mengo district are Buganda’s home counties: 
those of Mubende and Masaka, particularly the former, repre- 
sent Buganda’s empire. I went first to Mubende. We climbed 
the steep hill to the D.C.’s headquarters; a signpost, however, 
read “To the Witch’s tree’. The District headquarters was 
put on this lofty eminence (5,130 ft.) in 1909 because of the 
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witch. We made a pilgrimage to her tree not very far from 
the house of the D.C., now officially styled ‘Assistant 
Resident’. 

The tree was a huge, buttressed pterygota over 400 years 
old, and the witch, whose name was Nakaima and who was 
married to a Muhima, died in 1910 and is buried a few miles 
north of Mubende. She was the medium, priestess and pro- 
phetess of Ndaula, or Ndahura as the Banyoro call him, the 
god of smallpox. The cult is very old (and was very wide- 
spread) and perhaps there was a grave here before the tree. 
There used to be seven spirit huts round it and the largest 
remained until 1908. It contained pots and spears. Round the 
tree you can still find potsherds and bones, the remains of 
sacrifices. Though Ndaula’s priestess has gone, belief still 
lingers on. These days offerings are usually cents. The cult is 
now illegal, ‘which doesn’t make much difference’, said a 
Munyoro to me, ‘it will be more open when the British go’. 

The kings of Buganda and Bunyoro used to visit the shrine 
of Ndaula to consult the oracle. For commoners the fee was 
a white goat, a white cock or cowries. The kings paid higher. 
The Kabaka gave two cows, two sheep, two bark-cloths, two 
_ milk pots, two male slaves and two female slaves. ‘These went 
into the priestess’s household. ‘—The Mukama had to pay 
double this because his enthronement ceremonies were tied 
up with the spirit. 

You can’t go far in Uganda without hearing stories of 
Ndaula and the Bachwezi. No one knows who they were. 
Before they came there was an earlier dynasty of kings who 
were black and whose last king was Ishaza. During his reign 
this mysterious people came with cattle from the North and 
North-East. They were red and had long straight hair and 
by superior magic and ability they obtained supreme power. 
They set up the empire of Bunyoro-Kitara and moved with 
their cattle in search of grazing. ‘They had Bahima with them 
when they came, but there were Bahima in the country 
before. ‘The Bachwezi were definitely a superior people who 
built forts and knew the use of bronze. 

The story is that Ndaula or Ndahura was the son of a 
Bachwezi, Isimbwa, by the daughter of Buchunku, King 
Ishaza’s gate-keeper. Buchunku was a peasant, one of the 
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Bairu, the negro agriculturists who were in the country before 
the Bahima came. Ndaula grew up a proud and arrogant 
young man. His name means ‘I oppress’. When he inherited 
the kingdom he extended its bounds to Tabora in the south 
and the Abyssinian border in the north. He divided it up 
amongst the Bachwezi. 

In the time of his son Wamara there was a series of plagues, 
cattle died, people no longer rendered obedience and above 
all there was a plague of smallpox. In disgust the Bachwezi 
departed. Some say they disappeared into the lakes. 

When they had gone, they were held to be gods who had 
vanished into the earth and their spirits were believed to live 
in large trees and rocks. Ndahura became the god of smallpox. 

Mubende has a history stretching back into the dim past, 
for there are stone-age relics to be found all round. There 
are also ancient trenches, which suggest an invasion from the 
north. That was the direction from which the Bahima, as 
well as the Bachwezi, came and there are still many Bahima 
there with their long-horned cattle, living on milk and blood. 


vit 
‘What's your principal problem?’ I asked the policeman next 
morning when my host Bazley drove me down from his eyrie 
to the police station in the township to hear about local crime. 

‘Non-co-operation from everybody, including the local 
chiefs’, he unhesitatingly replied. “Course I get information 
if someone has a real axe to grind.’ 

The policeman and his wife were a young London couple 
not long out from the Metropolitan police, and took the 
vastly different conditions in which they lived and worked 
in their stride. 

‘And the commonest offence?’ 

‘Illegal guns’, he said. ‘It’s a new thing, the result of a 
large number of returning Askaris. You can’t let it go on 
because it’s not only illegal, but it’s a kind of flouting of 
government. Ordinary people are becoming gun-fearers.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bazley, ‘somehow the man with the gun thinks 
he gets something of a god-like quality, because it gives him 
power over others.’ 
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We looked at some of the weapons confiscated. They all 
had bolt-action and they had all been made by local cycle- 
repairers. 

‘It is the bush people who want them’, said the policeman. 
‘Meat is the prime reason, but almost equally they want the 
power.’ 

Witch-killing is a common occurrence, he told me. No one 
thought it wrong. So far, in the five months of 1956 he had 
had nineteen violent deaths—at least this was the number 
that had been reported. Three had been caused by firearms 
and the others mostly by knives, though the figure included 
suicides by hanging. Most of the knife cases arose in argu- 
ments at beer parties. In 1955 there were fifty-six murders 
and suicides. Fifteen suicides had been by hanging and there 
was one stabbing case. 

‘Is there much theft?’ I asked. 

‘No, little enough’, he said. ‘Most of the district is bush. 
Civilization has not penetrated there, so there is very little 
theft. The bad boys get kicked out by their parents and go 
to the towns.’ 

Growing and smoking bhang is an offence, but ‘there is 
bhang in every shamba; neither the chiefs nor the agricul- 
tural officers take any notice of it.’ 

His police were tribally a thorough mixture. The ordinary 
policeman liked his job because it gave him a sense of power. 
By the people he was regarded as public enemy number one. 

We talked of chiefs and their powers. A good deal of it 
derived from so-called ‘voluntary’ labour and labour paid at 
less than the market economic rate which held wages down. 
Labour recruited by chiefs, for survey parties for instance, 
got 458. a month and posho, which wasn’t the economic rate. 
The chief conscripts the labour because he has to, but it 
gives him a source of power which cannot be questioned. 
Here again I was told ‘this labour is voluntary, but you are 
fined if you don’t do it’. 

We went to the reformatory school, now five years old. It 
takes young offenders between sixteen and eighteen. Refor- 
matory periods can be three, four or five years. Most of the 
boys come from the towns, and being by-products of civiliza- 
tion, as the policeman would have it, they are mostly in for 
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theft. They are generally anxious to acquire a trade and are 
either trained as carpenters or employed as unskilled labour. 

The superintendent said that the trouble about young 
offenders is that if they get involved in a case the parents will 
not take responsibility for them. In the town, he said, the 
parents always ask the court to send their children to prison. 
There is a common idea that children who commit crimes 
belong to Government. 

1x 

Kakumiro, quite a long drive from Mubende, provided 
another striking example of the way Africa can reclaim its 
own. We drove along a fine avenue of trees which Bazley 
told us had been the avenue to the D.C.’s office when 
Kakumiro was the headquarters from 1899 to 1908. All the 
rest of the station has been swallowed up by the bush. The 
experimental farm still going alongside it is the oldest in 
Uganda. 

Near the gombolola headquarters at Bwanswa we explored 
some caves, thought to have been prehistoric dwellings. At a 
later time the Banyoro stood here on their defence against 
the Baganda and were never dislodged. 

Most of the people of this country are Banyoro and I had a 
talk with a Munyoro who told me of their grievances. He said 
that not one of the saza chiefs was a Munyoro, and few 
enough of the miruka and gombolola chiefs. Another com- 
plaint concerns land. The Banyoro, he said, did not get land 
because of large grants to Baganda, to whom the sons of the 
counties have to pay rent. They complain also about their 
language. They want their children taught Lunyoro, but this 
is not allowed. Their sons and daughters are therefore handi- 
capped at school. ‘They speak Lunyoro at home and Luganda 
at school. Finally, he said, “We blame the British Govern- 
ment for all this, it is up to them to correct the error.’ 

The Banyoro have never been reconciled to the loss of 
these counties which are of particular significance to them 
because they contain the burial grounds of thirteen of their 
kings. There are three counties, Buwekula, Buyaga and 
Bugangaizi which have respectively 36 per cent, 82 per cent 
and 81 per cent Banyoro in their population. 
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The road to Masaka is the widest and best in Uganda, and 
Uganda’s road system is the best in East Africa. The great 
approach roads leading into the capital are being recon- 
structed and where necessary re-aligned by European con- 
tractors. ‘The road invites speeding and there are more 
accidents on it than any other. Between 33 and 32 miles 
from Masaka we crossed the Equator, marked by a line across 
the road and large concrete circles on each side. 
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Road-making—old style (compare plate xil) 


I spent the night with Mr. Leonard Basudde, who lived on 
his estate some ten miles along dark country lanes beyond 
Masaka. My host, a quiet, slow-spoken man, showed me my 
room—with two large, rather old-fashioned double beds— 
and then, equipping me with gold-tipped cigarettes from a 
silver box and a drink, he left me in his drawing-room and 
excused himself to see about the dinner. The drawing-room 
had comfortable modern furniture and let-in bookshelves. 
There were photographs on the walls—one including His 
Holiness the Pope—and a motto, ‘A tree is strong from its 
roots, not from its branches’. There were also trophies of the 
chase—skins, tusks and so on. 
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It was plain that Mrs. Basudde was away: two quiet voices, 
both male, were occasionally to be heard from the back 
regions. Time wore on and so I had a look at the books. 

Some were of a kind I had found in homes in West Africa. 
The Complete Home Entertainer, The Universal Home Doc- 
tor, The Modern Medical Counsellor, Essential Knowledge 
for All, Your Home and Health. Some were technical books 
on tropical agriculture. The rest formed an interesting pat- 
tern on the theme of Africa and the Western impact. ‘There 
was The History of Egypt—the story of the first civilization 
evolved on African soil—and there was Oman’s History of 
England. There was Buckle’s Civilization in Europe and Pitt 
Rivers’ The Clash of Culture and Conflict of Races. There 
were books on West Africa. Meek’s Southern Nigeria, New- 
land’s West Africa and H. F. Reeve’s Liberia the Black 
Republic. 

Dinner at last was ready and Mr. Basudde came to fetch me. 

‘I’m afraid I’m no good at this,’ he said, ‘it’s a woman’s job’. 
If I’d been faced with having to turn out a dinner such as he 
and his brother had been preparing my guest would have 
fared badly. 

When we were settled back in the drawing-room with our 
coffee and cigarettes, Leonard Basudde told me his story. 

His grandfather had been one of Mwanga’s chiefs and a 
loyalist. When Mwanga fled to Bukoba he went with him. 
His land in Buganda ‘was confiscated by Kagwa’, that is to 
say the Kabaka’s government. 

In Tanganyika, he said, the people were very backward, 
and since the Baganda were ‘a bit enlightened’ the Germans 
set his father to ‘teach the natives’. He became a favourite of 
the Mukama of Bukoba, who gave him land which the family 
still own. 

His father became a big game hunter. His grandfather’s 
government work in Tanganyika lasted until after the 
1914-18 war and his father hunted in both Tanganyika and 
Uganda and found it a paying proposition. 

But his father had also political interests and in the 1920s 
started the Bataka movement. He also travelled and went to 
‘Europe, France, India and Ceylon’. Leonard was the first 
Muganda boy to be sent abroad for his education. He went 
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to school in Ceylon in 1923, and stayed to learn agriculture. 

It was in that year that his father got the estate. He started 
clearing the land in 1932 and planted coffee. He had no 
money, but hunting helped to pay for it. He went on hunting 
till he died. “That’s why you see my house full of all these 
things’, said Basudde, pointing to an elephant’s foot. 

Leonard himself remained in Ceylon for twelve years, and 
in 193% went to Makerere to learn local agriculture. After 
that he was for seven years an assistant agricultural officer 
and then worked with his father till his death in 1948. “When 
he died, the Government gave me his guns’, he said. 

‘Do you hunt?’ I asked. 

‘Politics made me give it up’, he said. He had been on the 
Lukiko for some years and in 1954-55 was also on the legis- 
lative council, the only Muganda on both. He had also been 
the only African member of the East African Transport 
Advisory Committee on the railways, but had resigned 
recently. He is on the Uganda coffee board and ‘lots of com- 
mittees as well as the Lukiko’. 

Next morning we walked round some of his beautifully 
kept coffee shamba. I heard his income ran into five figures 
in 1955. We passed some of his immigrant labour busy round 
their little homes. They are all Banyaruanda and he said 
they mostly settle permanently. 


xt 
Graham Moss, the protectorate agent of Masaka, is a man 
much versed in the history and habits of Buganda and its 
people. He told me that Masaka probably belonged to Bun- 
yoro in the very old days. It has four counties now, Buddu 
the largest, Koki the little kingdom which joined Buganda 
in 1896, Kabula and Mawogola. 

Buddu speaks its own dialect, not thought much of by the 
cream of Buganda, but it probably has the largest population 
of any saza in Buganda. This is largely due to Banyaruanda 
immigrants. It is a Catholic stronghold which originates from 
its being the Catholic refuge after the defeat of the Catholics 
in the religious war. Now it is the only Catholic diocese en- 
tirely manned by African priests and bishop. 
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Kabula and Mawogola counties were probably no man’s 
land in the old days, used for grazing cattle. They are the 
border lands between Buganda and Ankole and the Bahima 
who graze there take no account of boundaries. There are no 
permanent natural water supplies, so they are semi-nomadic, 
though very progressive. As Moss said, the district contains a 
real hotch-potch of people. 

It grows both coffee and cotton, some 5,000 to 10,000 tons 
of each, though lately coffee production has tended to out- 
weigh cotton. 


Xt 
One of Moss’s assistants, Eric Lanning, is an archaeological 
enthusiast and I had profited from his notes at Mubende. He 
spoke of the enormous chain of earthworks in the district. 
They are not the work of living peoples and nobody agrees 
on their origin. 

The favourite theory is that some were originally late 
African stone age centres of population. Long-gone Africans 
came and dug them for habitations and defence and occupied 
them for a few hundred years. They then remained deserted 
for centuries until new migrants from the north forded the 
river Katonga and found the great earthworks all ready to 
their use. They brought a new culture with them, and it is 
interesting that there is at least a slight similarity between 
the layout of the ditches at Bigo and the plans of the famous 
ruins at Zimbabwe. 

The legends of Buganda and Bunyoro, of Busoga and Toro, 
as well as those of the wandering Bahima, are rich in allusions 
to these later immigrants. Stories of lost legions and even of 
wandering Portuguese have been propounded from time to 
time. Probably the mysterious Bachwezi are the favourites. 

North of the Katonga river, in Mubende district and close 
to the Toro border, is another hill called Masaka. On the top, 
under a heavy growth of trees and bush, are two concentric 
earth ramparts, suggestive of an early British encampment. 
This was an ancient place of worship associated with the 
names of Bachwezi heroes, and at its centre was a large hut 
in which was housed an ancient drum called Rusama. 
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Here at dawn, down to perhaps the 1800s, the pastoral folk 
used to come to make offerings for fertility and rain, for 
affairs of birth and marriage and death, for cattle or for the 
cure of disease, the things alone which matter in the life cycle 
of such people. Masaka hill is still revered, but nowadays 
invocations are only made for fertility. 


xt 

The fortunate Moss includes in his district a whole archi- 
pelago of lovely islands. The modern history of the Sese 
Islands dates from the 1920s, for sleeping-sickness put an 
end to its earlier period. The medical department evacuated 
20,000 people and settled them round Entebbe and Singo in 
the north. No one was allowed to return until contact be- 
tween fly and humans had been sufficiently interrupted. 
Every effort was made to re-establish the Basese, and to help 
them to get coffee going. Africa had taken charge of the Sese 
Islands, which have the heaviest rainfall in Uganda, over 
75 inches a year. The people had a hard time to rebuild 
houses and plant, for everything had disappeared. From 8,000 
to 10,000 Basese returned, but many drifted back to the main- 
land. In recent years return to the mainland has been dis- 
couraged and the islanders are increasing; perhaps they are 
now a little over 5,000. 

They are fishermen using the famous and distinctive Sese 
canoes. Some keen planters grow coffee, others raise stock. 
The Basese are distinctive types: they have broad shoulders 
from much paddling and their noses are different. 

One week-end I went with Joan and Peter Allen camping 
on one of these islands. As the launch entered the little land- 
locked bay of Fumve Island a solitary inhabitant with his dog 
made his way down to the shore, and helped the crew to off- 
load the stores. A fire was soon burning, and we were at home, 
A hornbill cackled, and a frog croaked, the evening crickets 
sang their song, the pied kingfishers and a redbreasted cuckoo 
contributed to the concert, and a fisheagle perched on a dead 
branch down on the lakeside, threw back his head and 
laughed cheerfully. 

It was very good.... 
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Night fell and down in the lake a hippo laughed sardonic- 
ally. It wandered round the tents at night, leaving great 
footmarks in the soft soil. 

Next day we explored the one track up through the forest 
and found four graves and a collapsing thatched cottage. 
It told the story of the latter, downhill part of a life. There 
was a litter of old things long disused and a few clothes over 
a pole, a bark-cloth curtain or two still in use. 

On the way down we found another track and followed it 
to discover that the inhabitant was not alone on the island. 
In a little clearing stood two round beehive huts, clean and 
tidy, and an old man and his wife with seven puppies. They 
grew cassava and bananas. 

Back in the camp, there was the inhabitant, just standing 
and gazing as he often did. He said he was born on the 
island and that his wife was dead. He had been evacuated 
during the sleeping-sickness epidemic, but he had, he said, 
come back to die and to be buried with his ancestors. The old 
man was his father. 

After lunch we went to visit Bwiggi Island which, com- 
pared with Fumve, was a hive of industry. There were a 
number of burly fishermen in temporary occupation, but no 
women. Nets were hung up to dry. 

Bwiggi Island had once had its permanent inhabitant too, 
but he had left and abandoned his banana shamba. The 
fishermen had a number of smoking ovens of different sizes, 
and were building up their stock of fish. When they are fish- 
ing they leave a dog in a kind of cage which keeps all tres- 
passers away. 

On Kalangala, the principal and largest island of the archi- 
pelago, we visited the White Fathers’ mission. There was not 
the liveliness there usually is about a mission station. The 
dates over the door were 1889—1909 and then 1928. 

Father La Brecque came out first in 1914 and his last leave 
was in 1948. He is now an old man and said he would not be 
going again and was waiting to die here. He seemed without 
much hope for the Sese islanders. He said there was no incli- 
nation to civilization, but the people had an ambition for 
money. They were terrible drunkards from muhenge warragi, 
a locally distilled spirit. ‘They fished, and raised some coffee, 
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but no cotton. He had six classes of full primary, but the boys 
didn’t like going to school and their parents didn’t want to 
send them. 

Nevertheless he had started building a new church in 1955. 
The builders and the bricks came from the mainland and he 
said it would be ready for Christmas, but it was hard to see 
how the islands could be regenerated, except perhaps with a 
completely fresh approach. The archipelago might for in- 
stance present a challenge and opportunity to a group of 
enlightened Buganda capitalists trying a plantation crop 
which likes the climate and 75 inches of rain. 
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17. THE KINGDOM OF ANKOLE 


t 
KINGDOM BOUNDARY. BUGANDA AND ANKOLE 
and a little later: 


KINGDOM OF ANKOLE. WE WELCOME CAREFUL DRIVERS 


‘eee was something at once splendid, exotic and home- 
like about these notices. You don’t pass kingdom boundaries 
every day and you rarely find them with such romantic names. 

From the moment I passed into Ankole from Masaka 
district I felt that same lifting of the heart as when I see the 
desert and its limitless expanse, or come on a prospect of 
distant hills. I found a quiet spot to eat my sandwiches and 
watched a snowstorm of white butterflies. This great cloud 
somehow kept its bounds, but yet consisted of very individual 
creatures, each intent on its dancing and stopping to sip every 
now and then. They rose and fell like animated cherry petals 
in spring. They were an epitome of how Africa expects life to 
be—colour, leisured movements, frenzied dancing, a stop to 
sip here or make love there, to shelter beneath a well-pro- 
tected leaf when the rain falls and finally, tattered and 
weatherbeaten, to come to an end and return to the fertile 
earth. Rested, I drove on to Mbarara. 

The King of Ankole has a fine modern palace. Palace 1s 
perhaps rather a grand word for a modern country house 
outside the town, but it is not exaggerated. Nowhere in Africa 
have I seen chiefs better housed or with better offices. Indeed 
a saza H.Q. 1s a modern District H.Q. in miniature and far 
better than many a District H.Q. of less than twenty years ago. 

Barty, the acting D.C., took me to call. The palace had two 
stone lions in front of it, for the spirits of dead Omugabes go 
into lions. The grounds were surrounded by the traditional 
elephant-grass stockade. We were met by the secretary, and 
ushered into a fine, long, well-furnished reception room. The 
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Omugabe came in and I was introduced and tea was brought. 
Sandwiches and biscuits were handed round by servants in 
kanzus and red cummerbunds. 

For all the modern trappings it was not a Europeanized bit 
of Africa: the Omugabe was a civilized man in his own right. 
Nor did it seem strange that his recent ancestors had lived a 
more or less nomadic life moving their kraals to follow the 
grazing. All I was to hear later of Ntare his great uncle, with 
whom Stanley and Lugard had made blood brotherhood, 
pointed to him as a real King. 

Hanging at one end of the room was a noteworthy painting 
of the famous Ankole cattle, dramatic beasts with huge sweep- 
ing horns which make them look dangerous, though in fact 
one sees them herded by small boys and they are as docile as 
a herd of Jerseys. The picture (facing p. 198) was by a 20- 
year-old Munyankole, Grace Ibingira, a law student at 
Aberystwyth; he had had no training in art (except at Budo) 
but a natural gift. The picture brought out the whole spirit 
of Ankole. ‘The Mugabe told me that each animal is given a 
name which has reference to its colour and markings, and 
each knows and answers to his own name. 

I met the Nganzi—Prime Minister—after we left the 
palace. His appointment, the choice of all classes, marked a 
noteworthy break with tradition. Ankole, like the other king- 
doms, has two main strains in the racial composition of its 
people, the Hamite or aristocratic, ‘who came with the 
conqueror’, and the Negro, the latter long diluted. The 
former strain is dominant in the Bahima who here, perhaps 
more than in the other kingdoms, are distinctly apparent, 
particularly among the cattle owners. The latter marks the 
Bairu or peasant class and it is to this class that the Nganz1 
belongs. His emergence is therefore comparable to the 
emergence of working-class politicians in England and the 
respect given him by all is not only a mark of developing 
thought similar to our own, but a tribute to a remarkable 
personality and a very civilized man. Endowed with a great 
sense of tolerance and a critical faculty, Ankole’s Prime 
Minister has been universally accepted by his fellow country- 
men and admired by the Europeans. This shows too how 
civilized the ‘old order’ is. 
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Wilson, tsetse control oficer of EATTRRO, took me over 
some lovely country in his Land-Rover. It was rolling down- 
land, with short grass, good for grazing, but with a good deal 
of bush in clumps on the hillsides and tops and, a good deal of 
‘thorn’, varieties of acacia which would have made a camel’s 


mouth water, but which are an invasive foe to the cattle 
people and make it ‘fly’ country. 
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Ankole cattle at a water-hole. A fire has been lit to keep flies 
away and spears are kept ready (top right) in case of attack by 
marauding lions 


We visited some cattle kraals and, with the exception of 
one or two gardens where minor chiefs lived, they were the 
only signs of human dwellings we saw. They consist of a 
number of ‘temporary’ round huts in a circle and facing in- 
wards. They are joined up by an impenetrable hedge of thorn 
branches woven intricately together. These keep the lions 
out, but the silly builders do not reinforce the back of the 
huts which are in the perimeter of the kraal. There was a 
man-eater in the neighbourhood which had visited one of 
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the kraals we saw. The creature would apparently open the 
huts at the back and draw out a sleeping occupant by the 
skull. It had killed about twenty in the neighbourhood. 

Occasionally we met Bahima with great herds of the 
curved-horned cattle. They wore coloured cloths like those 
of mountain Bedouins in S. Arabia and they carried spears. 
Tall, slim and well made, they carried themselves with 
marked breeding and seemed to have stepped out of the 
pages of the past. 

The journey with Wilson illustrated the story Ford had 
told me at Tororo. Ankole cattle had suffered severely and 
probably mostly because of European activity. Control con- 
sists of burning and grazing and building kraals to keep the 
lions off. Since the tsetse fly likes double storey vegetation— 
lowish bush with tall acacias and other trees growing out of 
it, so that there is ‘daylight’ to be seen between the two— 
every tree 20 feet high and over is cut down. The fly does not 
like being deprived of the shade of the top storey, so it dis- 
appears. In this way much of this land is again being made 
usable and gradually the cattle people are being brought 
back: but the battle isn’t over and it is sad to see the gradual 
onslaught of the thorn. 

At Bwizibwera I met Barty and said good-bye to Wilson. 
Nearby at the saza H.Q. we met the chief Katambala, and 
Canon Buningwire, who has recently retired from active 
work at the age of 75. The Canon reminded me of a rural 
vicar—the old kind maybe who was probably related to the 
squire—spruce and clean-shaven and a confident country 
man. He remembers how in 1898 when he was seventeen he 
first saw Europeans. 

As a boy he was left an orphan and was taken into the 
household of the chief and served there herding the chief's 
cattle. The good chief took the boy to church almost as soon 
as the first church was built in 1901. There the future Canon 
learned to read and by 1904 he had decided he wanted to 
serve in the Church. He was trained at Kampala and Mukono 
and it took him five days to walk each way. In 1916 he was 
ordained. 

Katambala, the chief, went to school at Budo. There were 
six boys who went there from Ankole at the time and it took 
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them three days and three nights to do the journey. They 
‘walked a bit and slept a bit and got there’. 

He told me that his father had been a saza chief before 
him, ‘made one by the Europeans’. But he was in his own 
right a hereditary landed chief, a mukungu. The land in 
those days was not divided, but handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘Though the succession was hereditary, 
the heir had to be approved by the Mugabe. 

In times of war each chief had to provide a quota of men 
for the Mugabe and the Mugabe took a share of the cattle 
captured. The chiefs also took presents to the Mugabe. 
There were obligations on the Mugabe and obligations on 
the chiefs and mutual obligations between them. Thus, he 
said, when the Canon’s father died, Katambala’s father took 
in his sons, for the Canon's parents were of the chiefly line 
and he had obligations to them. When the Europeans came 
his father lost all his land, for they changed the system of 
chiefship, and introduced the Buganda system. 

On the way back we stopped at Butale, a little row of 
shops and houses on the windswept ridge, to meet Daniele 
Bwampembu the man who found a large nugget of gold and 
thus ‘got his name into the papers’. With his gold he bought 
his store, some land and 100 coffee trees. 

A pleasant little success story. 


138 

It was dusk as we left Butale and took a track up into the 
mountains. It grew colder as we climbed and at the summit 
we drove along the mountain ridge for several miles of 
wonderful views over the distant hills; there was little sign 
of human habitation, but scattered herds of cattle were 
moving back to the kraals. At last we came to a modern house 
which could have been anywhere in the Scottish highlands. 
This was the home of the old Kangaho, or chief of Buhweju, 
Ndibarema. 

A retainer ushered us into the sitting-room. The floor was 
laid with linoleum and covered with oxhide and leopard-skin 
rugs. here were small tables with white tablecloths dotted 
round amongst the comfortable armchairs. Some had vases of 
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THE KINGDOM OF ANKOLE 


flowers on them. Our host came in, tall but slightly stooping 
with age, clean-shaven and grave. Courteous, but by no means 
effusive, he gave us a dignified welcome. 

I said how lovely these quiet hills and valleys of his home- 
land were and what a wonderful retreat he had from the 
crowded world. 

“When I was a boy’, said the old man, ‘the hills were more 
populated. Our people cultivated and herded cattle, but now 
they emigrate. As the hills become emptier, and the people 
decreased, wild animals, like pigs, invaded the country and 
made things worse. Of course,’ he went on, ‘the pigs are now 
driven out, and I have a hundred head of cattle, but my 
father had many herds over the country.’ He added in a 
perfectly matter-of-fact, explanatory way, ‘He was the twelfth 
king of Buhweyju.’ 

Where was I, in Central Africa or in the Scotland of 
Robert the Bruce? The sound of the lowing cattle came in 
distantly through the open windows across the valley. It was 
now almost dark and, in the cold, Africa seemed very far 
away. 

It came back again as a servant brought in a lamp and the 
old highland chief told of the coming of his people. ‘Our 
ancestors originated from Karagwe in what is now Tangan- 
yika, and they entered Nkore (for it is only the Europeans 
who have corrupted the name to Ankole) through Mpororo. 

In the soft glow of the lamplight, the fairies came in as the 
old man went on. ‘As my ancestors entered the country a bird 
descended from heaven and alighted on the heart of one of 
them. At that time there was in the land a clan of people 
called Abarara who were seers and prophets. 

‘“Go ye on, ye Bahweju,” said they to my ancestors, 
“follow the bird whithersoever it may lead you, for it is a 
sign that a kingdom awaits you.” So they followed the bird as 
it led them. They followed it by day and they followed it by 
night, for it blazed in the dark. It led them from Mpororo, 
through Buhweju, and Toro to Bunyoro and there it dis- 
appeared. 

‘So they went to King Ndahura of the Bachwezi. Now they 
had with them their sister, a girl of great beauty. And when 
the eyes of King Ndahura alighted on her, he loved her and 
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asked her in marriage. And her brothers consented and she 
was married to King Ndahura and in return he gave them 
this land as their dominion.’ 

Thus was the kingdom of Buhweju founded and from that 
date until the British came the Barisa, the ruling clan of 
Buhweju, reigned and ruled in these hills. Their kingdom 
included what are now called Mitoma and Buzimba counties. 

We drove back to Mbarara in the darkness. Bright spots of 
orange against the black velvet of the night told of herdsmen, 
their day’s work of following the long-horned cattle done, 
sitting round camp fires, guarding them from the visitation 
of marauding lions. 

tv 

Next day, travelling the road which leads ultimately to 
Bukoba in Tanganyika, we stopped to look at one of the 
usual cairn-like monuments. The inscription read: “Iwo 
miles west of this spot Stanley made blood brotherhood with 
Buchunku representing Omugabe Ntare—2grd July 1889.’ 
Buchunku had to stand proxy for his cousin, because a king’s 
blood was not allowed to fall to the ground. 

At Gayaza we picked up the Mugema of Isingiro, the 
county chief. I was impressed by the way his retainers bowed 
low before him every time they addressed him. We went off 
to visit the neighbourhood of Lake Nakivali, one of the hearts 
of Ankole history. At Munywanyanji we paused to look at a 
mushasha tree overhanging the stream at the spot where the 
bodies of the dead Abagabe (plural of Omugabe) were 
brought to be washed on their way to burial in the sacred 
forest of Ishanje. 

We came soon to Lake Nakivali—how difficult it would be 
to find variety of words enough to describe the varied beauties 
of these lakes—and drove to the little fishing village of 
Kahirimbi. This village was established in 1948, to exploit 
the fish and thereby increase the protein available to the 
Banyankole. ‘There were always catfish in the lake, but in 
1938 the Government stocked it with Ngege and in 1943 
opened it for fishing. The village followed and fourteen 
fishermen, coming from different parts of Ankole, were given 
free licences. 
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The fishermen now buy planks and make their own canoes. 
They fish with nets and get anything from thirty to fifty, even 
a hundred fish a day. Buyers come on bicycles and pay 25 cents 
a fish. They sell them in the villages and Mbarara. 

Driving on, the Mugema pointed out across the lake the 
sacred forest of Ishanje where the dead Mugabes are buried. 
At Ijumuniro, a name derived from okujumura meaning ‘to 
turn upside down’, he told us how the widow of the Omugabe 
and all his household and cattle come to undergo cleansing 
after the Omugabe’s burial. Cattle are sacrificed to the spirits, 
and after this turning upside down in a sort of spiritual 
spring-cleaning, life begins again. 


Vv 


The Banyankole are a commonsensical, outspoken people, 
though not without prejudices against Buganda. ‘Nobody 
listens to Congress here’ and ‘if Uganda got self-government 
now, all the tribes would fall on Buganda’ were common 
opinions. 

When the Nganzi took me out, I found him informed on 
many things besides politics. He himself is very forward- 
looking, without being any less a staunch Munyankole. 
‘One day’, he said, ‘boys and girls who go to school will just 
think of themselves as people from West Uganda and not 
merely as Banyankole. I was at school with the Katikiro of 
Bunyoro, and I’m constantly finding things I want to talk 
over with him.’ 

He said there were about half a million people in the king- 
dom, mostly pagans, and still a good many illiterate. Some of 
the Miruka and sub-Miruka chiefs could not read or write. 
People in government were, as he put it, ‘Christians or 
Muslims or Catholics’. But you don’t have to go to Uganda 
for that. I went once to see the tomb of Richard Burton in 
the cemetery of the Catholic Church at Mortlake. I found a 
church and asked a local if it was the Catholic Church, ‘Oh 
no’, he said, ‘that’s the Christian Church.’ 

We went to see the saza chief Mulumba, another first-class 
man, who had had a course at the Jeanes’ school at Kabete in 
Kenya under that remarkable person Tom Askwith. 

‘I expect you think that Ankole is just another kingdom 
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like Buganda,’ he said, ‘but there are very marked differences. 
Now here we don’t hold our rulers in awe. We look on the 
Omugabe much more as the head of a family than as a ruler. 
We hold him in much respect and affection.’ 

This is the traditional ideal of an Omugabe, and the 
present king is in the traditional mould. I heard later that 
early in 1957 he organized a soccer match, chiefs v. the ad- 
ministration, to raise funds for the blind appeal. The 
Omugabe himself played for the chiefs. 

“There is also a close bond between chiefs and people’, 
Mulumba went on. ‘I don’t suppose there is a chief who does 
not, over the year, give back about three months’ salary to 
the people in their churches and schools. ‘The people are fond 
of their chiefs, they are on friendly, equal terms with them.’ 

I told him I had seen people bowing right down to the 
chief I had been out with that morning. 

‘That’s because he was a Muganda’, he said. 

‘Another thing’, he went on. “The Banyankole have a very 
co-operative spirit. Democracy will work among them if due 
weight is given to tradition. ‘The man who 1s truly 80 per cent 
traditional in his culture is a better man than the one who 
has go per cent western ideas. ‘Then the Banyankole are very 
hospitable. Go to a house and ask for a drink of water and 
they'll insist on making you tea, or giving you milk, or 
porridge, or beer, or honey.’ 

He took us out in his car to see some types. First was 
Rushazza, an old, old man still living in the times of Ntare. 
He lived in a round straw hut like a bee-skep, and wore a 
skin. In the old days everybody dressed in skins. He began his 
life at the kraal of the Omugabe, a soldier in case of invasion. 

His second wife was with him. He brought out his bow. A 
bowstring, he said, was made from the muscles of a cow, but 
he made an emergency one from banana fibre, and gave us a 
demonstration. Stretching his bow and taking millet stalks 
for arrows, he crouched behind an imaginary tree and shot 
the saza chief. “This was how we fought in the days of Ntare.’ 

He has bananas, cattle, a few coffee trees, muhogo, beans, 
groundnuts, sorghum and sweet potatoes. By selling things, 
he gets money for beer, and buys such clothing as his family 
needs, also salt, blankets, hoes, knives, and meat when he 
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wants it, maybe every two or three months. On account of 
age, he pays no poll-tax. 

‘I’m going to take you to another man now’, said the 
Chief after this glimpse of Uganda in Stanley's day. ‘He has 
modernized himself and not only done that but reformed 
himself. I’ve got a lot of time for him. He used to be con- 
tinually drunk and now he’s T.T. He’s only about forty.’ 

We came to a short drive leading to a well-built permanent 
modern house with the date 1942 on it, and were introduced 
to Ruhanga, who said this was his second modern house. 
Earlier he, too, lived in a grass hut. 

He had a eucalyptus plantation, bananas, 360 coffee trees 
and a shop which he let for rent. He said he had a son at 
school in the senior secondary so now he pays fees, instead of 
stocking a shop. He also had three goats and two sheep, ‘but 
tonight’, he said, ‘I shall only have two goats, because I am 
going to slaughter one for you.’ 

In the old days, they used to eat only potatoes. There were 
no bananas, no roads, only grass huts, no shops, no planta- 
tions, no poles to build with, no schools. 

‘Here we are sitting on chairs’, he said. ‘In the old days 
there was forced labour. People had to carry things on their 
heads. The country was not safe, you couldn’t go from place 
to place. ‘There were no communications, so you didn’t know 
what was happening. There was raiding for cattle.’ 

The saza chief said he remembered fighting for water for 
the cows in the dry season. ‘If your brother was hurt you had 
to go out and seek revenge; life was one of general un- 
certainty. Look at it now,’ he said, ‘this house, this compound 
with its avenue of pineapples, is all undefended.’ 

Mr. Mulumba took us back to his house and gave us tea. 
He had a nice young in-law staying with him who spoke 
moderate English and wore a blazer. He was a representative 
of young Uganda, keen to take over, rather impatient with 
the older view, but well-mannered and respectful. He passed 
round the tea and then we left to call on the former Prime 
Minister, one of the old aristocrats, who is part-author of a 
history of Ankole. 

On the way the Nganze made a diversion to Kabwohe to 
Show me the church. It had all been built by the local 
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Christians, and was not quite finished yet. It was large, with 
beautiful brick work; the bricks had been burnt locally. He 
said that salaried people had given one month's pay, others 
had worked as porters and given their wages, many had given 
labour. The Prime Minister impressed on me that no Euro- 
pean or chief had given any encouragement or pressure, 
everything had been done by the congregation. 


ut 
Lazaro Kamugungunu, M.B.E., a fine old man, courtly, slim, 
rather bowed, welcomed us to the long verandah of his house 
where he was sitting with some friends. He began by telling 
me what life was like 1n the old days. 

‘Before the Europeans, the people loved their country, and 
looked on the Omugabe as the son of God. When there was a 
drought they sought his help to bring them rain. There was 
famine, there was tribal war. They had to fight to get water. 
There were good people and bad people. ‘The Omugabe 
punished the bad. If there was a killing the Omugabe brought 
the parties together. They paid blood money, a wealthy 
family paid more, the scale was ten to twenty cows. They 
would kill a sheep and bring people from both sides and 
smoke a pipe between them and dip their hands into the 
blood of the sheep. If before that was done someone had 
killed in revenge, the matter ended there. The Omugabe 
never killed anybody! The only punishment was exile or to 
tie the offender’s hands behind him for one or two days.’ 

I asked him what he thought of the present. 

‘It 1s better today,’ he said, ‘because there is no forced 
labour. It 1s better because there is personal responsibility. 
It is not the whole family which takes the blame for one of 
its members. ‘The Omugabe could confiscate all a murderer's 
goods and his family would suffer. 

‘Now,’ he said smilingly, ‘I am an old man with a pension. 
I live on my land and can’t imagine the Omugabe sending 
for cattle or bananas or people invading my land. 

‘You young people’, he said to the young man with the 
blazer, ‘think of this generation as bad, because you can't 
compare. I can make comparisons with all the troubles there 
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were. In the old days I had to walk to Kampala, 200 miles 
away, to school. 

‘When the Europeans came in, the country was not at 
peace. Ntare had just died, and the princes were fighting for 
the Omugabeship, so the white people stopped the fighting.’ 

I asked Mr. Kamugungunu what he thought about self- 
government, and he said the country wasn’t ready yet; “There 
are no doctors, no factories where we can make anything. 

‘Can we build leper colonies?’ he asked. ‘Have we any 
lunatic asylums? Have we any strength or any police? Have 
we ever brought police to keep the peace? Have we any 
judges to administer the law? Have we any money to build? 
Have we any millionaires? Have we any miners to get 
minerals? We are nowhere near ready for self-government.’ 

‘You recited that as if you’d learnt it all by heart’, said Mr. 
Mulumba with a laugh. 

I asked him whether he thought Buganda was ready? 

‘Buganda’, he said, ‘has none of these things either, they 
ought to wait sixty years. Have they buses or big hospitals? 
Could they build Mulago and run it? Could they have 
bridged the Nile between Busoga and Buganda, or the 
Kazinga channel between Ankole and Toro? We here think 
the Europeans are bright, and we can work for them. Can we 
work for people who aren’t? If they don’t want to send the 
Europeans away, they've already got self-government.’ 

‘Have self-government today and we'll all fall on Buganda 
tomorrow’, said someone. 

I gave the young man in the blazer a lift into Mbarara 
when we left. He was sad. He knew it was true, but said “We 
want self-government, we ought to be encouraged. We want 
technical education. We want so much. Self-government is 
not just more responsibility for native governments. What 
are we to do?’ he asked me. We were still discussing what we 
all have to do when we got back to Mbarara. 
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FTER one nostalgic look back over the far-stretching 
plains and hills of Ankole, I turned to go down the valley 
into Kigezi. The scenery was very different. Eucalyptus trees 
grew tall and shady along the road, with numerous barrel- 
shaped beehives hanging on them. There was also black 
wattle, a characteristic tree in Kigezi, for taxpayers were 
compelled to plant twenty trees a year, and wattle bark for 
tanning was once an export. 

From Kabale, the district headquarters, I went to Lake 
Bunyoni to visit the leper settlement on Bwama Island. Nick 
Champain, brimming over with interest in all that went on 
around him, gave me a running commentary on current 
affairs and the passing scene. 

Kigezi had recently had its elections, he said. Few of the 
voters had any clear idea of what it was all about. One newly 
elected councillor had asked him just what a councillor was, 
and there were frequent inquiries about what voting was for. 
In the end it had become an affair of Protestant v. Catholic. 

The problem of the district was always its overcrowded 
population which had doubled since 1921, and it was an up- 
hill task to find room for expanding agriculture. There was 
now going to be a European agricultural demonstration officer 
for each county, but the main job was the settlement else- 
where of the large surplus of the population. It was supposed 
to be voluntary, but there was necessarily some pressure, and 
thousands had been moved with government assistance. About 
30,000 also go down country each year to seek work. The 
majority are Bakiga, the most numerous tribe of the district. 

Kigezi 1s famed for its scenery, and with its mountains and 
valleys, its forests and lakes, there can be few districts in 
Africa with more beautiful views. The steep, striped hill- 
sides demonstrated modern methods of resting land and com- 
bating erosion. The alternate strips of fallow and crops or 
brown tilth follow the contours and prevent the soil being 
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washed into the valley. It is now the idea that blocks are 
better than strips, so soon the hillsides will look like chess- 
boards. 

The 25 miles of road round the lake cost only £2,000. ‘The 
money came from community development funds. The labour 
was ‘voluntary’, but you got fined if you did not do it. Never- 
theless it was a great achievement and people took great pride 
in it. Feasts were given to celebrate the various stages of its 
progress. 

Bwama Island in Lake Bunyoni, the Lake of Little Birds, 
used to have a ‘witch’s tree’ connected with the spirit of a 
queen of Karagwe who reigned about 1700. Her title was 
Nyabingi, ‘one who possesses great riches’. Her husband 
chopped off her head and that started the trouble to which 
the cult of the vengeful spirit led. It was largely suppressed 
and the island returned to bush. It was offered to the C.M.S. 
as a site for the leper hospital which was founded in 1930. In 
this new guise it has been called the Island of Miracles. 

Sister Janet Metcalf, a stalwart North Country woman, 
looked an excellent advertisement for the healthiness of life 
on a leper island. She was a happy person, who had found 
fulfilment in the work to which she had dedicated herself. 

Leprosy is looked on as a disgrace in Kigezi. The people 
used to drive the lepers out and build huts for them but then 
leave them for the wild animals to eat. But on this island 
there was hope. Sister showed me a woman terribly disfigured 
with nodular leprosy: if she lived through the next year she 
had a chance of a cure in the following twelve years. 

I talked to some lepers who are now working on the staff. 
Erisa Kanyarugano, a Munyaruanda who grew up in Bufum- 
bira with a hoe in his hand, had been in the settlement 
twenty-four years. As a little boy he had two patches on his 
leg, but he never knew what they were. He learnt to read at 
church, was baptized and in time became a Church reader. 

Then one day, he said, when he had worked six years as an 
evangelist, a doctor saw the patches and recognized them as 
leprosy. So he came to Bunyoni and was promised not only 
treatment but work. Now he was the head attendant of the 
hospital. He has two farms in Bufumbira. Church members 
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plant his bananas for him. He 1s cured and when he retires 
hopes to get a permit to sell medicines among his people. 


1 
Bufumbira county in the extreme south-west of Uganda is 
famous for its volcanoes. The soil is lava and very fertile: the 
higher it is the richer. This is reflected in the cultivation of 
sorghum and beans which everywhere cover the hills. 

We passed into the dense Echuya bamboo forest at 8,000 
feet—the highest point, 8,100 feet, was recorded by the road- 
side. ‘The huge bamboos were closely packed together and it 
was not easy to pass between any two of them. This forest 1s 
a reserve of the carefully protected mountain gorilla. ‘Then 
we came out at Kanaba Gap at 7,820 feet. 

It was a quite breath-taking view, one which people come 
long distances to see. There in all their majesty were the 
volcanoes of Bufumbira. Unfortunately they persisted in a 
certain coyness, wrapping wispy clouds round their tops, 
though now and then one would permit a brief glance. We 
drove down, crossing upward-bound traffic from the Congo 
on the road. Quite a lot comes in every day and, usually 
nighting at Kabale, makes its way on to Kampala and the 
railway. 

At Mutolere, Father Cinqmars and Father Grandmaison 
told me that their station was founded in 1929, because 
‘the Father from Kabale who used to visit Mutolere was 
enormously fat’. There was no road in those days, so 1t meant 
crossing the lake and the mountain. The mountain was too 
much for the Father; he had to be pulled up one side by a 
rope and let down the other. So he came to the conclusion it 
would be easier to live here. The house and the church were 
all built by local labour. There are over 12,000 Catholics de- 
pending on the station now, but there remain at least 100,000 
pagans in the neighbourhood. 

‘If the Europeans were to go,’ said Father Cinqmars, who 
has lived thirteen years at Mutolere, ‘everything would go 
back and things would be even worse in a year. Cleanliness, 
flowers, views mean nothing to these people. They have a 
purely material outlook. There is no demand for an educated 
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wife: better they say, an uneducated one, for she will work. 
Sometimes teachers educate their wives. They have polite- 
ness, but no gratitude, and there is no word for it in the 
language. They have courtesy, but they are hypocritical.’ 

I asked whether Christianity took root. 

“The Banyaruanda are neither hot nor cold. Their motive 
when they came first to the mission was profit, but now they 
see they can get the things the mission gave them without 
Christianity. There are some Christians perhaps, not many, 
who would never leave their religion: they have a conscience, 
but no sense of responsibility.’ 

Father Cinqmars said that the Bantu Banyaruanda believed 
in one god, Imana, remote but kind. Spirits were trouble- 
some, so they sacrificed through the medium of Nyabingi to 
propitiate them. Sacrifice is less than of old. 

“They are slaves to fears,’ he said, ‘so there is a sense 
of insurance about a new religion. They still observe their 
superstitions when they are Christians. 

“There is a lot of polygamy. If the first marriage is success- 
ful and the wife bears children who do not die, the marriage 
goes on. But if it goes wrong they take another wife, and 
another and another. Divorce and the return of the cows paid 
as bride-price is rare: it’s cheaper to keep the women. 

“Things are changing a lot now’, said Father Cinqmars. 
“The country is overcrowded and the young men go off to 
Kampala to work. But the conditions in the homes of the 
people are beyond description in respect of rats and dirt. 
There is no appreciation of cleanliness. 

‘But their hospitality is good, they help each other to build 
their houses and in misfortune. There is much love between 
children and parents. If you deal with them in their own 
way you can do what you will with them—we are too i1m- 
patient, always in a hurry to get things done, so we often lose.’ 

‘I’ve been here nine years,’ said Father Grandmaison, ‘and 
I’ve learnt that the shortest way between two points 1s the 
roundabout one.’ 

They took me round their cigar factory where workers sat 
quietly rolling and cutting tobacco into cigars, gumming 
them up and pressing them. They buy the tobacco. 

‘Do you train your own workmen?’ I asked, looking out on 
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to the plain below where a hard-working brother was build- 
ing a new school. 

‘People come and learn carpentry,’ he shrugged his 
shoulders, ‘but they drift away.’ 

They did not sound balls of fire, these people who live 
among extinct volcanoes. 

13 
Paolo Rukeribuga, the saza chief of Bufumbira, is a Muhutu 
by tribe and started his career in 1917 as an askari. This is his 
native country and his father, who was a mukungu chief (a 
grade lower than a miruka chief), was a small farmer. The 
Bahutu are cultivators. They were here before the Batutsi, 
who are cattle people. 

Every village had its mukungu chief and when the chief 
died the people chose which son should succeed. Until 1911 
Paolo’s village was under Belgian rule. 

‘I was a boy when the English came. I used to carry their 
food for them. There were no schools in those days. I learnt 
to read and write a little with a C.M.S. catechist and I used 
to belong to the C.M.S.’ 

‘Used to?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, they chucked me out when I got my eighth wife. 
They said it was too many. I had eight wives and twenty-eight 
children. Now I’ve only got five wives, and eight children are 
dead. Sometimes I do go to Church when I am not busy.’ 

‘And do all your wives get on well together?’ 

‘Well, I have plots of land in different places. I need them 
to keep animals and produce food. Like that it’s not difficult 
to support them. I keep one wife at saza headquarters, and 
they take it in turns to come to see me; when I have free 
time I visit them. Some of my children are grown up and 
have their own homes and children, but I’ve still got fourteen 
children at school. My wives would be angry if I didn’t send 
them to school. My ring-wife gets angry sometimes because I 
have so many others.’ 

He talked of the respective merits or demerits of German, 
Belgian and British rule, and said those who had been under 
German or were under Belgian rule prayed to be under 
British. He preferred the British because cases in court were 
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settled justly; women, the aged, cows and goats were not taxed 
and if you had paid your tax you could ‘sit freely’. 

‘In the Congo’, he said, ‘I’d be paying tax on each wife.’ 

“The Banyaruanda were here’, he added, ‘before and after 
the British. All this country was under the King of Ruanda. 
He sent his forces into Buganda and kept the Baganda away. 
People would not like to have the Baganda ruling them, and 
would fight. We have a saying that ‘‘the police lines at Mengo 
are thatched with grass”. We could burn them, so the Baganda 
are not all that strong. The time has not come for self-govern- 
ment yet. The British should wait until the people say it has. 
But the councils work well here; they are not a new thing, 
and the people choose their own chiefs.’ 

Paolo Rukeribuga was a considerable personality and ruled 
his saza firmly. I visited his home later and was interested to 
see on his walls pictures of the Kabaka and the King of 
Ruanda, of Queen Elizabeth and King Baudouin. It re- 
minded me of a French house I saw with Pétain in one 
reception-room and de Gaulle in another, of border houses 
in Hong Kong with Chiang Kai-Shek and Mao Tse-tung. 


tu 

The miners of Kigezi live on hill-tops. ‘They are rather a 
mixed community of Norwegians, South Africans, Greeks, 
Hungarians, Cypriots and Seychellois. ‘They mine wolfram, 
bismuth and tin. The mine of Kirwa is on a hill whose 
terracings made it resemble some of the pyramids. Mr. 
Kikkides started mining in 1936, and in 1942 made a find 
here. So on Kirwa, he and his wife have built their home 
with a wonderful view. The mountain-top garden surrounds 
the house and we walked round it looking into the distances. 

A large notice-board sign-posted the way to Kigezi, which 
means ‘little lake’. It also told us that the district was named 
from this ‘little lake’ where in 1910 Captain Reid had set up 
the district headquarters. In a district noted for beautiful 
lakes of rational size there seemed something humorous in 
having it called after a rather inferior duck-pond, which was 
all the ‘lake’ proved to be. 

The district is a mixture of smallish tribes, of whom the 
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Bakiga are the most important. They probably first arrived 
from Ruanda between 1800 and 1850. There are six counties, 
Bufumbira, Kinkizi, Ndorwa, Rukiga, Rubanda and Ruz- 
humbura, each with marked peculiarities of its own. The 
earliest known inhabitants of Ndorwa and Rukiga were the 
Abashambo, related to the Bahima, and like them Hamitic 
cattle men. Gradually increasing population and Batutsi 
drove more Bakiga in from Ruanda. Those who came first 
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Bakiga blacksmiths smelting local iron ore. The temporary mud 
furnace is fed at the top with charcoal and the blast from the 
skin-covered bellows enters at the bottom 


accepted the Bahima people as lords of the land, but as Bakiga 
numbers increased, they drove these Hamites into Ruzhum- 
bura and Ankole. 

The Bakiga had no chiefs but were divided into over a 
hundred loosely conglomerated clans. Batutsi from Ruanda 
occupied Bufumbira where, with the more numerous Bahutu, 
they formed the Banyaruanda. Rukiga later divided into two 
—Rukiga and Ndorwa, and these two counties and Kinkizi 
are the main strongholds of the Bakiga. The Bahororo occu- 
pied Ruzhumbura. They are said to have owned royal drums 
brought from Mpororo. 
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We started for Kinkizi county by climbing again into the 
mountains through valleys whose sides were impressively 
covered with cultivation. It was a remarkable road, aligned 
and built by a Muganda, one Kiwanuka, who was works 
supervisor of the Kigezi district council. We drove through 
a forest of pine and cypress. Mafuga forest is a creation of the 
forestry department: the cypress trees are natives of Mexico 
and the southern states of the U.S.A. 

The cottage of Miss Hornby at Kirima, just off the road 
but with miles and miles of impenetrable forest all round, 
stands in a perfect sunlit glade. She calls it ‘Advice’, because 
everyone gave her so much advice on how to build it. It was 
not yet a year old, and had cost her 7,000 shillings. 

She told me her home was originally Kingston-on-Thames. 
The C.M.S. had been in her blood since she was a child and 
got 2d. a month pocket money: a halfpenny used to go to the 
C.M.S. and a halfpenny to the Bible Society. She came to 
Uganda in 1916 and was posted to Kigezi in 1923, to start 
women's education. There was not a literate woman in the 
district, but the doctor’s wife had a small class. She took this 
over and her idea was to collect children on safari. So she 
travelled across from Kabale to Bufumbira and got four from 
the saza chief. They were the daughters of his beer women. 
On the way back, on the Kanaba ridge, they ran away, but 
she managed to catch them again. It took her five years to 
collect forty. 

“The Government had strong objections to women travel- 
ling about the country alone’, she said. ‘I took no notice of 
this and travelled with a man of the tribe. He carried a spear 
with him and when I was through the territory of one tribe, 
I would be met by a man of the next tribe, also with a spear. 
The man I had come with would stick his spear in the ground 
saying “Muntu yetu’—“This is your person’, and so I was 
handed on from tribe to tribe. 

‘I travelled so much in little known parts that the D.C. got 
agitated and wrote to Government about it. ‘The Governor 
wrote to the Bishop and the Bishop wrote to me. Then I was 
given a Muganda soldier to protect me. He got very drunk 
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on my first safari with him, so of course I had to appeal to 
the chief of the territory I was in to remove him. After that 
I had no more trouble and was allowed to travel wherever I 
liked.’ 

Miss Hornby had no more illusions about the fundamental 
nature of the people than had the Fathers at Mutolere: 
although retired she keeps a watchful eye on her own girls as 
they marry and have families. Husbands with slovenly wives 
appeal to Miss Hornby and things improve. 

She said that when she came the Bakiga all had grass huts 
with only a mud cooking-stove, a hoe, cooking pots, water 
pots, skins and a bed—four sticks stuck in the ground with a 
frame stretched on it. The woman went out with a baby on 
her back and hoe in her hand and cultivated with her hus- 
band. She cooked and slept under a skin. Husband and wife 
no longer cultivate together: the woman does it and he can 
buy a Humber Hawk! 

Men had ‘no end of wives’ in the old days, but there was no 
immorality. The code was strict. With progress fear has gone 
and ‘look at things now’. Miss Hornby spoke of a girl educated 
in England who got into trouble here and was ostracized. In 
the old days she’d have been thrown over the waterfall. 
Against that was all the planned cultivation on the hillsides. 
She said she thought all that had been done was wonderful, 
but that we'd gone too fast. When Bishop Aberi Balya, the 
saintly African Bishop of Fort Portal, came down to Kigezi 
he said to them, ‘I marvel at your civilization, but you go too 
fast. In Toro we have the mvule tree (one of the most beauti- 
ful trees of East Africa). It grows slowly but it never blows 
down in a storm. Down here in Kigezi your tree is the euca- 
lyptus, which grows fast and blows over when the storm 
comes.’ 


ut 
Miss Hornby’s little sitting-room, so feminine and English- 
looking, was now invaded by some ten large men, chiefs and 
elders, who obviously held her in great affection and respect. 
The party had of necessity to dispose itself mostly about 
the floor. It was headed by chief William Bitoyi, the county 
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chief, reputed the best dressed chief in Kigezi. He wore his 
London-built suit with easy nonchalance and had a bow tie. 
The rest belonged to the Abayundo clan of the Bahororo. 
They are over 30,000 strong, Hamitic cattle-owners, with the 
usual peasant element among them. Daudi Rukunya, the re- 
tired gombolola chief, is in fact the 21st king of the Bahororo. 
The saza chief gave me their genealogy. Hi was the first of 
the dynasty and Kintu the second. Daudi Rukunya told me 
that the Bahororo believe that Kintu was the first man and 
came from Kabanda, ‘in what is now Congo Belge’. 

‘Kintu had a company of men when he came’, he said. ‘He 
fought the people here before him and conquered them and 
settled here, and established himself as the ruler. 

“The Abayundo remember that their clan was a leading 
one, with royal drums, which held the power. The big drum 
called Nyakahoza has been taken by teachers to the museum 
at Kampala. When the drums were taken away the power 
went. They had also horns, but only the drum was important. 

“The kings had rain-making power, but when a king died, 
it was not announced, because the people would have stopped 
cultivating. After half a month they gathered and the drums 
announced the death. The people came and carried the body 
to Muburem, a small wood three miles away. They put the 
body there on the bed and built a hut over it; the body was 
then dried with fire. A few weeks later a leopard would 
appear, for the dead man had a leopard in his stomach.’ 

‘Actually,’ interposed chief William, in a gloss in English, 
‘the leopard liked roast meat, and having eaten the body of 
the King had got a taste for human flesh.’ 

‘As soon as the people returned to the capital’, went on 
Daudi Rukunya, ‘they appointed one of the late King’s 
brothers as a temporary ruler, while they discussed the 
crowning. Two special clans made the one a stool, and the 
other a spear for the new King. So the elders went to 
Omukyotera hill and beat drums. 

‘And they brought too a young girl from the Abachimbere 
clan, and a small stool for her. She was a girl with no 
blemishes, and with both parents alive. They said, ‘This is 
your wife.” The young King too must have no blemishes 
either, and that is why the eldest son was always carefully 
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looked after—even a jigger in his foot would disqualify him.’ 
I remembered that some rulers of ancient lineage in South 
Arabia, including the Imam of the Yemen, might have no 
blemish. 

“They spent a whole night beating the drums, and thus all 
knew the King was crowned.’ 

“There was beer,’ said Daudi, ‘lots of it, goats and cattle. 
The clan leaders all brought a present. On the next day they 
took the King to Akanzera, and the ceremonies were repeated; 
and then they came to Muburembo where there were bark- 
cloth trees, and the ceremony was repeated there and the drums 
were beaten, and the King must then walk to his own palace 
with his wife and be crowned there also.’ This came to me 
like an echo of the ‘recognition’ in our own coronation service. 

In the Bahororo coronation, they told me, there must also 
be another man crowned with the King to manage his affairs 
as Prime Minister and to protect him. Furthermore the girl 
who appeared as the King’s bride was not actually married 
to him, but usually to a brother, and the sacrifices must all be 
entire and without blemish. The ewes must not have been to 
the ram, nor the cows to the bull. There were echoes in this 
of the Old Testament. 

The King alone, the chief told me, had the rain-making 
power. The holder of the secrets was present, and I asked him 
to tell me about it. 

“They have taken away our royal drum,’ he said, ‘why 
should I give away the rest of our secrets?’ 

I asked them what they thought of then and now: did they 
like the present or sigh for past glories? 

They said they were content enough now, ‘but when we 
think of the power we had all those years, we do not think it 
right that it should have been taken away. 

‘People’, they said, ‘are equal now, and if you are lacking 
things the Government helps you. Religion teaches people to 
be humble and quiet, Government and religion run together. 
If the time is right for us to have self-government, you can 
hand over.’ 

The would-have-been king said, “The time is not ripe yet, 
if you pack up and leave, a great danger will arise. Another 
tribe will come in and invade us—the Baganda.’ 
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‘Democracy is very complicated’, he went on. ‘If the 
Government packs up, will the missionaries go too?’ 

‘No, the time is not yet for the British to go’, said chief 
William. “There are councils, it is true, but if you ask us the 
time is not yet.’ Councils, he said, are better than kings, be- 
cause the people choose the councillors themselves. 

Later, as chief William drove me away in his own car, he 
spoke of the alertness of the new councils. You find them 
criticizing action and saying, “That’s not what the council 
decided.’ 

He told me he was all against self-government. He had had 
a long talk with the Congress people, and found them men of 
straw. He had asked them how an independent Uganda could 
be defended and all they could say was that they would call 
in the Americans. 

uit 

Festo Ruamunahe, William’s brother, who is the saza chief 
of Ruzhumbura, gave me some family history as we drove 
through his county. Their father was a pagan, and a gombo- 
lola chief. These days, he said, the chiefs are all Christians, 
because you can’t be a chief unless you are educated and you 
can’t be educated unless you are a Christian. There are no 
pagan primary schools, so people who want education are 
forced to be either Catholic or Protestant. So he and William 
became Christians. A third brother, a clergyman, has a parish 
in the district. Their mother is still alive and lives with him: 
she has only recently been baptized. 

We drove through areas in which Bakiga are being settled. 
The original population were Bahima cattle people and 
Bairu peasants. The subsistence crops are small millet, oburo 
and beans. There 1s not much cassava, but it is grown com- 
pulsorily for famine reserve. There are also plantains. The 
principal cash crop is tobacco, though there is a little coffee 
and some maize and groundnuts. At Bugangari we visited 
a flue-cured tobacco factory, especially popular with the 
Bakiga settlers; most of the tobacco of the county is cured 
there. 

Festo said the Bahororo did not like having Bakiga chiefs 
placed over them. For historical reasons the Bahororo feel 
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themselves superior. He also spoke of the religious rivalry 
and the shocking feuds at the recent elections. He thought 
the missionaries most to blame because they kept on saying 
what would happen if the other side got in. There was so 
much rivalry between the religions in the ordinary times that 
a few years ago even the school sports could not be held. 
Protestants, he said, were more powerful than Catholics in 
Ruzhumbura county, but the pagans were the most 
numerous. They followed their chiefs in election time, voting 
Catholic or Protestant, according to which the chief was. 

I asked him how the tribes got on together, and he said 
there was now some inter-marriage. This would never have 
happened at an earlier time. Miss Hornby had told me that 
a Mukiga woman could marry a Munyaruanda man, for 
example, because she had not to think of the ‘name’, Bakiga 
being of no status; but a Mukiga man could not marry a 
Munyaruanda woman. Festo said bride-price was officially a 
bull and a calf, but unofficially it was a good deal more. The 
Catholics tried to keep it at one calf. 

Presently we reached the Minera river, the boundary with 
Rukiga county, and headed back into the densely cultivated 
area so typical of it. We passed through a fertile valley with 
hot springs and reached an old flax factory. Flax production 
started in 1941, part of the war effort, and though it was 
promising at first the disease pasmo became severe and the 
industry was wound up in 1955. The power for the factory 
came from a waterfall, picturesque but sinister, for here not 
so long ago, girls who had been naughty and were found out, 
were thrown over the waterfall. Since the practice stopped, 
immorality was unchecked. 

We climbed up Soko hill to another lovely pass. The little 
round huts were clustered in family groups among cultiva- 
tion on the hill-sides and down the valleys as we drove down 
to Kabale. 

My last impressions were again of the beautiful scenery 
of Kigezi, its over-crowded conditions and the hard-working 
Bakiga. Few African tribes can work harder. 
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: 
‘Lar Kazinga channel lay below us and beyond it a vast 
plain dotted with tall umbrella-shaped thorn trees, pic- 


turesque, but giving little shade. 
Driving down, we came to a notice: 


BOUNDARY QUEEN ELIZABETH NATIONAL PARK 


There was a bridge over the channel which connects Lake 
George and Lake Edward. A notice said 


‘This bridge originally formed part of an emergency bridge in 
London over the Thames during World War 1939-1945. Re-erected 
here in 1954.’ 


It took me into a world far more fantastic than the Battersea 
Fun Fair. 

‘Look, an elephant,’ said Nathan, ‘but a small one.’ And 
there it stood under a thorn tree, idly swinging its trunk, the 
first wild African elephant I had seen. 

Then another notice: 


ELEPHANTS HAVE RIGHT OF WAY 


At Mweya Lodge, Poppleton, the deputy warden, came to 
take me out in the launch. We went slowly down the creek 
and met an aged, ugly and very dirty buffalo standing at the 
water's edge. It was also extremely disagreeable and in no 
mood to be interviewed, so we moved on, meeting a bored 
hippo yawning vastly. We saw about a couple of hundred 
hippos in the course of a mile and Poppleton told me there 
were about ten thousand in the park. They are generally 
harmless, but Poppleton was just saying that they not only 
often upset canoes, but sometimes damage the park launches, 
when there seemed to be a mine going off under our stern. 
However, it was no more than a near thing with a surfacing 
beast. Even on land hippos can attack. Poppleton said one 
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had savaged a man on his bike and butted him. It had, how- 
ever, been provoked. 

The birds were a joy. I couldn’t distinguish darters from 
the numerous cormorants at first, but the darter has a long 
straight bill while the upper mandible of the cormorant 1s 
hooked over the lower. The darter swimming, with only its 
head and neck showing, looks rather like a snake, so it 1s also 
called the snake-bird. There were a lot of spurwinged plovers, 


African Darter or Snake-bird 


neat birds and unmistakable with a broad black line down 
their front, little pepper and salt pied kingfishers, so familiar 
all over Africa, hovering over coastal and inland waters, 
multitudinous yellow weaver-birds with nests like coconuts 
hanging from thorn trees, grey-headed gulls catching insects 
high in the air or skimming them off the water. Wading in 
the shallows were long-legged stilts. 

Here and there stood a beautiful goliath heron, some four 
feet tall, a lovely study in maroon, grey and chestnut. There 
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were white egrets and grey herons with bright yellow bills. 
There were Egyptian geese and one wood ibis or yellow- 
billed stork. It is a beautiful bird with a pale pink head, 
crimson face and orange-tipped bill, not at all like the normal 
ibis bill. Its legs also are crimson. 

On the cape by the end of the creek at the entrance to 
Lake George we found two elephants. The larger was brows- 
ing a little way off; the other, a very well-behaved beast, took 
no notice of us and we watched him for half an hour not 
twenty feet away. He was browsing grass and herbage and 
eating yellow fruits like oranges which grew on a creeper. 

At sunset, evening breezes came across the lake, soothing 
and refreshing. Silhouetted in black against the sky were 
four men paddling a canoe from the saltworks at Katwe 
village across the bay. Katwe is excluded from the park, but 
in the park there is a fishing village which has certain rights 
of way. We saw their cat-fish traps lying on the beach. Popple- 
ton says they don’t poach, but that the neighbouring Bakonjo, 
who are natural hunters, do. And so do the elephants. With 
remarkable intelligence many take up residence in the outer 
limits of the park and at night make forays on the succulent 
garden produce of people in the neighbourhood of the park. 
They are always safely back in the park by morning, know- 
ing perfectly well that no one can touch them there. 

As we chugged slowly back we stopped to watch a solitary 
hippo grazing on the water’s edge. This he would not stand 
and with a bad-tempered roar made for the water in a wild 
charge with the clear intention of having at us. The boy just 
got the launch started in time: the thwarted hippo came up 
astern and turned, with a snort of frustration, to the shore. 
The hippos are so crowded that their manure causes a 
luxuriant growth of water weeds and so provides a great 
supply of fish which feed off it. Hippos thus benefit the food 
supply. I had my bath at Mweya Lodge in very hot but very 
green water. 

In the morning I went out early to Pelican Point and the 
Namagasani River. There were hippos in hundreds and 
many pelicans and marabout storks. There were two kinds 
of pelicans, the white or rosy and a smaller one called the 
pink-backed, though it is predominantly a grey bird. The 
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marabout stork got its name in North Africa, because it 
suggested a holy man, though I never saw a marabout as ugly 
as his namesake. It stalks about rather like a bald old man 
with his head permanently forward and his hands behind his 
back. Its habits are far from holy and like the vulture it lives 
largely on offal: you often see it, as it was here, not far from 
the fish market. 

I saw a large herd of buffalo in the distance, and quite 
close at hand a few water buck grazing. They are less fearful 
than many antelopes and quite large grey beasts with white 
rumps. Only the males have horns, gracefully curved and 
about go inches long. 

There was a wonderful scene on the river and in the marsh. 
It was quiet and the variety of beasts emphasized the peace. 
Everything was minding its own business in orderly fashion. 
There were a pair of water buck, some Egyptian geese, a 
number of hippos and a vulture. There was a big bull- 
elephant deep in the marsh, eating the long grass. It was 
quite unconcerned by two white cattle egrets on its back 
digging around for small game. It is common enough to see 
these birds picking ticks off the back of cattle, but I never 
imagined an elephant’s hide would be sufficiently penetrable 
to allow ticks to get a meal. 

Poppleton picked me up and drove along by a series of 
crater lakes, which were exceedingly beautiful, though for 
the most part their water is poisonous. Kitagata, exception- 
ally lovely, with a mirror-like surface, has, so Poppleton said, 
a crust of dead insects and reptiles all round it. 


12 
A few days later I set out from Butiaba on Lake Albert with 
Gower, the D.C. of Bunyoro, to visit Uganda’s other realm 
of beasts, the Murchison Falls Park. 

The water front at the little lakeside port was quiet in the 
noonday heat and the only sound was the constant lap of the 
wavelets on the shore. Outside the customs office lay a long 
row of elephants’ tusks from the Congo. They were pathetic 
reminders of how many of these great beasts were slain to 
keep Uganda going in the old days and to make little that is 
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more useful than billiard balls and figures of Chinese 
goddesses. 

We left with a lovely breeze and sat on the roof of the 
cabin. At length we drew near the northern end of the lake, 
where the Nile’s entry and exit are curiously close together. 
We entered the former, with thick sudd on each side. A 
goliath heron came out of the papyrus with a lovely banking 
turn and headed down the channel way ahead. We passed on 
through the extraordinary floating forest, flushing the goliath 
again and again, its wings touching the water and its legs 
dangling as it took off. It checked its wing speed and alighted 
with its legs brought forward. We turned into a wide channel: 
and had now about come to the end of sudd and papyrus. 
There was solid land to be seen and I saw my first ‘sausage 
tree’ with brown sausage-like fruits as big as loofahs. These 
fruits are hard and solid and can weigh eight to ten pounds. 

There were a few scattered hippos ahead and then a croco- 
dile moved off a sandspit into the water. Suddenly the banks 
were alive with hippos and crocs. ‘The former were sometimes 
in families, all fat and pinky and glistening wet, sometimes 
simply in large parties of dozens at a time. The crocodiles 
lay on spits in half-dozens or up to forty at a time, mostly 
with their mouths open. They were greeny-yellowy and large. 
Film companies come to take pictures of them to use in 
fictitious adventures with clever faking. They pay for the 
privilege and this contributes to the maintenance of the 
national parks. 

There were two elephants in a marsh on the left and one 
old bull on a bluff beyond them. Every now and then more 
appeared, quietly grazing and just moving along. There were 
the quite beautiful Uganda kobs, often in families, twitching 
their tails as they grazed. A water-buck suddenly appeared 
and a troop of ten to fifteen baboons, some with babies, 
moving through the grass. And, of course, there were birds— 
egrets, grey herons, goliaths and purple herons; often the 
thorn trees had their tops covered with weaver birds’ nests. 
Then there were two great Hammer Kop storks. 

We passed a monument on the right. This marks the site 
of Fort Magungo, once a station of the Egyptian province of 
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Equatoria and now all deserted, save for the animals. Gordon 
did not think much of it. 


1t8 
We landed at Paraa, watched by a flock of knob-nosed geese. 
There was an orange and blue lizard doing press-ups on a 
pile of wood. I slept long and well and woke to find three 
elephants outside my bedroom: the Gowers had a hippo- 
potamus on their verandah. 

Mills, the warden, invited us to go with him and the 
biologist, Alan Brooks, in a launch to do a game check up the 
river to Murchison Falls. We might have been on the Severn 
on a sunny summer morning. The green grass on the bank 
looked as fresh and sparkling and little different. Some of 
the trees looked strange and exotic, but not all that strange. 
Then in all this not unfamiliar kind of landscape, all sorts 
of beasts, survivals out of the past age, seemed to emerge from 
the pages of a picture-book and wandered on the quiet river 
bank. One scene after another presented itself as we moved 
leisurely up-river. A narrative would convey much less than 
these extracts from my notes: 


Several hippos wandering inland, and a real race of about thirty, 
which we disturbed, swimming. They look very like ‘river horses’, 
but their ears are short. 

A hippo mother with a baby which the biologist said must have 
been born last night. She lumbered into the water with the baby 
following. It swam perfectly well, and she nosed it around. 

Morning fun and games among seven water-bucks: the bucks were 
chasing the does. 

‘Two wart hogs, which only I saw. 

Another hippo with a baby; it is now calving time. 

Six buffaloes, and six crocs under trees. The song ‘A famous Scots 
Professor was walking by the Nile’ keeps running through my head. 

An albino hippo with six others. It is not white but much pinker 
than the normal ones. 

Stone curlew, spur-winged plover, white-faced tree duck, some 
cercopithecus monkeys, and another seven crocs. I was ten feet away 
from one, and it came waddling, enormous, into the water. 

The Nile is like a maternity ward this morning. A hippo lady had 
just given birth. The after-birth is hanging from her, and the baby 
lies small, glistening and helpless on the ground, just moving its 
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(Top left) “This was how we fought in the days of Ntare.’ A bowman whom 
Stanley knew. (Right) The ‘Inhabitant’ of Fumve Island. Born on the 
Island, he had come back to die. (Below) A Cattle kraal or Zariba 
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(dbove) Loading sugar cane for transport to the factory 
(Below) Picking cotton 


(dbove) Bananas; Matoke is 
the staple food on the Lake 


shores 

(Left) Picking coffee. 

Sugar is a plantation crop 
mostly grown by Asians. 
Coffee and cotton bring 
wealth to the growing land- 
owning and peasant class in 
good seasons. Bananas are 
replaced by grain in the 
parkland areas which is more 
nutritive 

(Overleaf) From a Wolfram 
mine in Uganda's lovely 
‘Little lake District’ 
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Strip cultivation to prevent soil erosion. Squares are now thought more 
effective than strips, so hillsides will look like chess-boards. (Below) Hima 


cattle man. The pastoral Hima are the old aristocratic element in the 
Lakeside kingdoms 


Bunyoni, the Lake of Little Birds, with Bwama, ‘Island of Miracles’, in the 
distance. It was once haunted by the spirit of a vengeful queen 


On two of the Hills of Rival Faiths. (Top) Rubaga Catholic Cathedral. 
(Bottom) Namirembe Anglican Cathedral, both commemorating the Chris- 
tian Martyrs of Buganda 
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head. The mother got worried after a bit, and dived in and swam 
in the opposite direction in order to distract us. Mills said that 
Rennie Bere was reading a report in the office from a warden on the 
love-making of a hippopotamus which he had witnessed. He looked 
up and said in awed tones, ‘Forty-six minutes! Can you beat that?’ 

Elephant on a stroll. Thirty crocs under a tree. The elephant is 
now having a drink at the edge. He draws it up with his trunk, and 
shoots it into his mouth. His ears are flapping gently all the time. 
Front on, he looks like an enormous butterfly. It looks very cooling. 

Hippos, hippos all the way on water and on land. Under some 
trees, quite a way from the bank, about thirty crocs. Not many birds 
this morning. Here and there a fish eagle on a tree top or a heron. 
It is a white egret this time at the water's edge. 

About fifteen water-bucks scattered in a meadow. There are three 
bucks, one with a good head. Goliath herons here and there, and— 
at last—my first rhino. He turned his back on us and sloped off. 

Now we came in sight of the Murchison Falls, still looking as 
striking as when the Bakers saw and named them on grd April 1864. 

We counted seventy-three crocs in the Falls area alone and the 
total count on the way to the Falls was, 376 hippos on the left bank, 
164 crocs, one elephant, fifty-three water-buck, eighteen cob, twenty 
baboons, seven buffaloes, two vervet monkeys and my two wart hogs. 
We started back down the right bank. 

We came to a spit covered with overfed scissor-billed skinners, 
yawning their large red heads off and trying to sleep. Some had 
heads under their wings. They were on a sandspit, fifty or more of 
them. These birds belong to the tern family. 

A sacred ibis in the grass and a lovely papilio (swallow tail) butter- 
fly with green and black translucent wings, flying over it; this was a 
beautiful piece of green thornland and grass with two goliath herons 
at their nests, both seemed to have young. There was a fish-eagle, 
aloof and unperturbed, near one of them which was regurgitating 
something I couldn’t see to its young. There were some white egrets, 
and I think a purple heron. There was a croc nearby, and hundreds 
of weaver-birds’ nests swaying like bobbles on the drooping ‘bough 
tops. 

There were seven elephants on the left bank. One group of three 
have a baby. 

Overhanging trees again with weaver-birds’ nests, and below 
them a cool looking swamp. A croc splashes into the water. 

Eleven elephants including two babies, then two more, and again 
two more. There are piapiac birds on the elephants’ backs. The 
biologist says he counted sixteen on one elephant: two were perched 
on its tusks. 

* * * * * 


Thinking things were over Nathan and I drove out of the camp in 
a carefree way, but immediately ran into a herd of elephant. They 
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were as startled as we were. The three nearest, which were in the 
middle of the road, made piggy noises and turned and made off, 
their little tails looking rather ridiculous. 

We went on uneventfully for several miles, and then came upon 
a large and solitary bull elephant standing by the roadside. We 
stopped the car, but he turned his backside on us when I tried to 
snap him. 

I waited for him to turn round again, but wasn’t at all prepared 
for what happened. He whipped round suddenly with an almighty 
roar and made to charge us from about ten feet away. Nathan, with 
great presence of mind stepped on the gas and as the car leapt for- 
ward the elephant snorted contemptuously at us and turned away. 
I did not get my picture. 


tv 

The national parks in Uganda quickly impress on you that 
the beasts come first. The visitor delights in them because he 
feels that in sanctuaries such as these they have a chance of 
survival; it is a great experience to see them in their own 
surroundings and a cause for satisfaction to know that there 
is a chance for future generations to see them too. With the 
elimination of tribal wars, slavery and disease, the population 
increases and without parks the preservation of wild animals 
is impossible. 

In touring Africa, one quickly learns that in most African 
eyes animals are no more than lumps of moving meat on four 
legs, or a menace to man and his occupations. Moreover, 
Africa will soon be self-governing and if the animal life is not 
valued on scientific and aesthetic grounds, parks and game pre- 
servation could well be considered sentimental nonsense and 
our interest in them no more than an intrusion on other 
people’s business. It is plain, therefore, that all that can make 
animal life safe from eventual extinction is an enlightened 
African public opinion. 

To create this is the main purpose of the parks and those 
who look after them. Uganda is indeed fortunate that it has 
a man like Rennie Bere to carry out the task of integrating 
the parks into the African life of the country. No one could 
better put this concept into African thought, for as an admini- 
strator he has lived and learnt its pattern. It is, as he himself 
has told me, an uphill battle. 

In his eyes the parks have the three main functions of 
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preserving wild life in its natural surroundings for the benefit 
of future generations in Uganda and the whole world, of 
providing recreation and opportunities of study for the people 
of Uganda, and of encouraging tourists for economic purposes. 

The true purpose of parks is to safeguard the interests of 
future generations and to build up an informed and sympa- 
thetic public opinion. It is pursued by the number of parties 
of students from Makerere and of schoolboys and schoolgirls 
from all over Uganda, parties of chiefs, councillors and others. 
many Uganda people, who come under their own steam. The 
pleasure they derive and the interest that is aroused is 
obvious and, as far as a small staff permits, parties are shown 
round and given talks. 

The reward comes when letters like this are received. ‘The 
writer was the secretary-general of Kigezi. 


‘Our brief visit...served a great purpose in our minds and en- 
lightened us as to how important it is to preserve God's created 
creatures in liberty and peace. The animals seemed to thank God 
too for having created the world and all seem as happy as any of us 
would like to be in his own home. I think it would be an un- 
forgivable mistake if we lost all the animals in the world.’ 


It reads like an echo of St. Francis, who should surely be 
regarded as the patron saint of national parks. 
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’ 

Tae mine at Kilembe took me back to Jinja where I had 
looked dubiously at that smelter chimney. This was the other 
and principal end of one enterprise, which was in marked 
fashion a Uganda exercise, one of those factors likely to link 
the little worlds in this slab of Africa even more closely. It 
was back in 1907 that Sir Winston Churchill advocated the 
building of “Che Victoria and Albert Railway’ across the 
highlands of Toro; it was 23rd November 1956, a few months 
after my visit, that Sir Andrew Cohen formally opened the 
western extension of the railway from Kampala to Kasese and 
the Kilembe copper and cobalt mine at the railhead. 

The railway had cost £5 million. Through wooded hills, 
across papyrus swamps and over formidable escarpments it 
had come 208 miles from Kampala to the foothills of Ruwen- 
zori, and now the copper and cobalt, as well as the products 
and livestock of the rich lands of Toro and neighbouring 
districts, could find their way to the markets of Kampala and 
the outside world. 

When the Governor had tightened up the bolts of the fish- 
plate (both made of Kilembe copper), the Mukama of Toro 
named the locomotive ‘Batoro’, and thus Toro, Uganda, the 
railway, the mine and the East African railways and harbour 
administration were symbolically united. 

Then the party went on to the mines at Kilembe where 
the Governor declared the mine in production. It had cost 
£8 million. The managing director said it had proved re- 
sources to keep it busy for thirty years, and there was geo- 
logical evidence that the Mountains of the Moon would 
eventually yield many additional millions of tons of ore. 


it 
Mr. Friedman, the assistant manager of Kilembe, comes from 
Denver, Colorado. He told me that the mine's history started 
back in the ’twenties when surveys established the presence 
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of copper and cobalt. Frobishers of Toronto undertook entire 
development in ’47 and proved up ore enough to justify put- 
ting the mine on a production basis. The U.D.C. and the 
Colonial Development Corporation are associated with them 
in Kilembe Mines Limited. Copper concentrates would be 
roasted at Kasese and railed to Jinja for smelting into blister 
copper for export. 

“The undertaking’, he concluded, ‘involves setting up town- 
ships with modern workshops, hospital, churches, schools and 
recreation halls.’ 

That bald statement brought back the human element. 
Kilembe has been achieved in an age and in a country in 
which racial distinctions are to have no place; but ideals and 
actualities have not yet coincided. ‘There is a European town- 
ship of pleasant houses built on the hillsides, with lawns, rose 
gardens, every mod. con. and all you could expect to find 
in a nice and exclusive suburb. Here a community of 
Americans, Canadians, South Africans and English, Scots, 
Irish live, and their families grow up and have schooling in 
a good suburban school. Into this ‘township’ Africans come 
only as servants. 

Mr. Cullen, the compound manager, took me down to the 
African end of the Kilembe world. The Africans had well- 
built quarters and ‘welfare’ amenities, but it was none of it 
‘home from home’, as the European township was. I saw a 
party of women, huddling in the huge hall, learning to knit. 
I thought, and so did Friedman, whose native anti-colonialism 
included disapproval of colour bar, that some of the ladies 
back in the European townships might have been imparting 
these Western skills to their sisters in the African one. A 
spirit of greater co-operation between the races ought to be 
achieved at Kilembe, for Europeans and Africans here are 
all exiles from home. 

Cullen introduced me to his African works committee 
representing all grades of African workers. They came from 
Buganda, Toro, Bunyoro, Ankole, Rukiga, Jaluo, Ruanda 
and Kakwa in West Nile. They had no tribal quarrels among 
themselves and they were, one might fairly say, citizens of 
Uganda. They had been so made in school, for they all had 
secondary education and two were old Budonians. 
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They told me the grouses chiefly concerned increments, 
houses, permanency of employment, insecurity and low wages 
in relation to the cost of living. The fitters alleged that Euro- 
peans and Africans were unduly favoured in appointments 
and nobody present appeared to disagree with them. It would 
be unfair not to record their views but they were making 
themselves judges of the comparative values of their own 
qualifications. Even if there was weight in their charge it was 
made before even the mine was declared in production and 
in view of the firm anti-discriminatory policy, things may well 
have changed since then. 

I saw the church which has been built by the joint contri- 
butions of all those who live at Kilembe. 


ttt 

Toro has an old industry which it runs itself profitably. 
Before Kilembe started, the one local commodity exported 
in bulk from its source was salt from Katwe. It was surprising 
to find, less than half a mile from Lake Edward, a crater a 
couple of miles wide with a lake in it nearly 100 feet below 
its level. Moreover, Katwe salt lake is pink. In some lights 
it is said to look blood red. 

The salt industry goes back to unknown antiquity, and 
the salt workers sold their salt, as well as dried fish, in 
exchange for food and beer. Many of the winners of today 
are women and some get as much as 800 shillings a month 
for first grade salt. Winners have been known to get 1,000 
shillings. The industry is run on a commercial basis and pays 
an annual grant of {5,000 to the Toro native Government. 
If it is well in funds, it makes a special grant. In 1955, the 
special grant was £15,000. 


1U 
‘It was all over a fight about a chicken’, said Cyrillo Makema 
the gombolola chief. ‘A Mukonjo had killed one and didn’t 
want to give a share to his Ganda neighbours. So the Baganda 
kicked the Bakonjo out. 
“That was back in the reign of Kabaka Junju (26th Kabaka, 
18th century)’, went on the chief. ‘We had been fishermen 
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in Buganda. We have no paramount chief, but my grand- 
father and father were hereditary omukamas of our village. 

‘Here we’ve mostly been cultivators, though some of us 
were hunters in the forest. We grow yams, beans, maize, 
English potatoes and millet. You could always tell Bakonjo 
because they filed their front teeth.’ 

‘And where’s your home?’ 

‘Up there, upon the hill slopes, but I’ve been educated so 
my life is rather different. I used to be a schoolteacher in an 
R.C. school. Now I’m a gombolola chief under the Mukama 
of ‘Toro.’ 

Quite a number of people had gathered round us outside 
the shop on the verandah of which we were sitting. 

‘As a matter of fact we Bakonjo wouldn’t mind the Baganda 
coming here to rule us at all. We still have feelings for them.’ 

This expression of Buganda sentiment caused quite a stir 
among the bystanders. At my request the interpreter appealed 
to the gathering, ‘Would you prefer the Baganda or the 
Batoro?’ In an aside to me he said, ‘I know I'd rather have 
the Baganda, they’re more go-ahead.’ 

Many of those around said they would prefer them also, 
but there were a number of loyal Batoro, and for a moment 
it looked as if there might be blows. 

‘If these Bakonjo don’t like Toro rule,’ said someone, 
‘they’d better go back to Buganda.’ 


U 


In a splendour of burnished silver, the sun went down behind 
the tumbled Mountains of the Moon. It left sulky black 
clouds wrapping the peaks from view. I reached the Moun- 
tains of the Moon Hotel; telegraphic address: ‘Romance, Fort 
Portal’. 

In the morning, Towle, the D.C., took me to call on the 
Mukama, whose personal name is George Kamurassi Rukidi. 
He suggested a few people it would be worth tracking down 
for stories of his kingdom and I went to call on Nikodemo 
Kakoro, his father-in-law. Nikodemo gave me some Toro 
history, starting with the first King Kaboyo, who broke Toro 
away from his father’s rule in Bunyoro about 1822. Later 
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Kabalega, king of Bunyoro, attacked Toro, drove Kakende, 
grandson of Kaboyo, from the throne and re-united Toro to 
Bunyoro. All the princes of Toro fled to Ankole, but Kaba- 
lega sent a message to Queen Kiboga, the Queen Mother 
whose son Ntare was King, and asked her to have them put 
to death. They were speared by her men, but one of them, 
Kasagama, was taken by his mother to Buganda, together 
with the men who were living with them. 

‘At that time’, said Nikodemo, ‘I was a young man. While 
in Buganda, Kasagama met with Captain Lugard, and asked 
him for help to restore him.’ It was in June 1891 that Lugard 
set out from Buddu to enlist the Sudanese troops left by 
Emin in 1889, and took Kasagama with him. 

‘Captain Lugard’, said Nikodemo, ‘agreed to help him and 
came with his soldiers and the men who were with Kasagama. 
There was heavy fighting and the army of Kasagama, together 
with Lugard’s men, drove Kabalega and his army away.’ 

The British version is that ‘Kabalega’s warriors fell back 
before him (Lugard). He reinstated Kasagama in Toro’ and 
passed on. I heard in Addis Ababa in 1942 that a new school 
history book treated the occupation and liberation of Ethiopia 
as follows: “The Italians invaded the country and after a while 
the Emperor collected some forces and drove them out.’ 

‘All the Batoro gathered to their Mukama, Kasagama the 
son of Nyaika’, continued Nikodemo. “Then Lugard asked 
the Mukama Kasagama to give him an army of Batoro to 
help to collect Emin’s Sudanese. Kasagama selected a prince 
named Kahaibale to lead him, for Lugard did not know the 
way. When Lugard had collected his Sudanese, he and Kahai- 
bale left for Toro again and rejoined Kasagama.’ 

Nikodemo gave all the stages of that journey. At one point 
the other listeners who were hanging on his words corrected 
him over the name of one of the stages. Plainly they knew 
their history well. While the argument was going on I noticed 
that a nice-looking woman in a dark red European frock, 
sitting quietly on the floor, was writing the story down. 

‘Kasagama and Lugard went on to Njara hill, now Fort 
Portal, and found Kabalega’s army near Mitandi Hill. There 
were three generals in command. When they heard of Lugard 
and Kasagama arriving they ran back to Bunyoro. 
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‘So’, concluded Nikodemo, ‘Kasagama was undoubted King 
of ‘Toro.’ 

The old man fell silent, gazing out of the door into the 
sunlight. No one spoke. A gentleman with a pipe in his 
mouth and a tarbush decorated with a tuft of feathers on his 
head, ambled past the door. 

“You know your country’s history well’, I said. 

‘I have lived through most of it’, he replied. ‘I am a pure 
Mutoro and my father Rukuba was likewise. My father was 
the Katikiro of King Kaboyo and after his death he was Kati- 
kiro of Nyaika and then he died. When I was a small boy I 
went to serve Kasagama as his servant. He first made me a 
chief.’ 

“What do you think,’ asked I, ‘was it better in the old 
days or better today?’ 

‘In the days of my youth we were living better than now. 
We had our own property. Now we have nothing. We eat 
little today, but of old we had plenty to eat. In some ways we 
are better today, because nobody can attack a neighbour to 
take away his property, and we have no war. As for the future, 
we can live in our kingdoms. We are Christians now. We 
want self-government for Toro, but the British Government 
cannot leave Uganda. We sent men in 1914 and 1939 to help 
the British and we lost many of them, but did we claim land 
from England because of that? 

“There wasn’t any “Uganda” before the English came, why 
should there be one if they go?’ 


ui 
Mr. Meredith is one of the oldest established settlers in 
Uganda. He has an estate of 640 acres of which 190 acres are 
planted in neat, trimly kept rows of tea, each bush with its 
flat top at a convenient height for picking. Little more than 
goo square miles of agricultural land in Uganda is in the 
possession of Europeans and Asians and a third of that is 
owned by missions, so there are few European settlers. Free- 
hold sales of land were stopped in 1916 and the policy is that 
land shall be preserved for the people of Uganda. Tea is the 
big crop in Toro. The Uganda Company has three groups of 
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estates in the district under a European manager and there 
are a few other independent planters. 

Mr. Meredith and his wife have a well-matured home with 
a large garden of lawns and flower beds, a piece of England 
in Africa. He came in 1910, to live among a courteous, 
leisured people who were kind and hospitable. The chief 
called on him and asked what help he wanted and Meredith 
gave him a present when he left. Meredith said that the 
chiefs and the country folk used to bring milk and eggs and 
firewood and, though you paid, it was brought more as a gift. 
Down to 1920 Toro workers worked from seven to three: they 
were a shy people and there was no education in those days. 

During the wars, however, a lot of Europeans came into the 
district who lacked manners and the manners of the people 
were corrupted. “Chey knew neither how to give nor how to 
take, and destroyed these virtues. Now the people never give 
anything. 

‘After the First World War education developed and 
parents lost control of children. ‘The Batoro are now an un- 
happy people with no interest in doing a job well. They have 
become adepts at finding short cuts and wages are all that 
matters. Courtesy has declined, though they still are polite. 
They don’t hold grudges and they have a sense of justice. 
They have become lazy, and you can always be lazy because 
the country is too easy.’ 

Meredith said emphatically that the tea industry in Toro 
would never have survived with only Batoro to work it. It was 
the hard-working, laughing Bakiga from the hills of Kigezi 
who made it possible. 


uu 
I called on the ministers, the Katikiro, the Omuketo (treas- 
urer) and the Omucwi W’Emisango, the chief judge. The 
judge said justice in his courts was mainly based on common 
sense. The most common offences were theft and fighting at 
beer parties. Bride-price was officially fixed at 50 shillings, 
but nobody observed it. Fighting was not looked on as serious 
unless a son fought his father. He got six months and six 
lashes without the option. In the old days he would have had 
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to pay cattle, goats and beer. Customary law goes much fur- 
ther out of court than in it, particularly in villages. Witch- 
craft is prevalent in some parts and in Bwamba country a 
witch-doctor is held in much honour for he can protect you 
from death. 
vit 

The people were coming out of church, a gaily dressed 
throng, chatting in groups and hurrying home, prayer-books 
in hand. I had met the parson, the Rev. Asa Byara, the Rural 
Dean, at a party the night before. He could easily have been 
the vicar of a fashionable London church; a delightful person 
to meet and talk to, and very wise. He is accepted by all the 
Europeans, including the South Africans: he visits them, bap- 
tizes their babies and is very much the good vicar. 

Now I went to call on Bishop Aberi Balya. It was strange 
somehow to see a bare-footed bishop, but he had a lovely 
smile, and a saintly face, which quickly made one understand 
how African and Europeans alike respect and admire him. 
He speaks no English. 

‘One of the greatest changes I find today’, he said, ‘is that, 
because of education, the people have a will to say what they 
would like to say. Nowadays the people have learnt the good 
and the bad. 

“My diocese includes churches here and in the Congo. The 
manner of ruling in Toro is better: the people here have a 
right to say what they think, but in the Congo they have not. 
There they cannot tell their officers what they think is bad. 
The feeling is that when you are in trouble you had best 
keep quiet. 

‘I think each of the kingdoms should rule itself, but under 
British protection. This should be a permanent arrangement 
or there will be trouble and fighting. 

“There are now about 30,000 Christians in Toro, Catholics 
and Anglicans. There are Muslims as well as Seventh Day 
Adventists, but not many of these. Most people are still 
pagans, worshipping at trees and stones. They believe in a 
creator Ruhanga, and they worship such lesser gods as 
Kyomya, Mulindwa, Wamara, Ndahura. They also seek after 
witch-doctors and sooth-sayers. They used to kill children to 
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see the omens by inspecting the entrails. They offer goats as 
sacrifices, putting the blood on the doors and on their bodies 
to prevent evil and illness. 

‘The difficulties I have to contend with are drunkenness— 
there is a terrible lot of pombe consumed; polygamy; sooth- 
saying; and English liquor. It used to be forbidden and it 
was wrong to allow it to come in.’ 

This man, simple but great, spoke with confidence and I 
felt he had given long consideration to the things on which 
he pronounced. Yet he had been in Toro all his life. 

‘My father’, he said, ‘was a chief of the Mukama. I was 
also a page to Kasagama. He brought me up, and I went to 
the school kept by his father.’ 


1x 

Toro, said Towle, was engaged on a long-drawn-out struggle 
with the Protectorate Government on its constitution. The 
smaller kingdoms of Uganda and other districts are to have 
greater responsibility in the conduct of their affairs than they 
have had under the existing law of 1949. Bunyoro and Ankole 
have accepted the new proposals, but the Toro parliament, 
the Rukurato, have set up a committee which produced their 
own draft of a constitution based on that of Buganda. This 
the Protectorate Government would not accept, but the 
Rukurato would not budge. 

There was much political activity, with the Mukama and 
the Uganda national congress well involved and everybody 
taking sides. —IThe Government line was that there should be 
more unofficial representation and gradually a greater devo- 
lution to the Toro native government, but it had little sup- 
port. The Toro leaders want full powers on the Buganda 
model, but the Government maintains that this is too elabor- 
ate for them to afford and, since the population of the king- 
dom is only just over 300,000, this is clearly reasonable. The 
political approach of the Batoro to problems is curiously 
negative: they oppose anything from Government and they 
are even more suspicious than others on things which touch 
land. There was agitation over the setting up of the Queen 
Elizabeth Park, and agitation over the copper mine, though 
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they eventually co-operated over that. They were also opposed 
to Tufmac—the fish marketing corporation started by 
Government and now run by the U.D.C.’ to ensure African 
fishermen a regular market and to increase the protein 
supply. 

On the other hand, they run their salt and fishing indus- 
tries well and they have been active in education and 
community development undertakings. 


1 The management is now provided by Fresh Foods Ltd. 
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21. BUNYORO LOOKS BACK 
AT EMPIRE 


t 

HE Banyoro do all they can to impress their past on their 
visitors. My first drive was in itself a look back, for Kenyon 
Gower, the D.C., drove me to Baker’s View, the spot where 
Baker first saw Lake Albert in 1864. We followed his route 
in a Land Rover. Nothing much had happened to the track 
since Baker used it. It was appallingly rough. Gower and 
Antonio Kalisa, the assistant administrative officer and him- 
self a Munyoro, gave a depressing account of the people of 
this saza. 

The under-population no doubt has a lot to do with the 
backwardness. There are not enough people to keep the 
ebullience of African jungle down along this road. When 
people are pressed to work they move into Buganda where 
they find the local authorities expect their children to go to 
school. This drives them back into Bunyoro, where in this 
county one school had to be closed for lack of support. The 
belief in witchcraft, so they said, is very deep. This is almost 
always the case where ‘Africa’ is in control. 

At Baker’s View I too had my first real glimpse of Lake 
Albert. The spot was marked with the usual cairn with a 
bronze inscription, but what caught my eye first was a notice 
pasted on the monument. This read: BUNYORO WISH MUBENDE 
TO RETURN WITHOUT DELAY. FOR ALL BUNYORO. 

This 1s, of course, Bunyoro’s biggest backward look. Gower 
said it must have been put there especially for my benefit. 
The Banyoro wait for the return of Mubende like the Portu- 
guese did for Sebastian and almost as futilely. At any rate 
the cult is as likely to preclude their recovering past glories. 

At Hoima, I went to have a drink with the Katikiro of 
Bunyoro. The party was much concerned with the ‘lost 
counties’, but having heard so much about them and having 
a whole pamphlet on the subject by the Mukama himself, I 
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said I would like to hear about other Bunyoro questions. 
They tried, but all lines led back to Mubende. 

Buganda, they said, got preferential treatment. It con- 
trolled its primary and junior secondary education, and Bun- 
yoro did not. Not enough was being done to promote the 
unity of Uganda; heads of local government should meet to 
discuss unity and a time-plan to achieve it. It transpired that 
by unity they meant equal status for all local governments. 
They wanted self-government when the great problem of the 
lost counties was settled. It was now everybody’s job to press 
this because the Mukama had become a constitutional 
monarch and was no longer the sole mouthpiece for his 
country. 

This ‘backward-looking’ nationalism is not peculiar to 
Bunyoro, but there is no denying its futility. 


1 

Most people in Uganda now regard their history as vitally 
important for propaganda purposes and I was used to the 
ritual observed whenever one wanted to record it. In Bun- 
yoro, Mr. J. W. Nyakatura, author of Abakama ba Bunyoro 
—The Kings of Bunyoro—is the recognized expert. He took 
the chair, scribes appeared with their notebooks and other 
experts sat round ready to see that the master made no slip. 

The country now Bunyoro, Mr. Nyakatura told me, was 
first peopled by long-haired black folk, called the Batembuzi, 
who came from the north, led by Kintu and his wife. Isheza, 
or Isaza (of whom I had heard at Mubende), was the last of 
the line of nineteen kings. ‘Then came the Bachwezi. 

The next invaders were pastoral, nomadic Hamites who 
inter-married with the Batembuzi. The mixed people in- 
creased and became powerful and in time drove out the 
Bachwezi, who departed to the south, leaving Ndahura on 
the throne. Regarding the legendary disappearance of the 
Bachwezi into the lakes, Mr. Nyakatura thinks they probably 
embarked in canoes and sailed away. When they had gone 
Ndahura went too. 

The story goes, said Mr. Nyakatura, that one of the Bach- 
wezi royal family had three children in Acholi, two of whom 
were twins. When the Bachwezi were leaving they invited 
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these three to take their place. The names of the twins were 
Isingomi Rukidi and Kato Kimera (Kimera means ‘he has 
shot up from the ground like a tree’). The third child was 
Kiza. 

Rukidi stayed in Bunyoro as King; Kimera went to 
Buganda and Kiza to Busoga, as representatives of their 
brother. Kimera rebelled against Rukidi, but Kiza remained 
in obedience to him. 

Buganda was then no more than a county ruled by a chief 
called Kaganda. Nyoro means ‘chief’ and the Banyoro were 
so called because they were the people who provided chiefs 
for the whole empire. 

Kimera’s rebellion was the beginning of the enmity be- 
tween Buganda and Bunyoro, but the latter empire was still 
extensive. About 1800 it stretched from the Kagera river’ to 
beyond the Murchison Falls and from the highlands west of 
the Semliki river to North Busoga, not less than 30,000 square 
miles. 

It happened naturally enough that Mr. Nyakatura became 
the propagandist historian of Bunyoro. His father, Kyomya, 
lived in the Mukama’s Palace as njejeza, or courier, close to 
the King, an adviser to him. He was there when Speke and 
Grant met Kamrasi at Buruli and when Baker met Kabalega 
at Bulyasojo, now Masindi. 

“When Bugangaizi (the Bunyoro name for Mubende) is 
returned I shall apply to be saza chief’, he said. 


ttt 
When, in 1923, the body of King Kabalega was brought back 
to be buried, some held that his tomb should be with those 
of his ancestors in the lost counties. His son, the Mukama 
Andereya Duhaga II, however, decreed that he should lie at 
his own home, Mparo, about three miles from Hoima, a place 
which the invading Baganda had never attacked. So to Mparo 
‘which was his famous residence, and where he had lived 
longer than in any other place’, I went to visit his grave. The 
tomb is covered by a grass hut reminiscent of the tomb of 


1In fact Bunyoro—Kitara did not extend as far as this as late as 1800. By 
that date the southern boundary was roughly the Katonga. 
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the kings at Kasubi, but simpler and much smaller. The great 
grave is covered with a lion skin, the mark of royalty, held 
down by Bunyoro hoes. Two spears, his drum and his shield 
stand before the grave. A curtain of lion skins, leopard skins 
and bark cloth surrounds it. 

One of the King’s widows guards the tomb. I greeted her 
and in the old world way she went down on her knees to 
greet me. She invited me to the home she had shared with 
Kabalega, which was within the Royal palisade. She said she 
kept everything exactly as it was when he was alive. There 
was his stool and since no one might sit on it there were skins 
covering it. ‘There were also things more personal, for in- 
stance his black milk bottle and his pipe, a gourd and a horn 
and a white enamel basin as well as his wooden one. 

Outside she brought me to the leafy Mukongo tree; where 
Kabalega worshipped whatever gods he believed there were. 


% * * B * 


Here, somehow, I had caught up with Kabalega, of whom 
I had heard more and more as I travelled through the king- 
doms of Uganda. Hitherto he had been the enemy of 
Buganda, the implacable foe of the penetrating English, the 
tyrant who had deprived Toro of new-won independence: 
here in Bunyoro he was the national hero, almost a god. 

I no longer felt Kabalega could be dismissed as a blood- 
thirsty savage only fighting civilizing influences. We derive 
ideas of him from the few Europeans who saw him between 
1862 and 1900. Most had met him as a foe. 

Sir Frederick Jackson sums him up thus: 

‘From the first moment of his succeeding his father, Kamrasi, he 
acquired for himself a reputation for horrible cruelties, and cold- 
blooded butchery of his subjects, that almost rivalled that of his 
near neighbour Mutesa, and later on, Mwanga. From the former he 
may be distinguished as possessing all the bad qualities, with the 
addition of the basest treachery, but none of the better ones; and 
from the latter, by possessing courage, and hatred of us that was so 
irreconcilable that he never once sued for peace, even when hard 
pressed; and never grovelled when captured. In fact he always kept 
his end up, and in some ways was at least a man.’ 


A proud and brave monarch of ancient lineage but another 
world can have nothing but savagery left when the dignity 
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of his freedom is taken from him. Cruel these old kings of 
Uganda all were; men of their age and country, but they had 
their greatness too. 

Emin gave what may be a less prejudiced account of Kaba- 
lega than those who stirred him to defence. He says: ‘He 
made, on the whole, a very favourable impression on me. He 
gave me the impression of being a thoroughly hospitable and 
intelligent man... . The friendly treatment accorded to me 
by Kabalega was never disturbed by a single unfriendly word, 
even at the last moment.’ 

Mutesa I and Kabalega were both determined to maintain 
their independence. Mutesa was more of a statesman. Kaba- 
lega’s one thought was to fight and he developed a bitter and 
implacable hostility to the Europeans whom he saw only as 
invaders. They were brought face to face with influences they 
could not clearly understand and met them in different ways. 
‘Today we can appreciate their difficulties more easily and 
even recognize them equally as patriots. 

Kabalega’s story might have been different if Stanley and 
others had come from the north. It is significant that they 
came from the south. They were inclined to take the Buganda 
view, and treat Bunyoro as the enemy. Through all this Kaba- 
lega fought a lone fight; in 1897 he sent a fruitless embassy 
north to request “Turkish’ aid against the British. 

In the rump of the empire of Kitara, Kabalega’s name now 
stands supreme. At a time his chiefs blamed him for the mis- 
fortune of their country, but, as with Mutesa of Buganda, 
his despotism appealed to his people and they venerated 
him. ‘King Kabalega’, writes the Bunyoro historian, ‘is still 
remembered for his wisdom in putting in order his kingdom 
and because he had conquered all the rebels.’ Other peoples 
in Uganda whose countries he had not harried also admired 
Kabalega. The Alur of West Nile, for example, hold him 
the greatest of chiefs in their knowledge, the only one who 
dared to fight the Europeans. 


1U 
We drove to the Palace, through the main gate, with ‘King- 


dom of Bunyoro’ across the arch, to witness the ceremony in 
which the ministers reported the state of the kingdom to the 
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Mukama on his return. The baraza hall was pretty full. Most 
of the cabinet wore Arab bushtis (here called busutis) and the 
Katikiro a gold embroidered Zanzibar joho. The throne stood 
on the royal lion skin on a dais. 

Outside, a long strip of matting stretched from the Palace, 
through the royal entrance to the hall, and on this none but 
the Mukama might set foot. There was a court official in 
emerald green velvet pants to enforce this: in the old days 
the sacrilege would have cost one’s head. 


Bunyoro musicians with flute, lyre and drum 


The music struck up. It reminded me of something out of 
the Old Testament. I would have said harps, sackbuts and 
psalteries. Ihe Mukama and Gower processed from the 
palace, the former wearing a frock coat with a joho over it 
and the latter his white uniform. The court jester, wizened 
and wearing two hats, played the fool around them, but even 
he did not step on the mat. There was another ragged old 
man dancing round too. He wore a blue shirt outside his 
trousers. The ‘orderlies’, with their fly whisks were dressed 
all anyhow as well. When the Mukama was on his throne and 
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the rest of the procession in place, his lady, in an expensive 
European dress and hat, slipped in and sat on a small chair 
on the dais. 

The Katikiro, on behalf of the regents, then made his 
report on the state of the nation during the Mukama’s 
absence. The Mukama replied saying he had been on a jour- 
ney, to England, Holland and Scotland. He had met the Secre- 
tary of State, and as they might guess, and he said it with a 
smile, he had spoken to him about the lost counties. A well- 
bred ripple of laughter flowed round the hall. 

The Katikiro was given command to publish the report. 
The clerk of the council, with one glass of his spectacles 
missing, gathered up the papers. The Mukama rose, there was 
a cry of ‘Long live the King’, the doors were opened and he 
retired in procession to the accompaniment of the same weird 
haunting music. 


U 


Antonio Kalisa and I set out to visit co-operative societies on 
the way to Masindi. We called first at the Kikindo Growers’ 
Co-operative Limited, where Mr. Kamese, the co-operative 
officer, did the honours. The building was a store for the 
cotton, tobacco, maize and coffee in which the sixty members 
of the society collect their produce and sell it co-operatively. 
The gathering included a parson, the Rev. Mikaili Ndolere, 
who grows his patch of cotton and joins in the co-operative 
efforts of his parishioners. He said that all members live 
within three miles of the store and that there are about 156 
growers in that radius. 

Our next call was the Bulindi Farm School, which was 
founded at the request of the Mothers’ Union in Hoima in 
1953. Their first agitation had been in 1951 for a post-primary 
school for girls. When they had got that, they wanted this 
one for boys. The parents started the building themselves. 
The school trains peasant farmers. Five have so far finished a 
course and four have their own farms. The school ploughs 
two acres for the young farmers when they set up for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Kamese stood waiting outside his house and took us 
into his sitting-room where we met the Rev. Nabosi Kirakwa 
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who, in addition to his pastoral duties, runs the Masindi Co- 
operative Thrift Society. He told me that the society’s object 
was to help people to save who hadn’t the moral strength to 
do it for themselves. It started with twenty-seven members in 
1952 and now has eighty-five who have a total of £3,000 to 
their credit. You can get loans on which you pay one per cent 
interest. 


ut 

Mr. Kamese is very much a link between old and new in 
Bunyoro. He is in the Protectorate Government service as 
co-operative officer. He is also a patriotic Munyoro, but is 
interested in the wider field of co-operation between Euro- 
peans and the people of Uganda as well. He does not think 
that racial relations are yet as good as they ought to be and 
regards them as resting on four foundations each of which 
needs building up. These are: good social relations, oppor- 
tunities for Africans, fair dealing and genuine friendship. 

In the old days his family had been close to the Mukama. 
His grandfather, Rwabudongo, when a small boy, was taken 
into Kabalega’s Palace. The system of pageships at all the 
courts of old Uganda was the way for a lad whose parents 
were ambitious for him. It was the highest kind of education 
or scholarship there was. ‘He worked for Kabalega until he 
was a big boy, and then started to go on expeditions with the 
big officers who were going to fight tribal wars. He was known 
to get on well with people when he was big.’ 

Eventually he became a general. By the time he had 
reached this position of command the Arabs were coming to 
Bunyoro and bringing arms and gunpowder. Rwabudongo 
was put in charge of the King’s ordnance and became a great 
friend of Kabalega. He fought in all the wars and in particu- 
lar against Major Thruston. 

When Captain Lugard arrived, Kabalega held a meeting 
with all the big chiefs and decided to make peace with the 
Europeans. He therefore sent envoys to Lugard. Lugard re- 
jected these advances. He was committed to Buganda and 
Kabalega was a cruel king. When Kabalega was captured in 
Lango in 1898 he sent for Rwabudongo and asked him to look 
after his children, wives and property. 
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Kitehimbwa, a young son of Kabalega, was made king 
instead of his father and Rwabudongo his Katikiro and one 
of three regents. He died in 1902 and was succeeded by his 
son, Kamese’s father, Yonasani Wamara, who was baptized by 
the C.M.S. in 1904, and in 1906, at the age of sixteen, became 
the first Munyoro to go to school at Budo. In those days pupils 
at Budo could have their wives with them and so Mr. Kamese 
was born at Budo. 


vit 

‘KABALEGA SCHOOL’ said a large notice. In the name of this 
school, the Protectorate Government, usually called the 
English Government, is linked with Bunyoro in honouring 
Kabalega. The speciality of the school is teaching boat-build- 
ing and Mr. Stevenson, the principal, told me how he is link- 
ing the past with the present and preparing for the future. 

‘Originally’, he said, ‘the canoes were dug-outs. They then 
developed into canoes of planks sewn together. That is the 
Sese type. They last about twelve months and fall to pieces.’ 

Mr. Stevenson said that the boat-building section had 
developed into an important thing. ‘Now we are increasing 
the beam, as the boats are exposed to severe weather on the 
Lake, but we are retaining the canoe shape. There is already 
a transition from paddles to power. The two on Lake Albert 
are powered, the last one was built in three weeks.’ ‘The 
school hoped to have thirteen boat-builders trained in 1956. 

Antonio told me something about the Bunyoro clans as we 
drove along to the forest school at Nyabyeya. There were 
thirty to forty of them and his own was called Abaseki. It had 
as its totem a small bird called akachunzi, convenient, as he 
said, because you could not want to eat it and therefore had 
no inhibitions about hunting game. The Babito or princes 
belonged to the Ngabi or bush-buck clan. Several other clans 
have the bush-buck as totem and also have a taboo against 
drinking the milk of a cow recently in calf. Clan leaders are 
hereditary and succeed however young. They have royal stools 
and spears and settle clan disputes. No marriage can take 
place without their decision on bride-price. If a woman 
deserts her husband, it is the clan leaders’ job to see that the 
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bride-price is repaid. Christians no longer refund bride-price; 
only the pagans do this. 

Between 1944 and 1948, 7,000 Polish refugees found a tem- 
porary home in Uganda, many of them at Nyabyeya. In 1948, 
this Polish resettlement camp became Nyabyeya Forestry 
School with the object of training forest rangers. Bacon, the 
principal, told me that forestry is not yet among the careers 
that ambitious lads normally think of taking up. ‘The students 
spend about 25 per cent of their time in the classroom and 
75 per cent on practical work. Besides, the embryo ranger, 
after three years’ training, also gets six months in Britain 
at a British forestry training school. 


* ee * * * 


For all their backward-looking, the Banyoro still have many 
virtues and they are progressive. They work their constitution 
well and look forward to having elected members on the 
Legislative Council. They are keen on education and they 
are certainly keen on co-operation. A lot of that may well be 
due to Mr. Kamese who combines being a Munyoro of loyal 
and chiefly family with a real knowledge of his subject and a 
considerable degree of courage and character. 


Bunyoro musicians sounding trumpets 
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IPPOLYTO Omach, chief of Jonam County, lives in 
a modern official residence at Pakwach. A grisly tale attached 
to it has its significance in the history of the Alur tribe to 
which the Jonam belong. 

The chieftainship was hereditary until Uganda gradually 
applied the Buganda system. In 1914, the first D.C., Weather- 
head, a remarkable man known in West Nile as Jerrikerri, 
acquired control over the hitherto independent Alur with 
little difficulty and worked towards the usual pattern of 
Buganda chiefly hierarchy. Good administrators were sought 
and qualities not necessarily found in hereditary chiefs. 
However, the hereditary element long survived and the chiefs 
were called sultans, so that the Alur did not perceive the 
change, while Government regarded the chiefs as civil 
servants. 

In 1945 a chief was appointed who could not be looked on 
in both roles. He was not hereditary, but was thought the 
right candidate as a civil service chief. However, he was also 
an Alur, subject to the influences bred in the generations of 
Alur behind him. A prophecy was made that he would not 
maintain his power unless he made a human sacrifice. In 1950 
a schoolboy disappeared in Pakwach. He had an umbilical 
hernia and persons suffering from this were in the old days 
habitually used for sacrifice. Some time afterwards his re- 
mains were found in a wood. In 1951, the chief, Petero Kerto, 
was convicted of murder by the High Court for sacrificing 
the boy in the house in which I sat. He was sentenced to 
death but acquitted on appeal. However, his chieftainship 
was, of course, at an end and Hippolyto Omach was appointed 
to his place. 

The chief told me that his father and mother both came 
from Paroketo and belonged to the ruling clan there. His 


father had four wives and about twelve children and was a 
farmer. 
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‘When I was a small boy’, he said, ‘there was already a 
Catholic Mission near our home. My father told me I'd better 
go to the mission to get a name and learn to read and write. 
He realized that there were lots of Baganda working with the 
Europeans here and thought local boys ought to get jobs. So 
about 1912 or 1913 I went to the mission and a Father chose 
a name for me. After being a clerk, a storekeeper and a jsago 
chief, I became a rwot in 1957. We call a saza chief a rwot, 
a gombolola chief is a jago, a muluka chief is called mkungu, 
and a mutangole chief, nyapara.’ 

He said clan heads chose members for council with an 
interest in roads, bridges, buildings and so on. They are 
interested in schools, in timber production (because they use 
timber for their houses), and in dispensaries. 

‘The promise of policies advances slowly’, said the chief, 
“They have no thought of any kind of self-government be- 
cause they fear Buganda.’ 

it 
The Jonam made their first close contact with Europeans in 
1879 when a stooping, bespectacled German with a droop- 
ing moustache and rather unimpressive presence arrived, on 
17th November at a spot not far from Packwach. The chief, 
Picho, was too stout to come to greet him, but he sent his 
foster brother with a gift of a tusk and gave him permission 
to build a station if he kept his soldiers in order. That was 
how Emin Pasha came to build Wadelai. This station was so 
called because it was the land of Picho the son of Lai. ‘Wadi’ 
means ‘son of’ and a man is often known as ‘son of so and so’. 

Few remember now that Wadelai was, from 1886 to 1889, 
a spot to which the thoughts of all Europe were attracted. In 
July 1885 the Mahdist rebellion caused Emin to move his 
headquarters from Lado to Wadelai and to strengthen its 
defences. In the following February he received his first in- 
coming mail with a dispatch in French from Nubar Pasha in 
Cairo which told him that the Egyptian Government could 
no longer hold the Sudan and therefore could not help him. 
If he wanted to leave he could. The world had now heard of 
his plight. He was cut off from the north by the rebels and in 
1887 he was cut off from the south by a now hostile Kabalega 
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in Bunyoro. But Stanley's relief expedition was on the way 
and in December 1888 Emin retreated from Wadelai and 
eventually met Stanley. 

One is left with the conviction that it was Emin’s own 
character which got him into the mess which made him the 
focus of interests for so long, and Stanley’s genius for self- 
advertisement which made the most of it. Emin certainly 
never lacked courage, but he was far more the scientific 
naturalist than a man of action and vigour able to keep 
intriguing orientals in control. His fatal indecision shows 
itself in his writings again and again. 


828 
Roy Thompson, the D.C., took me to Paraa on the Nile 
where we embarked on a launch, much as Emin might have 
done. It was not a long journey to Wadelai and while we 
travelled along, the chief, who came with us, told me of the 
Jonam and his family. 

The story began to come to life when he told me that his 
name was Picho, and that he was the grandson of Picho 
Wadelai. His father’s name was Loka and he includes the site 
of Wadelai in his jagoship. He showed me a treaty which Alli, 
his uncle (the brother of Loka), had made with Roddy Owen, 
after whom the Owen Falls are named. 

It undertook: “That Alli, chief of Wadelai, will at no time 
cede any of his territory to any other power or enter into any 
agreement, treaty or arrangement with any foreign govern- 
ment except through and with the consent of the Government 
of Her Majesty the Queen of England.’ 

There was quite a crowd to meet us at Emin’s Wadelai and 
I was taken to see the monument, the familiar cairn. The 
place was all bush-grown, but it had been cleared for our 
visit. The ruins were quite extensive, but it was difficult to 
believe that this deserted spot was once the headquarters of 
the huge province of Equatoria. 

Picho had brought some old men to tell their tales. There 
was quite an audience round the monument to listen. As one 
old man began it was clear that there was an undercurrent of 
feeling in the audience. A youngish man burst in angrily and 
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said, ‘I ought to tell the story. The old man was not born 
here.’ Peace restored, several told their stories. 

At last a gentle old man spoke: 

‘My father was Wadelai’, he said (I wondered what his own 
name was, but did not like to interrupt), ‘and I saw Emin 
with my own eyes. I saw him putting his spectacles on. He 
was not a tall man. 

“When he first came he gave two guns, a Kanzu, a big 
blanket, a sword and a red turban to my father, Picho, the 
son of Lai. When Picho saw that the Pawor people had killed 
his father Lai, he asked Emin to avenge him, and when Emin 
had killed all the people he gave to Picho, my father, 200 
cows. They were on good terms, Emin and Picho. 

“When the Arabs rebelled against Emin he told Picho to 
be careful, and as for Emin, he went to Mabogi. 

‘When Emin went Picho took us to Namusika, but when 
the armies disappeared, the son of Lai returned and died 
here. As for us we were close to the Nile and to the English- 
man. When Alli was chief I was interpreter. The Europeans 
were just at the other Wadelai across the Nile.’ 

It was after the old man had finished that 1 learnt he was 
chief Picho’s father, Loka. We talked in Arabic and in 
Swahili, the languages in which he had interpreted in those 
far-off days. He said that of old the Jonam lived on the right 
or east bank of the Nile but that they moved to the left be- 
cause of sleeping sickness. They are mostly fishermen but fish 
only for their own benefit: they sell a little to those who come 
for it. They do also a little farming, growing cassava and 
millet, beans and sweet potatoes. Now they grow a little 
cotton, introduced, said Picho, by Borup, the pioneer of in- 
dustrial education. 

We went down to the river bank where there were some 
dug-out canoes and some women, all quite nude, washing 
clothes and saucepans. The Jonam make their own canoes 
from kikube, obir or musisi trees and their nets and lines 
from sisal fibre. Apropos of clothing, or lack of clothing, 
Picho said that the Jonam have a very beautiful dance, called 
Anyongra. In the old days the dancers wore skins and bark 
cloth. Nowadays they wear suits and ties and the women wear 
frocks. 
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Picho wadi Lai had two sons, Loka and Alli, who made the 
treaty with Owen. I met one of Alli’s sons, Ongwech, who 
was born at Wadelai. He told me Alli meant ‘war’. 

‘My father was king of all this country, Madi and the 
Jonam, and had many wives. We lived in a lot of round huts 
at Wadelai and had over 1,000 cattle. If someone fought or 
had trouble with his wife, or if there were a case of murder, 
my father dealt with it. Murder meant war between the two 
families and the chief arrested both parties. 

“When the Acholi people were in trouble they used to 
come to my father to seek his help. If a man’s wife were taken 
by someone else, he would complain to my father, who gave 
him back his wife. When a woman refused her husband, he 
could ask for her to be kept prisoner. If a poor man came 
who wanted a wife she could be given to him. 

“When Emin Pasha came he met my father at Wadelai. I 
did not see Emin, but my father told me he waged war and 
shot many people and burnt many houses. 

‘Emin came to my father and asked him to give him per- 
mission to build a house at Wadelai and he asked that his 
brothers might come too and that my father should welcome 
them, and thus other Europeans came. 

‘Captain Lugard came and my father sucked his blood and 
he sucked my father’s. Three other Europeans came and we 
got on well together, till these days.’ 

Lugard went to the West Nile to recruit Emin’s soldiers. 
He says, ‘before leaving, I made blood-brotherhood and 
treaties with the three greatest chiefs, Kavalli, Katonzi and 
Mugenzi and gave them the company’s flag.’ Maybe Kavalli 
was Alli. 

‘When I was grown’, continued Ongwech, ‘I got married. 
I have married twelve wives and begotten over 100 children, 
but only seven are still alive and three of them are daughters. 
1 became a Muslim six or seven years ago. 

‘I had a brother named Owini. Before my father died he 
gave to Owini the country on the East of the Nile and to me 
he gave that on the West. In 1911, Owini came across the 
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Nile and raised war against us until 1913. Much blood was 
shed and many lives were lost because of this war. 

‘After much fighting I was told by Jerrikerri to live in 
Arua, and Owini was told to live at Jonam. I have lived at 
Arua from that time and have ruled as rwot. When I first 
came there were no houses like those today and no roads. No 
one would dare walk abroad without the fear of losing his 
life at the hands of men or animals. There were plenty of 
wild animals in those days. I helped to bring about many 
things we see today in this fair town. When I retired my son 
Matteo took over.’ 

‘I too was born at Wadelai’, said Matteo his son. ‘When my 
father came to Arua, I was a boy, the elder son of his second 
wife. Then I went to the Catholic mission.’ 

‘I sent him there to be taught’, said his father. ‘I thought 
he could take my place for I saw that there were jobs with 
Government for boys who could write. I saw the tax col- 
lectors had books.’ 

“Then’, said Matteo, ‘I was converted by God and bap- 
tized.’ 

‘I did not mind that’, said his father. ‘I sent all my children 
to the mission. I went myself, sometimes,’ he added, ‘but I 
had too many wives and the mission could not take me.’ 

“When my father retired’, continued Matteo, ‘I was 
appointed jago of Arua township. Then I went to Pakwach 
my home county. When I was there the D.C. asked me to 
meet the Duke of Gloucester and help him to shoot elephants. 
He came with the Governor and about twenty Europeans. 
We went hunting on the east bank and I shot elephants for 
him. 

‘I was married by the time I went to Pakwach. She too was 
a Jonam, found for me by my father.’ 

‘I saw the girl was well built’, said Ongwech. ‘She had a 
good frame. Her father was my subject.’ 

‘I had a son by her, Michael Picho’, went on Matteo. ‘I 
have had three wives and fourteen children. I am now opi of 
Arua. Opi is equivalent to rwot.’ 

‘I am the new generation,’ said Michael, his son, ‘for I was 
born in 1924. My mother died when I was about twelve. I 
went to my father’s old school. ‘There I learnt reading and 
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writing and prayers. When I finished Primary VI, I got a 
scholarship to Nyapea junior secondary school. There I got 
a bursary to Nyamilango secondary school. I took a com- 
mercial course and was there three years. I passed the local 
senior secondary leaving certificate and the London Chamber 
of Commerce school certificate in typing, commerce and 
English. In 1948 I entered the D.C.’s office and in 1953 took 
over the court work. 

“When I was at Nyamilango I met a girl called Pyerina. 
She had been at school in Buganda and I met her when she 
came for the holidays. She was an Alur. I got pally with her 
and she responded. I told my father and he paid the dowry 
and we were married in 1949. I had a son with her, but he 
died when a few days old. Then I met another girl, also an 
Alur from Angal. Her name is Karla and she and I married 
too and from her I have a daughter now two years old. We 
are all living happily together. 

‘Looking back over a long life,’ said grandfather Ongwech, 
‘I think today is better. There were often fights in those old 
days. We don’t want self-government at present, because the 
Baganda or the Banyoro or somebody else might want to 
come and rule us like my brother Owin1 did.’ 

‘In the old days’, went on his son Matteo, ‘there were 
separate kings—the kings of Bunyoro, of Buganda, of Ruanda, 
of Toro, of Jonam, of Okoro. Now the government has come 
and people are at peace. We go to Buganda and the Sudan, 
and the Baganda and Sudanese come here; we all come and 
go as we want. If there is no government nobody can go 
straight. 

‘There are several kinds of government. Some have good 
rules, some have bad but they all have different rules. We 
have rules. The Germans and the French and Baganda have 
rules. We like our own rules. Supposing Buganda should rule 
us? That cannot be. There would be war as there was in the 
Sudan recently. Jonam would complain and say, “We also 
are kings’, so also would Bunyoro and Acholi. The result 
would be bloodshed and more bloodshed. In the fight be- 
tween my father and his brother many died, over a thousand. 
No one would agree. In self-government whose son would 
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rule? No, we don’t want it, ever. If my son is educated he 
shall be king of his people not a Muganda.’ 

‘I want self-government,’ said Michael, ‘but it must be in 
the long run. It does not necessarily mean that a son of a 
chief will be ruler, but a person the public thinks capable of 
ruling them. If I am not capable, why should I worry about 
not being a chief?’ 


U 


The stories this chiefly family of Jonam told me cover 
roughly some eighty years: for about sixty they had been eye- 
witnesses of the events described. One sees in the story the 
evolution of the changes the Western impact was designed 
to bring about, and how much of the old ways, noticeably 
polygamy, has so far resisted change. 

It was not until I reached Gulu that I heard the sequel to 
the reign of Owini who had secured the traditional kingdom. 
As sultan of Jonam he had his headquarters at Pakwach 
which was outside the traditional Jonam country. Nor was 
he acceptable to the people since he was not of the line to 
which they recognize obligations. He was succeeded in 1927, 
by one Anderea Ali. A soothsayer warned him that his leader- 
ship would not be recognized by the people of Jonam unless 
he made a human sacrifice. He refused to do this and the 
prophecy came true in 1945 when he was murdered. The 
prophecy was repeated, as I have related, in the case of 
Anderea’s brother Petero who was appointed to succeed him. 


ut 

The Alur are a Nilotic tribe of Lwoo affinities with a touch 
of the Bantu. Pakwach, it will be remembered, is in the 
triangle where the mingling of migrating southward-bound 
Hamites and Lwoo took place in which the former’s kingship 
mystique was transmitted and brought to Bunyoro Kitara to 
blossom. It seems likely that it did not leave the Alur un- 
touched, but West Nile is a medley of tribes, partly Nilotic 
and partly Sudanic. The Kakwa and the Kuku are also 
Nilotics. ‘The Lugbaras and the Madi, the former in the 
centre of the district and the latter on the Nile in the north- 
east, are Sudanic. 
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Much of the Western influence in this mixed district has 
been the work of missionaries, and Basil Wheeler, the A.D.C., 
took me on a tour of visits to them. We started at Payida and 
the Jago divisional chief was there to welcome us when we 
drove into the rest-camp. Payida is almost on the border of 
the Belgian Congo and one looked out on Congo territory 
from the verandah. The invisible line which subjects people 
on the one side to British and on the other to Belgian in- 
fluences, so different from each other, divides tribes with a 
common history and life of their own. You have, as the chief 
said, a brother here and a brother there. 

Our first call was at the Africa Inland Mission Station at 
Goli. The A.I.M. started its work in Kenya in 1905. It is 
interdenominational and its plan of campaign was to expand 
through the Congo to French Equatorial Africa, jumping 
Uganda which was the sphere of the C.M.S. In 1918 the 
Congo exploratory party crossed the Uganda border in search 
of a camping site. There was a famine and they could not get 
porters. Weatherhead asked them to help in distributing 
food. Since there was no Anglican mission it was agreed that 
the A.I.M. have West Nile, that their workers should be 
Anglican and that the West Nile should be part of the Upper 
Nile diocese and the N.A.C. structure. 

Thus Anglican mission work in West Nile is comparatively 
new and its difficulties are new too. Education, for example, 
tends to make girls intractable and young men blame the 
missions if they have spent a lot of bride-price on a difficult 
girl and cannot get it back. In order to meet local ideas on 
the relevant value of boys and girls, the district rule is that 
girl’s education is half price. The fees are half a crown a year 
at the bottom and a pound at the top; unfortunately girls 
who learn don’t want to work in gardens. 

There are apparently marked differences of character be- 
tween the Nilotic Alur and the Sudanic Lugbara. The Alur 
are individualistic, with a strong addiction to witchcraft, but 
there are some outstanding individuals and there is rapid 
progress in schools. ‘They farm well as peasants, whereas the 
Lugbara are more amenable as labour and work harder. The 
main troubles are drink and polygamy, which are about 
equally widespread. There is quite a tussle about beer- 
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making, but on the other hand the mission had recently sold 
500 Bibles among the Alur at 8s. each. This shows how 
literacy has developed at least among males and that there is 
a desire to possess the Bible. But it was the Lugbara par- 
ticularly who gave help in Bible translating. They gave food 
and collected people to help translate. 
vit 

The Vatican took an active interest in Central Africa as early 
as 1840, concentrating its activities mainly in the Upper Nile 
Valley. ‘The Khartoum mission of the Austrian Fathers was 
established in 1848 and struggled to keep stations going at 
Gondokoro and elsewhere in the Southern Sudan. The 
Verona Fathers took over in 1867. Missionary endeavours in 
West Nile date from 1911. There are echoes of Verona in the 
churches and cathedrals of all the northern districts of 
Uganda. 

When I asked Brother Geoffrey of the Sacred Heart, the 
Principal of Nyapea college, how the American Brothers came 
to West Nile, he replied, ‘A Brother from Spain met a Verona 
Father in England.’ The Fathers, it seemed, needed English 
language background for their school at Gulu and the 
Brothers came in 1931. Father Spazzian is the doyen of the 
Nyapea community and has been in the North since 1914. 

‘We first taught people to get themselves some kind of 
clothes’, he said. “The missionaries also brought the first 
bicycles. Mine had solid tyres: you had no worry about punc- 
tures in those days. 

‘Things have changed since then. The people no longer 
run away from white men. They know more now and are not 
afraid. ‘The mothers used to bring their children to the mis- 
sions because of their poverty. Ihe missions were poor too, 
and could give them nothing, but they taught them. 

‘I have taught most of those who are now prominent men 
and chiefs of the neighbourhood. It was difficult to get con- 
verts among the old people. ‘The parents forbade the children 
to come at first, but some came. The first Lur converts were 
children: their parents saw they did well and they got to 
know the missionaries and brought others. The very first 
converts were slaves: people were sold towards the Nile for 
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food. In those days there were Arab elephant hunters about 
and people ran to the missions to avoid having to carry tusks. 

‘Of late years there have been a lot of grown people coming; 
about 60 per cent of those coming now are grown up. Out of 
a population of 40,000 there are about 18,000 Christians. 

‘Everything would go back, if the present kind of govern- 
ment ended’, he said. ‘If the white missionaries went, there 
would be a few good friends and some good Christians left, 
but the rest would become Muslims. 

‘More wives are the lure. Women mean wealth and pres- 
tige. ‘The first thing you think of as you grow up is to get a 
wife. Your father gives you goats and cattle and builds you a 
house. Then you get another wife. 

“They marry at sixteen for boys and fifteen for girls now. 
It is absurd. Originally men weren't allowed to marry until 
they were twenty-two and girls nineteen. The Alur say a man 
must pass the stupid age. Parents fixed marriages and there 
was no sleeping with girls before marriage allowed. Children 
were promised when young and there was payment of bride- 
price on the instalment plan. 

“When you were looking for a husband for your daughter 
you looked for a strong young man who was hard-working. 
He would cultivate for you and make granaries for you. If 
you were looking for a wife for your son, the girl would come 
to help his mother. You paid ten goats, two or three heads of 
cattle, a spear, two or three arrows, a packet of salt and hoes 
as bride-price. The chiefs paid less or even took girls for 
nothing. Nowadays chiefs want more than they did. Weather- 
head tried to make three head of cattle the standard dowry. 
The local council has tried to make a standard dowry too, but 
it has not succeeded.’ 

Brother Geoffrey said that the discouraging thing about the 
people was their dishonesty, but a number of students from 
Nyapea were doing pretty well. There were a few excellent 
Christians and they stood out. 

“The boys do know when they are doing wrong. They have 
a Christian conscience, but once they're away they come 
under the pagan influence. The fact is the West Nile is just 
about being scratched by civilization and that’s all. ‘There is 
nothing much to be expected of this generation. The fruits 
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will come in about 100 years. The Alur are not cynical, like 
the Acholi. ‘They are superstitious and that helps them to 
grasp mysteries. The Alur pray for souls of the dead. They 
pour beer for them. Father Dimarchi got them to put a cross 
for them as well as pouring the beer.’ 

There are eight Verona mission stations in West Nile, two 
African Inland Missions (and a Leper settlement). It is not 
much for a population of 400,000, but it is better than many 
others. There are Muslims in the north of the district and 
pockets of them round Arua. They are starting a school at 
War, which is worrying the missionaries. 


vut 

We drove to Lendu. The Lendu are a small tribe who 
appear to be most unpopular. They made themselves more 
so ten years ago by having a riot in which several people 
got killed. Many of them have gone to the Congo, and the 
district council, who are mostly Alur, were persuaded without 
much difficulty to turn Lendu into a forest reserve of about 
four square miles. Planting of soft wood, mostly Mexican 
Cypress, has gone ahead at the rate of 200 acres a year. 

Lendu hill has a sacred spring on it where Jalusiga, the 
traditional chief of the local Alur carried out a rain-making 
ceremony. He was paramount chief until recently when he 
was forcibly retired. Now the clan is dejected as there 1s no 
member of the royal family in a key post. We passed his 
house as we drove on through wide stretches of rolling cattle 
country. (There are 10,000 head of cattle in West Nile.) 
There were grass fires here and there and wreathes of scented 
smoke came eddying over us. The village of the clan was built 
of reed huts and the ladies of the neighbourhood were dressed 
only in leaves. They were mostly nude to the waist. After 
that 1t seemed overdressing when we met a very black gent 
in a trilby, with sun glasses and deep purple shorts and shirt. 

We came at evening to Arua which is the centre of the 
Lugbara people and I was sorry not to see more of them. 
They divide themselves into the high Lugbara and the low 
Lugbara and they hail originally from the Sudan. 
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Lunch at the Ladonga Mission with Father Ponzoni was a 
delight. He was full of stories to illustrate the character of 
the people he knew so well. The earlier missionaries concen- 
trated on the philosophy and the dignity of human person- 
ality. Now the aim was the development of Christian charity 
by the provision of hospitals, dispensaries and schools. ‘The 
schools he thought were not based on the right idea: people 
go there because they hate to have a hoe in their hands, but 
they do help in a mixing-up of the young. 

In West Nile there are now more than 200,000 Catholics. 
‘The doctrine cannot be touched, but human nature is weak, 
so we are as lenient as we can be. Let us hope the European 
people stay in the country or we shall go back to the slavery 
of the past.’ 

These people, he said, use their senses much more than 
their intelligence. ‘They have no will-power, no initiative, no 
sense of responsibility and a distrust of each other which 
springs from their superstition. They say, ‘Anybody who is 
not of my blood does not love me’, or ‘Look, you no longer 
love us. You send us a black priest.’ 

“There is good and bad, Father,’ they say, ‘you teach us 
nothing new.’ Personal responsibility does not enter into their 
calculation of being good or bad. There is a proverb, “The 
white ants see the fire and get near it and burn their wings.’ 
The old men quote it and say, ‘Don’t burn yourselves’. If the 
boy and the girl get into mischief, they burn them together. 

But he told me the story of a woman who was dying and 
sent for him. She paid him ten cents for a rosary she had 
stolen years before. 


x 


As we drove into Madi we passed a great many hunters with 
mangled loads of meat on their heads. Some had the pathetic 
heads of what a short time before had been graceful, lively 
water-buck. 

We were now in the centre of a quite different tribe. The 
Madi were formerly a big tribe, but have been much reduced 
by fighting with Sudanese tribes, and sleeping-sickness. We 
had a drink with the local council at the local government 
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headquarters. There was quite a crowd of the educated part 
of the population at the gathering, including a few ladies, 
some with children. 

The assistant co-operative officer, Onama, told me that in 
the time of Emin, his father Kenyi Ongwenyi was among the 
southerners fighting the northerners. He was caught and then 
sentenced to death as a deserter. ‘There were a lot of leopards 
causing trouble in the district and the northerners gave him 
the alternative of being tied up as bait for leopards or being 
killed. He was a hunter, so he chose the former. ‘They tied 
him in a hut with a pit trap in front of it. The leopard fell 
in the trap and was killed, so his father escaped, to die here 
in 1926. 


xt 

What a hotch-potch of tribes the West Nile seemed to be and 
what a hotch-potch of outside influences it had experienced 
from the nineteenth century till it joined the Uganda family 
in 1914! Sudan slave and ivory raiders, Emin, the Belgians 
and the modern Sudan. Internally too its affairs had long 
been disturbed, scraps among the Jonam, mutually hostile 
clans of the Lugbara: even today Christian and Muslim 
rivalry seemed potentially more acute than elsewhere. But 
they are nice people and have made noticeable progress. 

Cotton, introduced only in 1921, reached over 15,000 bales 
in thirty years. Tobacco started in 1933 and twenty-five years 
later the production reached 3,749,030 lbs. 

But the district’s human export is perhaps the most impor- 
tant. Thousands of Lugbara and Alur leave annually, mostly 
to work as freelance labour in Buganda. They provide many 
recruits for police and army and over 5,000 served in the war. 
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Acuout is 11,000 square miles, with a population of a 
quarter of a million. Gulu, the capital, is a small town with 
under 3,000 inhabitants. There are about 2,000 Africans, 600 
Asians and 120 Europeans. The district is divided in the 
usual Buganda way into counties and sub-counties, chiefs of 
which are called rwot and jago. The muruka chief of 
Buganda is here called mukungu and his district is divided 
into groups of three to four hundred houses scattered over an 
area of ten to fifteen square miles, each under a won-paco. 
The Acholi native government has a council whose chairman 
is called Lawirwodi, which means no more than head of the 
chiefs, but John Gotch, the D.C., told me that the Acholi 
had put up a demand for a hereditary chief. 

Sister Colombana and Father Tupone did the honours of 
a wonderful tea on the verandah of the Bishop’s house. She 
is a Manchester woman and runs the secretarial work of the 
Verona mission. I asked her how much of what the West 
had brought to these regions had firmly taken root and she 
said ‘football’. But there was progress. She spoke of the new 
housing estates with modern three-roomed houses, but said it 
was difficult to get the people to take to modern houses. She 
had known girls on marriage demand mud huts with thatched 
roofs. They did not want to be bothered with modern houses. 

‘Yes, there is a change’, said Father Tupone. ‘When I came, 
seventeen years ago, there was dirt everywhere. Now, because 
of the schools, an African looks clean and there is some 
cleanliness in houses. Not everywhere; in north-east Acholi 
there is less progress and more Congress. ‘The hereditary chief 
is bad in east Acholi, but he has an innate influence, which 
the Government chief has not—he depends too much on the 
European behind him.’ 

‘The chiefs’ daughters have breeding and character’, said 
Sister Colombana. She told of one travelling on a bus. Every- 
body was talking ‘congress talk’, but this girl, who was 
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mission-trained, stood up to them, men and all, and told them 
what nonsense they were talking. She talked such sense that 
they all shut up. 

The Mission girls’ school did a lot of domestic science, she 
told me. As for medical work, there was a dispensary attached 
to each of the twenty-five big missionary stations, and the 
mission had three maternity centres and hoped to increase 
them. 

I don’t think there is anything more impressive in the 
architectural contributions which Europe, in this case I pre- 
sume largely Italy, has made to Uganda than the Catholic 
churches, and the palm for the best must go to the Verona 
Fathers. One or two lay brothers and a great deal of almost 
unpaid, unskilled labour have built glorious churches which 
are the equal of many in Europe. St. Joseph’s Cathedral at 
Gulu is one of these and its glass work and terrazzo must 
prove a source of wonderment, and I dare say of inspiration, 
to many a simple convert. 

But all the mission buildings are impressive. There is the 
Novitiate convent with its simple, intimate chapel, where I 
met the Reverend Mother who has been working quietly in 
the background for twenty-five years, the last ten here in 
Gulu. She has eighty-two novices in her care who take vows 
annually for six years. In twelve years only one has decided 
to give it up. This is remarkable when you consider how 
much against African tradition a nun’s life must be. ‘Then 
there was the training college which has turned out twelve 
African priests and a number of training brothers. 

More closely concerned with the general life of the Acholi 
people is the farm school started in 1951. Seven students 
passed out last year and started a co-operative farm together 
about eighty miles away. There are five similar groups in 
Lango doing mixed farming on the local pattern. ‘They have 
their difficulties. The Brother in charge said the real trouble 
is that they do not trust one another, so co-operative under- 
takings do not yet rest on a sure basis. At Layibi, not far 
away, is the mission’s junior secondary training school which 
is still building and has 190 youths learning carpentry, 
engineering and building. 

Brother Principal said the boys made good craftsmen, but 
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were too easily satisfied with their achievement. They wearied 
of instruction; a criticism which everybody else in technical 
schools had made. He did not think you would ever get 
engineers of European standard because there was no sense 
of responsibility. 

The Verona Fathers’ effort in the ‘bush’ is maybe less 
ocularly impressive, but in some ways even more remarkable. 
They run at least 300 ‘bush’ schools of from one to six classes 
without any government support. Schools of one to four 
classes are common. They have sixty-five primary schools in 
Acholi, ninety-three in West Nile, plus twenty-two in Madi, 
forty-eight in Lango and twenty-eight in Karamoja. There 
are also twenty-five rural trade schools, three farm schools, 
two junior secondary schools for girls and one for boys, one 
teacher-training centre for women.and three for men and 
two technical schools. 

i 
The next day started with a meeting with the district team, 
as everywhere the policy-forming body of the district. The 
main line when I was there was increased productivity. Other 
lines had been: the agricultural show, road safety, an Acholi 
diary, district newspaper and newsletters, eye diseases and 
trade. 

The approach to the improvement of housing standards 
was interesting. People, they said, did not care for health 
inspectors because they usually appeared only to prosecute 
you for something like not having a latrine. Hence a latrine 
was Called in Acholi language a ‘bye-law’. Nowadays the 
health people go to those prepared to co-operate, and help 
them. They use incentive rather than coercion, and try to 
help those who help themselves. 

People in Acholi ordinarily live and cook and sleep in one 
small hut. They draw water from the nearest hole in which 
it is to be found, however muddy, and such things as latrines 
are unknown. You just use the bush. There is a lot of 
drunkenness and a lot of fighting with spears. The Acholi 
like this way of life. 

Lectures and film shows on improved housing did not have 
much effect at first, so prizes were offered, and as this idea 
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caught on more and more entries were received. People dug 
latrines, plastered their houses in and out, raised their floors, 
made windows and built raised stoves in their kitchens. One 
man even built himself a separate dining-room. It had a table 
with a table cloth, chairs and a cupboard. The final embellish- 
ment was a wire connected with an old bicycle crank. You 
pulled the wire and the crank hit a metal ring. This sum- 
moned the family to meals. 

I visited the East African ‘Tobacco Company’s headquarters 
where the manager, Mr. McLeod, told me how E.A.T. is 
turning Acholi hunters into peasant cultivators of tobacco. 
West Nile and Acholi country can grow tobacco profitably 
and is now organized for the purpose as if it were a ranch. 

The E.A.T. cultivates its own acres as grower, but in effect 
‘employs’ others to grow tobacco for it. It sows seed in its own 
nurseries and after six to eight weeks, in April, the seedlings 
are ready for transplanting. Having registered those who want 
to grow, it transports seedlings to them. The average grower 
plants three-quarters of an acre, though some have ten, and 
there is one with seventy-five. The growers plant and tend 
the crop which takes ten to twelve weeks to mature and is 
then ready for harvesting. 

The grower takes his pick to the tobacco markets held 
under the trees at convenient places and the E.A.T. sends 
along and pays for the leaves and carries them back to Gulu 
in lorries. There the leaf is flue-cured and then sent to the 
E.A.T. factories at Kampala and in Kenya where it is manu- 
factured into cigarettes. 

The E.A.T. encourages the independent grower, but there 
was only one in 1956 (whom I met later). He has a ‘four-barn 
unit’ (even tobacco growing has its jargon), and there was 
another just starting with one barn. All things being equal 
the E.A.T. would prefer to buy cured leaf. 

The peasant grower gets an average cash return of 
86 s. 25 cents an acre for flue-cured and 62 s. 29 cents for 
air-cured. The air-cured tobacco of West Nile is probably 
the best in Uganda. 

The Cwero African trading centre was a pleasant row of 
tidy little shops. Acholis do not make good traders, but they 
are being taught. The trader we talked to was a young 
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Nubian, Muhamdu Farjalla, so that, although he had an 
Acholi mother, perhaps he was not an example of what 
Acholis can do. Trading is in the blood of Nubians and 
obviously Muhamdu, who owned the shop in partnership 
with his brother, was a born shopkeeper and a successful one. 
His shop was spotless and well arranged, and he even kept 
his correspondence in files. 

The Acholi Association laid on a competition dance for us 
at their Club House. It was a new-fashion dance of young girls, 
called Dinga Dinga, and was an interesting example of how 
Western influences can have their effect even on things like 
this. Gulu district has naturally a large number of ex-soldiers 
in it, for the K.A.R. and the police get most of their recruits 
here and on this account military influence on the way the 
dance was performed today was very marked. All the dance 
movements were carried out with military precision and all 
the dancers wore uniforms as varied as those of rival football 
clubs. 

Fatiko, which I visited the same day, is about the best of the 
historic sites belonging to the era of the great explorers which 
I saw in Uganda. Here the ruins of some of the buildings of 
the fort still stand amid the great grey boulders and the green 
trees. It was not difficult to imagine it as it was on 6th Febru- 
ary 1872, when Baker marched in with his wife and their 
nephew and a long procession of soldiers with ‘bright scarlet 
uniforms and snow-white linen trousers’, porters, 1,078 cows 
and 1,945 sheep. The procession looked ‘extremely gay on 
the fresh green grass’. Emin was there in January 1879 and 
said ‘very little change has taken place since Baker’s time’. 
And indeed, except that it is quiet and deserted, no great 
change seems to have taken place since then. We had a happy 
picnic tea amongst these distinguished ghosts and started back 
to Gulu where we watched a football match between the 
Samuel Baker School and Acholi. The Acholis are famous 
footballers, and some of those playing came to England in the 
Uganda team in the autumn of 1956. 

The evening ended with a hospitable party at the Acholi 
sports club. Here the emphasis was on youth, many of them 
school teachers. All those to whom I talked were enthusiastic 
for self-government, but by no means all of them approving, 
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or supporters, of Congress. There was not the same distrust 
of Buganda as I had found elsewhere. It is the young men 
of the generation represented at this party who will largely 
decide the how and when of self-government in Uganda. 
133 

Mr. Lalobo, the assistant agricultural officer, is a slow-spoken, 
slow-moving, wise man, very much the typical middle-aged 
farmer, and he thoroughly understood the Acholli. ‘They were 
traditionally peasant farmers living on subsistence crops. But 
they were still a cattle people. Cattle to them, he said, were 
almost like human beings; they were primarily wealth for 
marriage dowries and were only killed when their useful life 
was past. 

Cattle of this kind were killed for celebrations such as the 
arrival of a big visitor, the arrival of your mother-in-law, who 
is a very important person in Acholi life, a funeral or a dance. 
You also killed them to give your grandfather or an elderly 
aunt a good send-off when they were nigh to die. 

A lot of rather ineffective effort has been made to control 
bride-price. Of old it was eight cattle, later it became two 
cows, two goats and other small things. Then it tended to be 
cash, and the dowry was officially fixed at 480s. This was 
never observed, and in fact it was anything up to 1,000s. and 
over. Then custom began to re-assert itself and the official 
part of the dowry was made up by four cattle at 100s. a piece 
and 80s. for other things. The unofficial supplement is paid 
in cash. The Acholi with their outlook about cattle are in- 
clined to doubt whether bride-price is bride-price if it isn’t 
actually cattle. However, for all their feeling for cattle some 
animals are finding a place as meat because of the desire for 
bicycles and piece goods. 

The pattern of life is changing, said Lalobo. He thinks 
personally that there is a tendency towards individual enter- 
prises and he hopes that, where there isn’t capital, co-opera- 
tives will develop; though he said that co-operation in trade 
and business enterprises had failed—at any rate nothing to 
speak of had yet been achieved and it did not look as though 
anything would. 

Gotch and I had a long, long drive that day, first of all 
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through fairly populated country. At each gombolola head- 
quarters there were famine granaries organized on a com- 
munal basis with five years’ reserve of grain. 

We drove on, a long way, to Kalongo mission station. It 
is a very out of the way place, sixty-eight miles from Gulu and 
100 from Lira, and with no bus, no telephones, no post and 
no through road. 

We were greeted by Father Malandra, well known to every- 
one in the north as a bouncing ball of fire—impetuous, 
irascible when crossed, but with a heart of gold—and by 
Sister Oletta. She had been here for thirty years. Father 
Malendra came in 1934 and the magnificent church was 
finished in 1938. We had not much time so we went to see 
the midwifery school. This was its second year and it anxi- 
ously awaited official approval, after inspection by the medical 
department. The pupil midwives were all Northern Province 
girls and were taught in English. 

There were thirty-six beds all full and each with a cot and 
a tiny baby occupant. There were another thirty-six women 
waiting their turn. Cases came from long distances, up to 
sixty or eighty miles, and one had come from Lira. In 1955 
there were 718 cases. 

tv 

The moment before the curtain goes up has a quality of 
expectancy which is unequalled in any other experience and 
which, however often it is felt, never quite loses its thrill. 
There was nothing lacking of this at the performance of 
Bwola which had been arranged for me at Adilang. Since 
old days in Zanzibar and Pemba when I assiduously described 
the many dances of those enchanted islands and collected the 
words of their songs, I have always been interested in dances 
in Africa, feeling that in some way they convey to you much 
that in countries with alphabets and written records you learn 
from their literature. 

But my Bwola dance was in a special category of its own. 
The Bwola is the ceremonial dance of the Acholi people to 
whom it is of deep mystical significance and it can only be 
performed on the instructions of a chief. 

The Bwola centres on the big Acholi drum, the symbol of 
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hereditary Acholi chieftainship, maybe in some way its voice. 
It is the unchanging element in the life of the people, the 
mother drum of the clan: around it, guarding it, are its 
children, the little drums. 

Away across the wide open grass field before us was a leafy 
grove of trees. There was a hush when a single drummer 
stepped from its shelter into the sun. He was a fine chap, 
obviously an ex-Askari. He marched like a soldier and as he 


Bwola dance. Baby is held to listen by the drum 


approached I could see he was dressed in leopard skins with 
nodding ostrich plumes on his head. A few yards from us he 
halted and squatted in traditional style. Then he beat an 
imperative staccato summons twice on his drum. 

In answer columns of dancers marched from the trees, the 
bells of their ankles jangling rhythmically as they came. They 
wore head-dresses of ostrich feathers from Karamoja, white 
and orange, and were wrapped in skins of oribis about their 
loins. This first figure of bringing on the drum is called 
Poto, and as they came they sang. 
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The chief devoured the cattle captured by his people in 
war. 

The second figure, that of forming the circle, called Yaro, 
was now performed, the dancers singing. 

We search out with our spears those who fired our hunting 

Tass. 

With the third, Lalub Layer, the circle was completed. 
The song changed: 

Let us pass and we will find our enemies. 

By now I was moving round watching. One of the dancers 
came out and standing singing before me gave me a swipe 
across the face with a cloth. The interpreter hurriedly ex- 
plained that it was a greeting. In the centre of the circle 
were some naked women: one carried a whip. I hoped she 
would not greet me in the same way. 

Now came the first movement of the fourth figure, Labala. 

The gods have despoiled the young men with much finery, 
sang the dancers. At the end of it the small drums were 
thrown on the ground. 

Then they were picked up again for the next movement. 
This change, marked with a different tune and time, was 
most impressive. 

This fifth figure, Agoya, is the principal movement. 

Come, they sang, let us climb the rock of Amiel. 

This bare rock, which we had passed, looks unclimbable 
and it is believed that it never has been climbed. The legend 
is that three young men all sought the same maiden. Her 
father said, “The one who climbs Amiel shall have my 
daughter.’ The first suitor got half-way up and then took 
fright and came down. The second got near the top and fell 
off and was killed. The third reached the top, but was never 
seen again. 

A strange little procession now approached the dancers 
and moved round the circle. ‘There was a man carrying a bow 
and arrow, with a woman. They were followed by more 
women, some of whom carried herbs, and one a calabash with 
millet and other grains in it. 

The man, the interpreter explained, was a widower, and 
widows and widowers cannot attend the Bwola without per- 
forming this ceremony. The woman with him was his 
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brother’s wife. The herbs the other women were carrying 
represented the crops he had grown, the food in the calabash, 
that kept in his granary. 

On the day a person dies food kept in the granary must 
not be eaten. In order to break this taboo, or perhaps to make 
sure it is not poisoned, some of each grain must be taken 
from the granary and given to the fowls. If they can eat it, 
so can people. Then the widower (or widow) must be taken 
to the Bwola with the different foods carried in procession. 
The food is thus shown to the tribe and that gives the final 
sanction for its consumption. 

The next movement is Dwola Bul. 

Of what avail are the spears of the Lango? 

While this is sung the dancers move steadily away, guard- 
ing the great drum. They return, bringing it back to another 
song and reform the circle once again. 

Agoya is now performed again. 

Was there ever such a chief as Rwot Odyeny? 

Odyeny, the father of the present chief, still lives, though 
he 1s over eighty. He is very wealthy, but none of these 
modern things for him. He goes clad mostly in oribi skins. 

The thud of the drums alternating with the clash of the 
bells on the dancers’ feet was superb, and the voices were 
fine. By now the bodies of the dancers were glistening with 
sweat. Many of the men with the little drums had half bare 
bottoms as the oribi skins slipped down. Some wore brown 
skin-coloured pants designed to meet this contingency when 
Bwola was danced for the Queen. Each wore tailed amulets 
sticking out behind them. Now a cheerful naked woman, 
dripping with perspiration, greeted me with a gay laugh and 
a swish of the cloth across my face. 

I hope none of this will give the impression that there was 
anything barbarous about the performance. One could not 
but be impressed by its artistry and its gaiety, no less than 
its importance. One of the local district councillors was 
pointed out to me among the dancers. They were all fine 
men, dignified and soldierly. The headmaster of the primary 
school, a smiling man with a kind look and a natural charm 
of manner, took on the great drum (hard work) at one stage. 
I just wished, though, that some of the performers would not 
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wear sun-glasses. Only one performer struck a comic note, 
a lady in a trilby with naked breasts, a yellow and blue skirt, 
red and black stockings and brown gym shoes. She flouted 
her handkerchief at Gotch and me. This and the sun-glasses 
struck, I felt, an intrusive, Western, unharmonious note. It 
was as though the users could not pick out the good from the 
bad in what had come to them. 

Perhaps one of the most moving features of the Bwola was 
the arrival of a considerable number of young mothers with 
their babies. The number indicated the rarity of the perfor- 
mance. They came with earnest faces, entered the circle, and 
held their babies three times under the throbbing great drum. 
Those who as infants hear its music and the rhythm of the 
Bwola never forget the way home, nor their birth-right. 

The sun had sunk lower and lower and now, as it touched 
the treetops, the fatigue of the dancers was apparent. The 
dancing was getting a bit ragged. There was no water to 
drink and everybody was getting very thirsty. 

A square was formed for the last song and then the little 
drums were moving away, guarding the mother drum in 
their midst. The herald drummer was left alone. One last 
thump. The Bwola was over. 

Its echoes still throbbing in our ears, we moved away too, 
to find a drink and a bath. It had been a great and moving 
experience. What a sight it must have been when these per- 
formers had given the Bwola by floodlight for the Queen 
at Entebbe! A gallant man, Edward Omara had been the 
rwot or chief of the Bwola on that occasion: he had won the 
George Medal for killing single-handed with a spear an 
elephant which had been denying a village access to its water 
supply. 

The dancers had sung a special song composed in the 
Queen’s honour. 


The daughter of the chief is ringing her ankle bells 
Symbol of pride and power! 
For she who has always been a ruler ts our Queen today! 
Queen who has always been a ruler, as a sea-bird you have come 
to us! 
Behold ye! 
The daughter of the chief is ringing her ankle bells. 
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Reading these songs of the Bwola thoughtfully, studying 
the inner implications of the widower re-entering the com- 
munity, of the babes being taught the way to its heart, it is 
not difficult to understand something of the soul of this 
nation-tribe as expressed by the great mother drum and its 
children guarding her and listening to her. Past and present, 
the epic of a people is told in the rhythmic ritual. 

Forget your ‘foreign-ness’, forget you belonged to a race 
once imperial, remember only the family-clan-tribe way we 
have all developed, and perhaps if you were ‘tuned to the 
right wave-length’, you too could listen to the great drum 
and know the way to the heart of Acholi. At any rate it is 
in these ways that tribes and nations in Africa have grown 
in the past and it is well to remember it before being too sure 
that votes for all and parliamentary democracy are infallible 
magic in nation building. 


a * * * * 


Two of the dancers came shyly and charmingly in the 
morning in all their war-paint and presented me with a goat. 
They gracefully accepted my reasons for not being able to 
take it with me and took it back as a present to all the dancers. 
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24. LANGO, THE LAND OF 
THE LANGI 


‘ $ 

\ \ E’RE going to Ogur first to see some improved rural 
housing’, said Jacobs, the D.C. 

We were met by a considerable committee of ladies, 
grouped near some very prize-winning houses. This ladies’ 
committee brought out a facet of Lango social organization 
which was an obviously useful institution capable of adapta- 
tion to new things. Land among the Langi is not held indi- 
vidually, but by the village or pacho. This does not give the 
village permanent ownership, but during occupancy both 
the village and the individual have complete rights in it. 

For cultivation of the land the men organized themselves 
into groups, called wang tichs, and cultivate the land com- 
munally. The wang tich has in course of time learnt to work 
communally in other ways, such as building houses. It lends 
itself to co-operative development and the health and housing 
projects are also based on it. And the health people also 
thought, if a man’s group, why not a women's group? Hence 
the committee of ladies, a wang tich of women, who are 
organized according to the department of government con- 
cerned in improving living. One of these ladies was the health 
inspector, another the veterinary officer, a third the agri- 
cultural officer and so on. Each takes it in turn to boss the 
group in the field of activities with which her department 
deals. When one wang tich of women is well established then 
another is started and when there are enough of them, and 
they are flourishing, the community development people are 
asked to start a women’s club. 

The guiding genius in all I saw that morning was an 
attractive young enthusiast called Louis Ochero who had his 
heart in his work and obviously enjoyed running people. I 
was introduced to the lady who had built and owned the 
prize latrine and photographed her by her masterpiece. It 
was very spotless and I gather not used. Latrines very often 
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aren't used, partly because they would then not be so clean 
and partly because there is an idea that a devil dwells in the 
pit which would cause any women who used it to be infertile. 
One presumes that in time these inhibitions will pass. 

There is a great deal of inspection and compulsory health 
lectures are also given. When a wang tich has been sufficiently 
improved the health staff moves on to the next. 


tt 

Anyeke was a pleasant camp. In the evening after dinner 
Jacobs and I sat by the camp fire and talked to the four 
prisoners sent from the local jail to look after us. They had 
all been sentenced in the chief’s court. One was doing a 
month for ‘not working as a porter when called upon’ and 
another two months for the same offence. The first had failed 
to cut grass at the chief’s headquarters and the second had 
not turned up for road work. Another had two months for 
over-payment of dowry and the fourth two months ‘for en- 
croachment on property’. 

The first visit in the morning was to another of the county 
leper settlements set up all over Uganda. There was a leper 
in charge and they all seemed pretty cheerful, but leprosy is 
no social stigma in Langoland. The chiefs have quite a job 
persuading some of them to stay for treatment. 

The variety of ways to help the extension of farming is a 
striking feature of the all-out drive to develop things as 
quickly as possible. I saw a lot of this in Lango. 

The first was a special development unit of the department 
of agriculture which was run by a Cornish boy. The original 
idea of the unit was to find out the cost of running tractors. 
Now they plough land for those who want it at fifty shillings 
an acre, which is an economic rate. Under the wang tich 
custom a group gets something over twenty acres. In all this 
the aim of the agricultural development unit is merely to 
point the way. If people get their own tractors they will be 
glad to give up. One wang tich has already bought a tractor. 

I had already seen farm-schools; now we went to Loro to 
see a group which had left one to set up farming together. 
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The group had worked together from school times onwards. 
They left together and took the land together. 

Provided a group consists of ten members it can get a great 
deal of help under the co-operative regulations. However, 
these boys emerge from school in groups of from five to seven, 
so their wives are enrolled too. First of all they get half the 
value of the crops they have grown during their two years as 
students. Then they get as a gift four ploughing oxen and 
2,000s. to build their homes. 

They need more land than ordinary applicants, so it 1s not 
always possible to give them easy access to water, and distance 
from it hampers, or prevents, the use of oxen. They choose 
their land themselves. In all these schemes there is always 
the opposition to anything in which Government or Euro- 
peans can be suspected of being after the land. You find the 
same thing over the fuel reserves. ‘There is an attempt to 
have one square mile in each gombolola allotted for this pur- 
pose. As long as twenty years ago there was opposition to 
making dams. 

Their work was over when we visited them, and there was 
a peaceful end-of-day feeling round the row of little houses 
with the familiar settling-down for the night. Each little 
house was neat and tidy and its garden orderly and well laid 
out. The houses were not close together and there was a 
pleasant individuality about each. At the entrance to their 
avenue the group had laid out a roundabout in flowers and 
small trees. 


tit 

Jacobs’ interpreter, Daniel, looked after me on the way to 
Lira. He was an Acholi, but had spent most of his life in 
Lango and could therefore speak of them with knowledge, 
but objectively. He had his library book with him, The 
Beating Heart, by Vicki Baum. I asked him what it was like 
and he said he was reading it in order to understand how 
Europeans live. 

He said the Langi are hunters, like the Acholi, but other- 
wise very different. The Langi are a more impatient people 
than the Acholi. For instance, they like to see something for 
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their money quickly, so they are now claiming their sub- 
scriptions back from the Congress! 

If you make a Lango a promise and put him off he takes it 
very seriously. They are highly suspicious, especially about 
land, and quickly fly off the handle. They take what you say 
for granted at once, and herein differ from the Acholi who 
are much more cautious. The Acholi like hereditary things, 
the Langi don’t bother much about them. 

An hour or two sped by very happily at the house at Icheme 
of a much respected old man, the retired rwot Oluwa. We 
sat comfortably on the verandah of his old house from which 
he could watch his new and modern house building. ‘The 
old man and IJ sat on chairs: one of his wives, a sweet-looking, 
composed woman of about forty, sat in a blue European- 
style dress on the floor, sewing. There were young people of 
all ages, quiet and well-behaved, standing or sitting about, 
and as the old man went on with his story, the number 
gradually grew. It was peaceful and shady, the sun filled the 
kibanja in front of the house, bees droned through it and 
butterflies floated by. There were no workmen on the house 
that day so my host’s quiet, recitative voice kept our attention 
undistracted. He was telling the story of his life and seeing 
again the scenes of which he spoke. 

‘In my young days’, he began, ‘we boys had friends of our 
own and we used to go round in company and flirt with the 
girls of our acquaintance until it resulted naturally in 
marriage. As boys we herded the goats and cattle and milked 
the cows. The girls who had not got brothers looked after 
their fathers’ goats too and they drove their goats with those 
of the boys, always hoping their parents would produce a 
brother to herd the goats. You see, the sister goes elsewhere 
on marriage and the brother inherits the goats. As we boys 
grew up, we became more manly and fought with spears. 
Even if they fought the boys would become friends or even 
brothers-in-law.’ 

"You are telling about all the fighting days?’ interposed his 
wife quietly, without looking up from her needle. 

Yes. That’s how I'm telling the story’, he said and went on. 

“The fights were to raid cattle. I was still a young man 
when the Government came and stopped the fighting. Then 
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people became more sociable. Of course, it’s better now be- 
cause the cattle-raiding meant killing people. But the young 
men are less manly today, and the girls care less about them 
being manly. Nowadays people only die when death comes 
to them and not because they’re killed by others. 

‘As a boy, I had many friends among my clan brothers and 
we used to go and visit a place where there was a girl I 
admired. We had to be careful because if we came suddenly 
we might be attacked and killed. The girl and I used to see 
each other at dances. 

“Then I told my father I wanted to marry her and he gave 
me thirty goats to pay the bride-price. One of my young 
friends knew her parents better than I did, so I drove the 
goats over to him. He collected other youths and we drove 
them to her father. He said I was a good young man and 
could look after his daughter well, so he accepted the bride- 
price and we were married. 

‘But though we got on all right it did not last long. We 
had only been married a year when somebody in her family 
seduced one of my father’s wives. Father went after him, but 
he was killed by her family. Then my uncles went to fight 
and killed a lot of them, but they took my wife away and 
married her to someone else. 

‘So then I married another wife. I’ve married about ten 
so far, but I can’t remember how many. Now I've got six 
left.’ 

‘Is six all you have married?’ asked his blue-clad wife, 
looking up. 

‘No’, he said. ‘I’ve had all of ten and perhaps more. I’ve 
got twenty-three living children and thirteen have died.’ 

“How did you become a chief?’ I asked. 

‘My father was a rwot before the British came’, he said. 
‘I was fully grown when that happened. I’d done some fight- 
ing too.’ There was a note of satisfaction about this. He 
paused reflectively. ‘My life was mostly fighting before they 
came. Then I became an Askari with the Lango Govern- 
ment. After a time I was made an amagoro, what they call a 
jan jago now. It’s a minor chiefship between a jago and a 
won paco. That was here. Then I went to Ayer as a jago. 
After that I was made rwot of Koli, which was part of this 
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county. Then they combined two counties and called it Oyam 
and I became rwot of the combined county. 

‘I retired in 1941, so nowadays I farm and look after my 
herds and try to keep fit. I’m building a nice new house over 
there, as you see’, he nodded in its direction. 

‘It’s pleasant enough nowadays. I should like the peace to 
continue and people to be friends and prosper. I hope the 
British Government will remain’, he said. “They'd better, for 
if they go people will fight.’ 

The lookers-on, young and old, quite a crowd by now, 
who had been listening quietly to all the old chief said, now 
broke into a chorus of agreement. 

‘All this self-government they talk about may be a good 
thing, but if the Langi are not controlled, there will certainly 
be a lot of trouble.’ 

I asked Daniel to ask the crowd what they thought. 

With little hesitation one young man replied for the others, 
“We can only have peace if the British are here.’ 

Rwot Oluwa jerked a finger at his wife. “This wife of mine 
has been to school and so has my daughter here’—he pointed 
to a teenage girl. ‘My other wives and children have only 
been to Catecumen classes. They all live happily together.’ 

‘It’s easy,’ she said, ‘we all get on well together and we 
are happy this way.’ 

“What do you think about self-government?’ I asked her. 
She paused a moment to think. 

‘Well,’ she answered, ‘there are lots of reasons why people 
should say it would be a good thing if Government went. The 
cotton, for instance. Cotton seed is given to people to plant, 
yet somehow the Indians seem to control the Europeans 
because they reduce the price of cotton paid to the grower. 
They couldn’t do that if there weren’t the Government to 
protect them. It’s hard work to grow cotton and it needs 
greater reward. 

“There’s another bad thing about Government. If elephants 
come and raid a shamba the owner is not allowed to kill 
them. Government protects the elephants and does not pay 
us compensation for the crops they damage. But if the cattle 
of other people spoil your crops, the owner of the cattle pays 
you compensation. Why do people have to take out licences 
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to kill elephants? The money from the licences goes to the 
Europeans. Yet the Europeans don’t feed their elephants and 
leave them to look after themselves by eating our shambas.’ 

This I thought rather a remarkable argument. It was per- 
fectly logical and yet one which a stupid European could not 
possibly think of. She summed up. 

‘I think it’s a good thing to have the Government and they 
have improved things, but there are also harmful things the 
Government does. We should like them to live with us for 
ever if they would only stop doing the things which make 
us suffer.’ 

tv 
In the late afternoon I drove up to Ngeta to see the Verona 
Fathers and sat on the verandah with Father Tarantino. 

‘Thinking back over twenty-four years,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
think the intelligence of these Africans is any less than that 
of Europeans. You can see it if you compare the examination 
of primary IV boys in Africa and Europe. The few who suc- 
ceed well are an assurance that others will. If you take African 
boys out of their environment they become something. ‘There 
are two things. Time and climate. We cannot achieve what is 
necessary in the short time we have been here. Nor has any- 
body here been able to overcome the inconstancy and lack of 
energy among people in the tropics—whether South America 
or Africa. 

‘Much has been done by Government and much can be 
done, but it takes time—time. You meet suspicions at first 
everywhere, you still meet suspicions here over land, for in- 
stance, but gradually people understand. 

‘However, then the politics start. Now they want to be 
free, everything is a hurry. So they become anti-everything 
which is building slowly, anti-religious. Ihe Congress now 
denigrates African priests. They want to set up anti-religious 
schools.’ 

When I got up to go, Father Tarantino stopped me. “Wait 
a moment till Father Crazzolara has finished saying his 
prayers’, he said. ‘He would like to meet you.’ So of course I 
stopped, for the chance of meeting this famous old man, 
whose name had been well known to me for years, was not 
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to be missed. He and Father Tarantino are significant figures 
in Lango. When he came I asked him about the old days. He 
came out first to the Jonam country. 

“We walked everywhere in those days’, he said. ‘In 1910 
when I came and was walking to Rejaf I had an easy time 
because the road had been cleared for ex-President ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. But there were no bridges. I had difficulty with 
porters and was very depressed and tired when I entered 
the rest-house. There was a notice stuck up. It was 
headed: ‘“To all Europeans and Americans for information”, 
and said: “I hope you will find everything clean, but if there 
is anything which is not just as you would wish, I recommend 
you not to write to the A.D.C., but to direct your petitions 
to heaven.” 

“That cheered me up a lot and I forgot my depression.’ 

Night had fallen when Nathan and I, by devious ways, 
reached the house of Mr. T. K. Otim, the Rwot Adwong of 
Lango, and his wife, my hosts for the night. They had a nice 
modern house and had taken great trouble to make me com- 
fortable. 

Here there was something to learn about Northern cook- 
ing; gone were the bananas of the South and grain took their 
place. Boiled beef, kwon, a block grain concoction which 
looks like Christmas pudding, apena, pigeon-pea flour and 
simsim are the staple foods. 

In the morning the chief drove me into town to his office, 
just opposite Jacobs’. He had four shields in it, all for ath- 
letics. He said that, out of the team of five which went to 
Vancouver in 1954, three were Langi. If the Acholi are the 
football champions of Uganda, the Langi are certainly the 
athletic champions. 


U 


It was a long drive to Chakali, but eventually, after no sign 
of human habitation for miles, we reached the end of a road 
in the backyard of a small cottage. A servant led me into a 
study with windows the length of three walls and overlooking 
a wide stretch of the Nile below. You could hardly have 
found a more lovely site anywhere, nor so English a study 
deep in the bush. 
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It was obviously the room of a bachelor, but of one who 
had cultured tastes and liked the bachelor kind of comfort. 
There were books—or window seats—much of the way round 
under the wide windows. There was a radio and a gramo- 
phone. There were big game trophies, heads and horns and 
the feet of rhino and elephant. I had noticed, outside the 
back door, fishing-tackle and a pair of sculls. There were 
photographs which were clearly of the owner’s mother. In a 
cage, hanging from the ceiling were two blue budgies. 

‘It’s a wonderful place to live’, said Gimson, the tsetse 
control officer. ‘You get astonishing sunsets with all sorts of 
colours reflected in the Nile. It’s so peaceful; but no African 
appreciates it. I am left in peace because there are devils in 
the rock on which the cottage is built. They didn’t like build- 
ing the house here, but the devils don’t worry me.’ 

His boy’s description made them sound more like ghosts 
—large herds of cattle, sheep and goats—‘lights in the air’. 

Gimson has sixty African hunters, with -303 rifles. He also 
has forty fly-catchers, including pickets and blood-takers, and 
between 100 and 150 porters. The object of their work is to 
prove that hunting does get rid of tsetse without the necessity 
of clearing bush. So they shoot all game except lion, leopard, 
giraffe, hippos, sitatunga in the papyrus and sometimes 
elephants. They don’t shoot nocturnal game. All this is done 
with the purpose of starving the tsetse. The battlefield is 
700 square miles. 

Pickets check the density of flies, and bloodsmears of those 
which have fed are sent to the Lister Research Institute in 
London where Dr. Reitz says what animal they have been 
feeding on. Blood slides from the animals themselves go to 
Nairobi where the experts say which of them have trypano- 
somes. 

I would not have envied the job. I saw in the Lango annual 
report for 1955 that twenty-two rhino, eighteen buffalo and 
4,228 smaller animals had been killed in Kawnia and Maruzi 
counties. The question was asked, will even giraffes ‘have to 
be sacrificed in the name of progress?’ ‘The answer depends 
on whether they are a source of food for tsetse. 

We drove on to Ibuje, once the headquarters of the district. 
There is a lovely rest-house up the hill above the village and 
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Daniel told me that the local Adam had left his footprints 
on the rock above; it was a sort of Adam’s peak, in fact. ‘The 
story is that Olum descended to earth with Awiny (the first 
woman). Both of them had monkey tails, but they cut them 
off as they got in the way when they were travelling through 
the bush. One might take this story as a remarkable recon- 
ciliation of Genesis and Darwin. Olum left the mark of his 
footsteps and those of his dog together with a hole in the 
rock made by the butt of his spear, up above Ibuje. The 
Lango heaven, which is up in the sky, is the dwelling of Jok, 
the Lango god. But he is omnipresent. He dwells at wells 
and springs and the big rocks and trees. 


ut 

One of Jacob's assistants, Huddle, had taken down the life 
story of another retired rwot, Yakobo Adoko. Louis Ochero 
and Daniel admired this man very much. His father had 
been a chief before the British came, but he was ‘fierce’ and 
did not get on well with the Europeans. Yakobo Adoko was 
born at Akokoro when Mwanga went from Bunyoro to Kangai 
to join up with Kabalega. His story gave much the same 
picture of life as that of rwot Oluwa. 

Yakobo succeeded his father as jago of Akokoro in 1916. 
Chiefs in those days had to compel people to grow cotton or 
they were dismissed. He retired in 1956, and recorded four 
differences between the Lango of old and the Lango of today. 

1. Formerly there was much truth, now there is little. 

2. The new councils cause much trouble to chiefs. The members 
don’t respect the chiefs and want to get power into their own 
hands. A chief has to be very clever to manage the council. 

3. There is a great spirit of education. There are many who can 
read and write. 

4. In the old days there was little beer drunk, because the Langi 
kept fit for fighting. Now they drink far too much. 

Both Daniel and Louis agreed with this. 

I had a long talk that evening with Clapham, the Principal 
of the technical college, on the subject of African inventive- 
ness. It is often said that Africans have invented nothing. The 
wheel is the usual charge, but when you remember that 
Africa needed only footpaths, it is clear there was little 
stimulus. 
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Nevertheless Buganda did make those roads from saza head- 
quarters to the Kabaka’s Lubiri and made decked bridges too. 

There are plenty of other examples of clever inventions. 
The hoes, for example, and the wide range of ingenuity in 
traps. The wheel trap is, after all, a wheel and if there had 
been the necessary stimulus it might have rolled. More subtle 
still is the spear. It meant not only the use of iron, but a 
perfect, though no doubt instinctive, comprehension of the 
importance of balance. 

However, invention at some point froze. Now they were 
inclined to take Western technical skill too much for granted 
and those who spoke of self-government always spoke of keep- 
ing Western technicians. If this goes on for ever they will 
never be a modern nation. 

vit 

‘I’ve had a glimpse now of all the districts except Karamoja 
and that from all accounts is something quite apart.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Father, ‘the Karamojong are very, very be- 
hind. They must be taxed. They need schools, more schools.’ 

‘Well,’ I went on, ‘they're all of them very different with 
different traditions, sometimes markedly so, even in one 
district, like Kigezi or West Nile. They none of them seem 
to like each other very much, though some dislike some less 
than others. And they all fear Buganda. On the whole they 
seem pretty disunited. Then the depth of Western influence 
varies a lot; some are much less advanced than others. Yet I 
haven’t found anyone who doesn’t think Uganda will be 
lucky if it manages to go ten years before it gets self-govern- 
ment—in fact, you think that too. Is it all going to work out 
reasonably well in the time, with a self-governing country 
which can tick over well enough?’ 

‘Not much sign of it yet’, said the administrator. “There 
are too few ready to take responsibility. And the pace is too 
hot. Chiefs who are ready to support unpopular measures are 
lamentably few. You can’t even get the old kind of things 
done now. There are 777 miles of road in this district and it 
is more and more difficult to get porters for road work.’ 

“What about new things—political ideas, for example?’ 

‘They're going so fast in some quarters,’ said the Father, 
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‘that it is essential some moderate political party should 
emerge. The Congress is not merely anti-government, it’s 
anti-religious too. It’s really much too soon for politics of that 
sort. Much more realism is needed in looking at the affairs 
of the country and bringing people forward.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ | asked. ‘Where is the lack of realism?’ 

‘Well, you can’t change a people in this way in the time 
we have had here. We know that it takes years to make a man 
better. It takes generations and generations to change a 
people.’ 

“What sort of progress is there in local governments? If 
the chiefs are no longer keen on taking their traditional kind 
of responsibility, what about the councils?’ 

‘You can’t report much progress there’, said the administra- 
tor. ‘Initiative in the structure is demonstrably lacking. It’s 
all very well, but we haven’t yet achieved even an impression 
anywhere in this district. We go on increasing contact and 
there was an increase of contact last year. But there are still 
many places where the sudden appearance of a white face 
causes alarm among women and children—and even grown 
men sometimes.’ 

‘Yet obviously there is progress, there are responsible 
people.’ 

"Yes, of course,’ said the administrator, ‘there’s a great deal 
of progress, but very little evidence yet that they will carry 
things on and do them properly if they are not supervised. 
There’s responsibility in the old sense, but not much in the 
new things. There was more homicide last year and more 
suicide due to drink and civilization.’ 

“There is no doubt more Christianity, more honesty?’ 

“There are good Christians,’ said the Father, ‘but we expect 
too much of them. Africa saps their energies.’ 

‘I had a headmaster who was quite a leading figure’, said 
the Anglican missionary who had been silent up to now. ‘He 
asked me why it was an African was not allowed to handle 
school funds. He said that either we used them ourselves or 
couldn't trust him. He was such a first class chap that I put 
all the school funds in his hands. 

‘At the end of the year he was four or five thousand shillings 
short. It turned out he had been selling school uniforms in 
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his own shop. Now he’s a broken man, but he admits that 
he’s not sorry for what he has done, only that he has been 
found out.’ 

‘Do you find the church organization manages its affairs 
by itself?’ I asked. 

“The native Anglican church is like the local government’, 
he replied. ‘It’s very African. It hates taking an unpopular 
decision and it’s riddled with jealousy.’ 

He paused. 

“The real trouble is that these people are completely in 
the grip of materialism. If you had self-government with 
things at all as they are, nepotism and corruption in office, 
which exists already, would greatly increase. You can't see 
these people standing on their own in any sort of administra- 
tion we know.’ 

‘Not yet’, said the administrator. 

“Those African priests who are not good’, said the Father, 
‘are so because of lack of energy. We have the wrong idea if 
we think that Africans who live in hot countries can be 
Europeans. There's a point at which it stops in Africa. ‘Take 
houses. One thing that is needed is better houses. Chiefs have 
better houses, but essentially they prefer their own. Iron roofs 
do make their point, but there it’s finished. The moral is, be 
a good African and stop there.’ 
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’ 
The two mountains of Akisim and Napak stand like Calpe 
and Abyla, the pillars of Hercules, at the extreme of the 
known world, or, if you prefer it, sentinels at the entrance 
to Karamoja, which is in so many ways a world apart. 

I saw it at a moment at which a concerted drive is being 
made on its way of life, to bring its isolation to a close, and to 
make the Karamojong look like other people, wear clothes 
and run themselves with rural district councils and send mem- 
bers to the new Westminster at Kampala. 

But all this is only beginning; Karamoja 1s still a world 
apart. You arrive at Iriri police post and meet a notice. 


YOU ARE NOW ENTERING KARAMOJA CLOSED DISTRICT. 
NO VISITOR MAY ENTER WITHOUT AN OUTLYING 


DISTRICT'S PERMIT 


This was rather suggestive of the entrance to the realm of 
Hades; and to me Karamoja will retain something of Elysian 
fields. 

I satisfied Cerberus, in the guise of a police corporal, by 
signing his book, and looked round for the D.C., who accord- 
ing to the programme was to meet me. It turned out that he 
thought I would probably not arrive. It was a matter of 
crossing the Styx. We had arrived at the river some distance 
earlier and found the bridge washed away: other cars which 
came, among them one with a Hadhrami Arab to whom I 
chatted of old days, tried the torrent and turned away, but 
Nathan and I with help, a couple of planks and a good deal 
of patience and persistence, got across. So here we were in 
Never-Never Land after all. 

I stopped by the Komo river (AGRICULTURAL GRAZING TRIAL, 
a notice proclaimed, but I saw no signs of human activity), 
and attracted by blue dragonflies and yellow butterflies, 
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paused to savour the heated peace. A turtle dove and a frog 
were exchanging quiet confidences, and on the road a little 
way ahead a couple of hornbills looked at us indifferently, 
making no effort to move. There was a flock of superb 
starlings, wonderful with their bronze and turquoise blue. 
Our first human encounters were a half-nude lady, a man in 
a khaki vest, with stool and spear and nothing else, and 
another with only a fez and a cloak and spear. Nathan, his 
Ganda susceptibilities greatly shocked, only shook his head, 


Three types of Karamojong stools or head-rests 


and although for the next few days we hardly met anybody 
who wasn’t stark naked, he could not get used to it. 

At Moroto I found Purcell, the acting D.C., rather sur- 
prised to see me materialize, but most kind and hospitable. 
Thus began three days which proved a most satisfying climax 
to my tour. Having settled me in he took me for a drive to 
introduce me to Moroto. The highlight was a visit to the 
prison at a moment when the police brought 1n a Suk ‘mur- 
derer’. Murderer seemed rather a silly word for the com- 
pletely nude little man in handcuffs who had no more idea 
of what was going on than a freshly caught wild animal. 
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1 
Karamoja is bounded in the north by the Sudan. The border 
lands have very little administrative control and there is much 
hunting from the Sudan side in what is a paradise for game. 
Turkana faces the whole of the eastern border. It is very 
dry and primitive and closely related to Karamoja. On the 
south there is the Kenya European settler country of 
Transnzoia and Mount Elgon. 

Of the six counties of Karamoja, five are populated by 
Karamojong, though the two in the north are not truly of the 
blood. There are some stresses between them. Those five 
counties have a population of about 150,000. The sixth 
county, inhabited by Suk, with a population of 26,000, is 
partly borrowed from Kenya. 

The Karamojong organize themselves in manyattas, each 
manyatta consisting of a group of full brothers and their 
descendants. When all the full brothers have died, the man- 
yatta breaks up, and the sons of any one of them who are 
full brothers build a new manyatta. The Suk do things differ- 
ently. When a Suk marries he can start on his own. 

Karamoja country is quite different from anything else in 
Uganda, but it has its own great beauties. It is a country of 
ochre and olive, covered typically with sparse thorn and, in 
the blue distances, scattered here and there, noteworthy hills 
and mountains. Its birds are brilliant and its flowers 
memorable. 

Over this country roam herds of cattle tended by naked 
herdsmen and boys. The men wear the most elaborate 
coiffures; their hair is matted with different coloured clays 
in patterns, so that they look as if they were wearing helmets 
of coloured beads drawn tight over their heads. A ‘hair-do’ 
like this costs a small ox. Cultivating, where there is any, 
seems to be largely done by women. Donkeys are herded with 
the cattle and some of the latter have bells. I am no lover of 
the primitive for its own sake, but I loved Karamoyja as I 
saw it. It has that quality of a Chinese landscape and of 
Taoist thought in which all man and nature are in harmony 
as part of one picture. 
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As you would expect, in this sort of country you have a 
pastoral semi-nomadic people whose life is built up round 
their cattle. The key to the material side of life here is dry- 
weather grazing grounds and wet-weather grazing grounds. 
When the rains come, and the fresh green vegetation appears, 
you drive your herds among it and they feed off it until the 
sun has dried it all up again. Eastern Karamoja is wet-weather 
grazing and it is over-grazed. Then you move into the areas 
where there is more damp in the soil and the grass lasts 
through the hot season. The dry-weather grazing is in the 
west. It is long grass country. 

So the herds increase and the people with them. As long as 
they are one people all goes well. Life is regulated by the 
processes of nature. Man and beast are kept at the level which 
the land will sustain. But if there are other pastoral tribes 
about competing for the same basic needs, there will be 
trouble. In a world like this, a surplus of anything is rare. 

British administration came to Karamoja in 1921. It was 
represented by a D.C. and some police. Gradually it meant 
some improvement in the expectation of life, in so far as 
medical assistance and prevention of fighting gave the Kara- 
mojong more chances of survival. Also gradually it meant an 
increase of population and more pressure of men and beasts 
on the land, but there were no marked changes till the war. 
Progress depended on grass cover and grazing and the exist- 
ence of mutually antagonistic tribes. In the main this meant 
the Karamojong and the Suk over the border in Kenya: since 
the main problem of life between the Suk and the Karamo- 
jong was raiding each other, the Karasuk country of Kenya 
has long been administered by Uganda. This means you can 
have one referee. 

The war meant a demand for meat and so the Karamoja 
meat scheme started. The essence of it is the allocation of the 
quota of cattle to be supplied from each county of Karamoja 
each week. The quota is fixed on the number of cattle and 
the chief is the judge of that. There is no legal basis for this 
compulsory collection of cattle: the chiefs are ‘civil service’ 
chiefs, nominated by Government and they do their job. It 
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is not popular, because the Karamojong do not look on this 
as the proper use of cattle. Cattle are wealth on hoof. 

And by the way, if you think by looking at the naked 
Karamojong that they are poor people, and that wives are to 
be got cheaply here, you are in error. Bride-price in Kara- 
moja is from sixty to 100 head of cattle, according to the 
quality of the girl, and a reference to bride-price quoted for 
other ‘more civilized’ districts will show that higher prices 
are fetched for Karamoja maidens than any others in Uganda. 
You can of course see just what you are buying. 

The collected cattle are bought by a European Govern- 
ment cattle buyer on weight at a fixed price. They are then 
sent to Iriri, 25 square miles in extent, which is really a 
collecting ground, rather than a quarantine station, for all 
cattle bought at county headquarters. Here they are inocu- 
lated against rinderpest and when called forward are sent on 
hoof to Soroti and from there by rail to Kampala, where they 
are sold at an average profit of £4 a head. No one is allowed 
to export cattle from Karamoja except Government and 
cattle may only be sold to Government. Keeping Karamoja a 
closed district enables this to be enforced. In fact the closed 
district arrangement helps to keep the district isolated while 
it is transformed by the planned impact of civilization. It 
keeps out southern politicians and it enables it to be treated 
as a 13,000 square mile ranch in which the profits of cattle 
trading are £50,000 a year. This goes to build up the African 
local government system, very shadowy at present, and is 
used to finance dams, boreholes and schools, of which more 
later. 

tv 
There is no cattle raiding in the north of Karamoja, but in 
the south it is endemic and continual. The week before I 
got to Moroto 273 cattle were stolen from the Sebei by the 
Karamojong. There was also a raid into Teso and one person 
was speared. During the time I was there thirty Government 
cattle were seized from the agricultural department. 

No one seems to be quite sure why the raiding goes on. 
Lack of grazing and water meant they had to raid, but it may 
often be that young men want cattle in order to get married; 
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by no means every Karamojong owns cattle. Another thing 
is that they enjoy it: it is, as in Arabia, the national sport and 
a man is scarcely a man if he doesn’t raid. Chiefs just told 
me it was the custom. You could not stop it. 

The year 1953 was characterized by the most violent out- 
break of theft and fighting since the start of British admini- 
stration. The exceptionally dry season was probably the 
reason, since grass and water became progressively scarcer. 
Between March and May some thirty-one people, including a 
county chief and a government agent, were killed, and about 
7,000 cattle stolen. 

Fines amounted to the remarkable sum of £35,700 or 4,270 
head of cattle. This was not all. Following the killing of the 
chiefs there were also quite substantial raids in which large 
quantities of cattle were stolen. Twelve Pian and eighteen 
Suk killings were proved and blood money fixed at 150 head 
of cattle for some victims and sixty, the standard rate, for 
others. 

Progress for Karamoja was already under consideration 
when this happened, and since the reason was pressure of 
people and cattle and deteriorating grazing, particularly in 
Suk country, it was decided to go ahead. The problem was 
how to restore grazing and rehabilitate the over-grazed areas. 
An organization of four European field officers was set up 
under a fairly senior administrative officer. These officers 
stationed over the district will have the job of restoring grass 
cover and increasing water supplies. They will build small 
bomas round themselves and thus give a closer control in 
administration. They were getting into their stride while I 
was there. 


U 


Most of the work is exploratory and the main job is to close 
land and rest it. This was done by administrative order at 
first, but now they try to persuade. 

As we saw in Ankole, if land is over-grazed water washes 
off it and you get sheet and gully erosion and a hard and 
impermeable surface. Thorn comes in and forms thickets. 
So you fence it off and clear the bush. If you break the surface, 
grass grows again. This is natural regeneration. 
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An area closed for the recovery of grass is called an apero. 
It can be treated partly by tree-planting, partly by ploughing, 
as well as resting it. On present showing the cost is prohibi- 
tive and 27s. an acre is the cheapest. 

The next task the team has is to discover how, in these 
conditions of natural regeneration, land can be preserved. 
Experiments of manual and mechanical clearing are in pro- 
gress, including poisons for trees. ‘Then there is paddocking 
and discovering how to control and prevent the spreading 
of thorn. 

Other places don’t necessarily give the correct answer. It is 
a matter of balancing 610,000 cattle (the figure for 1956) to 
the land. It will take five years to find the data. 

The team has a civil engineer for water supplies and an 
agricultural officer. —TThousands of ploughs have been intro- 
duced and the Karamojong are busily engaged in ripping up 
the land and planting. This, of course, is new to them and it 
needs regularizing to meet principles of soil and water 
conservation. 

One of the problems is desiccation. Karamoja is by no 
means an arid district, but there are signs that desiccation is 
coming, probably due to poor distribution of water-supply. 
The development team 1s constructing a series of small earth 
dams and reservoirs which help to conserve surface water and 
supply herds. Dams are being built in the dry-weather grazing 
land by a dam construction unit with heavy machinery. So 
far seventeen dams have been made at a cost of about £4,000 
each. These dams are for cattle. For people bore-holes are 
made. So far 190 recent ones have been sunk at about £500 
each. 

Controlled grazing has now been introduced. It is effected 
by dividing land into four blocks. You graze on three and 
leave one to rest, moving on a block, season by season. 

There is not only land rehabilitation to think of, but the 
advancement of everything else the district may be supposed 
to need. The intention is to increase the tempo all round. 
Trade will have to be developed and this means the develop- 
ment of a taste for consumer goods. The Karamojong are 
to want clothes, bicycles and radios. Communications need to 
be improved or traders will not come. That will have to 
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follow the establishment of public security. The cattle need 
improving. 

The rest of the programme lies in administration and 
education. The Karamoja have no system of chieftainship 
to build on. Any authority there was exercised by the 
elders of groups of villagers. However, the Buganda system 
has been introduced and Karamoja has been divided into 
six counties indicative of inter-clan and inter-tribal regions. 
The saza chief is called Ekapolon, the gombolola chief Jakait 
and below him is the mkungu. Chiefly talent is hard to come 
by, though one or two I met certainly had some personality 
and forcefulness. The annual reports give an almost continual 
picture of raiding and counter-raiding each year, so chiefs 
necd all the forcefulness possible. 

However, the gentle practices of democracy are also being 
introduced. There are county councils, bodies of elders, ‘very 
few of which meet during the year’, and there is a district 
council. It consists of the six county chiefs, two members 
elected by the people of each county through the county 
councils and up to five members nominated by the D.C. It 
meets twice a year and has not much significance. Admini- 
stration is in practice direct, through nominated chiefs. Local 
government is entirely embryonic at present and unnatural 
amongst a pastoral people. 

‘Anything based on compulsion has a poor future,’ said 
Evans Jones, who is in charge of development, ‘but admini- 
strative provision is essential at first.’ The missions are going 
ahead with education at increasing speed, but up to the 
present the field has hardly been scratched. 

The theory of the plan of attack on what is known as the 
Karamoja problem may perhaps be stated as follows. 

If you have to break up an age-long pattern of life, valued 
by those who follow it, you cannot achieve it merely by 
persuasion. If you are convinced that, for the people’s own 
sakes, if their land is not to be eroded out of existence, and 
if they are not to become victims to some much more un- 
pleasant imperialism, they must change their way of life 
quickly, you use pressure. Cattle are wealth in both Kara- 
mojong and Western eyes, though the idea of wealth which 
each has is very different. You seek to introduce the Western 
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idea and so you take each week a proportion of everybody's 
cattle and use it in the Western way. You give some of the 
proceeds back and keep the rest. Out of it you provide ser- 
vices which the Karamojong don’t want, but which you 
believe they will want. It is a form of income tax. 

Since the Karamojong would not ordinarily know what to 
do with money instead of cattle you encourage them to buy 
things with it, things which they have not wanted before. 
L’appétit vient en mangeant. Soon the Karamojong ladies 
will want the fineries which we have seen other ladies in 
Uganda wanting. 

You also improve the grazing and water supplies. This 
means essentially more cattle, and so more money for fineries, 
and more income tax. You also increase schools. Those who 
go to school want more. ... You also set up the form of 
councils. Gradually the Karamojong will see the sense of 
what you are doing and keep it up themselves. 

That is the theory. It generally works. Whether the people 
will be any happier is hard to say. Civilization does not make 
life easier. But it seems inescapable. 


ut 
Brasnett, talking Karamojong, full of information about the 
people and their affairs and apparently able to answer any 
question, was the ideal companion for my journey in this 
strange country. Our first excursion was a long circular trip 
to the north and west. 

Bokora, the county through which we started, has made 
considerable agricultural progress. ‘There are 6,000 ploughs 
in the county. In fact, every county, except the Suk, is in- 
creasing its cultivation. We drove on through Lomerimong, 
the place of the Red Ox clan, past Toror hill with an ancient 
mine where the smiths got their iron in the old days 
(‘Nowadays they spend most of their time stealing car scraps, 
especially springs’), across a dry wadi (with an Irish bridge) 
called Atapar (a wadi is called ayonai in Karamojong), 
through Kaloperong, so called after the colour of the soil, 


where there was a large waterhole made by bull-dozers, to 
Kotido. 
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At Kotido we picked up the county chief or Ekapolon of 
Jie, by name Enosi Nameu. It is his own home county which 
he rules and he has the reputation of being a martinet who 
stands no nonsense. Like many another chief he started as an 
Askari, and had served in the police, doing a year’s training 
at Kampala, and later serving at Arua. 

He told me his father was a leader in war. ‘In those days 
we fought with shield and spears. People lived in little grass 
huts: they were just the same as the houses are now, but that 
is only to say that the beehive hanging in this tree is as it 
has always been. Wealthy men had five or six or seven wives 
and every wife had her house. You paid 60, 100, 120, 130 
cattle for bride-price. Women cultivated and the girls with 
them. They grew millet and groundnuts and maize. The 
boys herded goats and calves and, as they grew up, the larger 
cattle. They ate as they do today, milk and blood and millet 
porridge.’ 

Taking the chief with us, we made a drive in the Land 
Rover across country to a hill called Rengen. On the way we 
passed a singularly dense grove of dark foliaged trees. 

“That grove of trees’, said the chief, ‘is a sacred grove. It is 
the dwelling of Akuj, who is God. They take bulls there 
and the old ones come and drink the blood and sing and 
dance, but the old men sacrifice. ‘They sacrifice when there is 
drought and disease. 

“They sacrifice too when they go to their dry-weather graz- 
ing ground. They sacrifice a bull and make a plaster of blood 
and earth and smear it on the cattle to guard them against 
disease.’ 

‘Is there anything you find better today than of old?’ I 
asked. ‘Or is it all the same?’ 

‘People like the peace of today’, he said. “There is no fight- 
ing or raiding. People steal cattle on their own account today, 
not by tribes.’ No doubt that was the chief's idea of what 
ought to be the case. 

Lokatop 1s a fascinating hill: the Rengen living there have 
their little huts and compounds close together and on the 
top is one of these so ornamental piles of smooth rocks. These 
are the haunt of a considerable number of coneys (hyraxes). 
There was something very biblical about it. 
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Said the chief: ‘In the days when the Jie and the Turkana 
were one tribe, living on the top of the ridge of Kotbeu, the 
Jie came to this hill and found two Acholi living here with 
the hyraxes. Lokatap means the place of the Acholi, and the 
Acholi treated the hyraxes as sacred. The Jie who came to 
live here treated them as sacred too. No one may kill them. 
If a man or a dog kills one he dies and this has happened. 
Perhaps God brought them here.’ Some of the tribes kill 


Coney on sacred Coney Hill 


their totem animals, but the Rengen won't, and they allow 
them into their houses to eat and drink. 

We watched a group of naked Rengen men in a compound 
having a meal of blood and milk. The mixture, which looked 
rather like raspberry juice and cream, was in an enormous 
half-calabash, as big as a baby’s bath, and it was nearly full. 
One man held one end of the calabash and the others took it 
in turn to go to the other. Each one got his chin almost to 
ground level so that he could put his lips to the calabash and 
the holder tipped. The drinker took slow and deliberate 
draughts, stopping to savour it at intervals. 
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Back at Kotido we visited Mr. Patel’s duka, where I looked 
at the things which the Karamojong were buying. There 
were beads and wire for armlets and cloth and ostrich feathers 
from South Africa. A naked man came and bought a length 
of merikani (calico) while we were there and wore it as a 
cloak, open down the side. Mr. Patel sold 160 ploughs in 
1955 and 130 in 1956. He sold two bags of posho a day. He 
even sold the inevitable Pepsi and stood us a drink. 

From Kotido we drove westwards to Morulem, stopping at 
Kalongo to look at a dam which had been built by hand. 
At one place I watched P.W.D. road labour, mother-naked 
except for nose-plugs, putting murram into pot-holes with 
their hands. 

All the Morulem area is green and unlike the typical Kara- 
moja landscape. ‘Thousands of cattle come into the wide 
valley between the hills during the dry season. The people 
here grow cotton and produce about 100,000 Ib., so they buy 
clothes and go to school. There is also an abandoned mica 
mine. For all this, conditions are not more settled than else- 
where in Karamoya. We saw several warriors carrying two 
spears each, which is illegal, as it is a sign of premeditation 
of raiding. There was a police post at a solitary water-hole 
which 1s used by Bokora and Jie, and they fight. Even here 
there were Protestant and Catholic schools practically next 
door to one another. 

The sub-tribe of the Karamojong living in this ring of 
hills is called Nyakwai. In 1898 they murdered a British 
officer, Captain E. T. Kirkpatrick, and the party with him, 
an event connected with the Sudanese mutiny. We climbed 
the hill called Nyakwai Niarolong to look at his memorial, 
the usual cairn. From Kirkpatrick’s lonely grave the road 
heads straight to Moroto across a wide barren plain with 
sparse thorn. 


vu 
Karamoyja 1s part of the Upper Nile diocese. Its Anglican 
missionaries belong to the Bible Churchman’s Missionary 
Society. Canon Clark came to Lotome in the spring of 1934. 


There he found a lady missionary who had come from Persia 
the previous October. There was a senior missionary there who 
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with this reinforcement was able to break fresh ground among 
the Bokora clan. Plainly that spring and summer were not 
devoted only to missionary work for come September 1934, 
Canon Clark and the lady from Persia took over the station 
as a married couple and there they have remained since, 
though they pioneered in Kotido at the end of the year. 

When they started together in 1934 their assets were forty- 
five boys who had run away from home to learn to read, and 
they had periodic tussles about them with chiefs and parents. 
In 1937 they had a primary IV school established. Mrs, Clark 
was headmistress, and they had all sorts of troubles with 
foreign teachers to surmount; but in 1938 the first two Kara- 
mojong came out of the training college as teachers. ‘They 
had decided on rural teaching with a technical bias, and, as 
Canon Clark said, they were all ready for that. ‘I was a black- 
smith myself and the son of a blacksmith.’ 

In 1941 Government decided that education was necessary, 
so in 1942 they got their first government grant. In 1946 they 
got their first addition to staff and in 1948 Government gave 
them money to start secondary education. The story since 
then has been one of constant expansion. Lotome is not their 
only station. 

As early as 1934 they had opened a station in Labwor, but 
the missionary got blackwater fever, and they had to close it, 
leaving an African in charge. In 1953 they opened a Euro- 
pean station in Kotido and started an African secondary I. 
Since then they have had nine more Europeans join them. 
All their African staff are now Karamojong and have primary, 
vernacular or Karamojong certificates. Some of them are 
ex-R.A.F. and four of their boys did very well in Burma. The 
mission is turning out thirty to sixty boys a year. Some 
measure of literacy is already evident among the Karamojong, 
and eventually the turn-out will be five or six hundred a year. 
So far they have only twelve girls. 

What was the effect of the mission impact on Karamoja 
society? The greatest social problem is that of marriage. The 
family herd belongs to the father and on his death goes to 
the sons. The eldest has charge. If he is still single the 
brothers can’t take any of the family herd to get married, so 
they have a girl to raise a family until they can get married. 
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Karamoja bride-price, as we have seen, is very high and it 
cannot be easy to get together. The difficulties inherent in 
the social system increase the necessity for raiding. 

The second problem a mission has to face 1s, of course, 
polygamy. Furthermore, since the completion of a marriage 
depends on full payment of bride-price, the mission at 
Lotome has only had three marriages in twenty-four years! 

There is a stifling of parental control. In the old days boys 
were sent to the cattle camps to get food and were still sub- 
ject to parental and tribal discipline. Nowadays they can get 
food by going to missions, so they are more free of their 
parents. 

Government authority is still on the whole unquestioned, 
except by ex-soldiers of the K.A.R. who have learnt the 
difference between D.C.’s orders and law. Government loses 
authority with the newer type of chief, for the literate or 
semi-literate young chief lacks the authority and personality 
of the old. 

The Karamojong are taking to agriculture. They produce, 
some of them, on their own, maize and beans, eggs and pork. 
They are also taking to Western medicine and will pay for it. 
Canon Clark introduced me to one young man, John Lokuta, 
who represents a dividend for the Western impact. He was 
a local-bred boy and in 1945 was mixed up in a cattle raid 
outside Karamoja. He served four years in Luzira prison for 
cattle stealing and came to Lotome in 1950 at the age of 
twenty-five. He learnt to read and write and took to car- 
pentry. He is now a responsible citizen who can look after 
joinery machinery and make tables, chairs and cupboards. 

Do people find the conditions of today better than the good 
old days? An old woman in Labwor said to him, ‘I am the 
only girl left of a family which was raided and killed. But 
now look at me, I have children and grandchildren all round 
me. So security from fear and sickness makes me glad the 
Europeans have come.’ 

Canon Clark showed us a neighbouring village which took 
me back to Rip van Winkle. The whole compound was white 
with a mass of thick cobwebs and it was hard to see how 
anyone could have gone in or out for years. Then two small 
urchins rolled out of the ‘door’ which was no more than a 
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foot high and perhaps four or five wide! The ones I had 
been through before were much bigger and almost four feet 
high. 
vit 

‘Karamojong life is still much the same as it was when I came 
in 1937, said Father Farina. “The people’s character and 
customs haven't really changed, but there is a little progress 
now and they trust us more.’ He too spoke of continuing 
resistance to education. Parents want the children to look 
after cattle. 

‘The boys are not really fond of school and learning, but 
school brings a variety into their lives. When they leave 
school, they get away and clothe themselves. 

‘What education does is to make them more responsible, 
though there is a big falling-off. Take theft for instance. 
Education is bringing about a higher standard of living, so 
there are many things other than cattle which they might 
wish to steal. 

‘Christianity does not make much headway yet. The con- 
verts are all right if they are looked after, but if they were 
left there would not be many traces of Christianity in ten 
years. There is only one Karamoja family I know whom I 
could call Christian, with no polygamy. There may be 200 
adult Karamojong who are Catholics and about 100 children.’ 

1x 
We travelled down a broad new road, built out of the fine 
imposed after the big fight in 1953. A lovely oribi stood in 
the long grass looking at us unafraid as we passed by. Then, 
in a final Karamoja tableau, and very unexpectedly, there 
were six tall and beautiful giraffe not twenty feet away. 

Then it was Greek river, appropriately named. Perhaps I 
felt a little like Orpheus returning from the underworld. 


Brasnett said good-bye, and like Eurydice returned through 
the fields of asphodel. 
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2 
Y last few days, intended to be a rest, were packed with 
activity from early morning to almost any hour the next, but 
weariness was an impossibility in the happy atmosphere of 
the Cohens’ home. 

Obviously the atmosphere of Government House helped 
to give balance, and enabled everybody to realize how deeply 
the Governor and his wife cared for the country and the 
welfare and advance of its people. Equally it enabled him, as 
did his indefatigable safaris, which bore little resemblance to 
‘royal progresses’, to keep in close and human touch with a 
wide variety of people. Women’s affairs and the education of 
girls were a particularly close interest of Helen Cohen’s, and 
throughout Uganda women recognize how much they owe to 
her understanding co-operation and support. 

Kampala, with a comparatively large number of Europeans, 
is the only place in Uganda where a genuine mixed society is 
growing up. Elsewhere the Western impact is mostly the 
putting across of a way of life, government institutions and 
techniques. In Kampala people from two worlds live together, 
more or less cheek by jowl, and though many Europeans still 
keep themselves apart, it is not all like that. 

We went to Makerere, for instance, to a dance where there 
were many of the most interesting people of all races and they 
were all people who mixed well. Evening dress was an option; 
it was the first time I had seen Buganda women in evening 
frocks. You couldn’t have had more attractive partners. 

Uganda 1s unusual in tropical Africa, in that easy social 
relations between Europeans and Africans are possible with- 
out the latter being entirely Europeanized. It is much more 
like Arabia in this respect. Nevertheless, if you regard friend- 
ship as a state of affairs in which you can talk with complete 
freedom there are probably not many you can include in the 
category. ‘There comes a moment when a warning bell tells 
you to think whether what you were going to say can be said 
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without giving offence. Apart from that, you can have a wide 
and enjoyable range of African acquaintanceship. Moral atti- 
tudes can provide a stumbling block to mutual understanding 
for the codes are completely different. You find Africans who 
may be models as far as African morals are concerned but who 
are, at the same time, modern Westerns without morals. 

The only formal evening party I went to was a charity ball 
given by the Mayor of Kampala. Looking down from the 
balcony of the great ballroom of the Imperial Hotel, I could 
see many of the leading figures of Kampala. There was his 
Worship the Mayor himself, resplendent with his gold chain 
of office, and his wife the Mayoress, our hosts of the evening. 
There was his much be-starred and be-medalled Excellency 
himself, large and lovable and dancing with the same enthusi- 
asm as he does everything, and his beautiful wife also arrayed 
in decorations. There were professors from Makerere, who 
looked most unprofessional as they whirled around among the 
coloured favours and balloons. There was at least one of the 
leaders of the Uganda National Congress. I shall always 
remember the vision of the fine looking daughter-in-law of 
the famous former Prime Minister of Buganda flying round 
in a misty cloud of pale blue, with her barrister husband. 

At one stage I found myself left alone with a fascinating 
little Munyoro lady whom I had first met as a rather demure 
school teacher recently back from Oxford. There was a short 
and thoughtful silence. Then, ‘Surely’, a small voice said, 
‘you are not going to make me into a wallflower?’ 


1 

Kathleen Stahl, in the course of studying Tanganyika, hap- 
pened to be in Entebbe for a few days while I was there and 
together we spent a fascinating night going round dance halls 
and bars in Kampala, chaperoned by a reasonably wild Irish- 
man, Paddy Erskine. Such an evening would not have been 
possible in East Africa even a short time ago: it was more on 
the West African pattern which has grown up since the war. 

We began with dinner at one of Kampala’s best hotels. 
Only the amount in one’s pocket decides where one dines 
in Kampala, so the other diners were of all races, though 
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Europeans and Asians predominated. As you move to less 
expensive haunts the racial balance changes. 

At one of these I chatted with a lady drinking at the bar. 
This was not difficult for she spoke French and Swahili. She 
came from the Congo, had been to a convent school, been 
married and left by her husband, but had no children. 

She took it that I was on a visit and asked me to go home 
with her. I compromised with another bottle of beer and 
departed. 

Women like this, well dressed and well mannered, come 
to the bars and are often picked up by Europeans who pay 
them 20 to 50s. Indians pay about five shillings, but Indians 
are much sought after as lovers, as they are usually generous 
and treat their mistresses well. Presumably Europeans do 
too, since the women are often anxious to have European 
lovers. European tastes are indeed altering ideas of feminine 
beauty. The traditional lakeside idea of comeliness is that a 
woman should be enormously fat, and girls used to be 
fattened up with milk until they could scarcely move. ‘Those 
highest in the social scale were fed almost forcibly in a 
manner reminiscent of the preparation of geese for foie gras. 
Now, however, the slender ideal of feminine beauty is gain- 
ing ground and the full-breasted, wide-hipped type of 
physique associated with the good bearer of children 1s less 
in favour. 

The various influences which have gone to making Kam- 
pala, the draw towards the towns, strange religions, conflicting 
laws and customs relating to marriage, education, the lack of 
parental control, have led to all sorts of unions between men 
and women in Kampala. They range from prostitution on 
the European model through temporary unions and fairly 
stable forms of concubinage to polygamous marriage, and 
best type of Christian marriage—though this, as the union of 
one man and one woman for life to the exclusion of all others, 
seems comparatively rare. Most women, however, seem to 
want to contract a stable union of some sort, and the rural 
type of marriage is thought ideal, though it is largely said 
to be unattainable in towns. 

We went on to a bar in Katwe, a fascinating place in which 
taking photographs can be a risky undertaking because of a 
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‘Eucalyptus trees grew tall and shady along the road down the valley into 
Kigezi, with barrel-shaped beehives hanging on them’ 


(Above) At a road-side market in Kigezi district. (Below) Rest after labour. 


The Bakiga are most hard-working farmers 
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Elephant tusks in the Customs at Butiaba on Lake Albert. ‘Pathetic re- 
minders of how many of these great beasts have been slain to make little 
that is more useful than billiard balls and hgures of Chinese goddesses’ 


In the Kingdom of the Beasts. A crocodile on the alert and a family of 
hippos. “The true purpose of Uganda's game parks is to safeguard the 


interests of future generations’ 
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Presents for the King. A royal leopard-skin bag is given to the Omukama of 
Bunyoro-Kitara on his jubilee. (Below) The Acholi Royal dance, Bwola, 
which may only be performed on a chief's order 
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Emin Pasha. A man of courage, but 
‘more scientific naturalist than man of 
action’ 

(Bottom left) Hunters near Madi, 
West Nile 

(Bottom right) Prize-winning lady at 
Ogur, Lango, and her spotless home 


The two Chiefs. Rwot or 
Chief Mountain in the green 
Morulem area, and a nude 
Karamojong chief with his 
spear in middle distance. 
(Right) Karamojong brave 
and his elaborate coiffure. 

‘A hair-do like this costs a 
small ox’ 
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haramojong enjoying the national dish and drink, blood and milk. ‘It 
looked rather like raspberry juice and cream’ 
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dislike of letting the outside world see pictures which suggest 
backwardness. It is noted for politics and journalism, and 
there were several journalists of the vernacular press in the 
bar. There were no women. The gentlemen of the press 
welcomed us and we were soon discussing the current subject 
of controversy, the distribution of 156 square miles of Mailo 
land. The 1900 Agreement had left this for later distribution 
and though it was ‘legal’ enough for the Buganda authority 
to do it, 1956 had not the same climate of thought as 1900. 
The Lukiko had obviously had doubts about the propriety 
of the distribution for they had allotted some land to editors 
and I thought it showed a healthy outlook that—I think— 
thirteen out of fourteen had refused it and were roundly con- 
demning the whole transaction. 

After a couple of friendly rounds—it was beer, beer, all 
the way on this outing—at ‘Joe’s Joint’, apparently in truly 
rural surroundings, we went on to another of Kampala’s 
smaller bars, a Beer House at Natete. Here there was canned 
music and more ladies waiting for partners. One told me that 
the two best of Kampala’s four dance bands were the Rhino 
band and the Hollywood Jazz. We moved on to a very large 
and lively dance hall, where the proprietor, a cheerful Indian, 
made us welcome. I was soon equipped like everybody else 
with a bottle of beer in one hand and a glass in the other. 
An African came up to me and, assuming that K. belonged 
to me, asked if he might dance with her. I said ‘Certainly’ in 
an expansive way and, K. being all for it, off they went. 

When the music finished he brought her back, he clicked 
his heels together as smartly as any German, gave me a bow, 
thanked me, and surrendered her to my keeping. 

Paddy was talking to a nice chap, Wamala Hunington, who 
composes and arranges dance music and occasionally con- 
ducts. He had served in Burma, where he was mentioned in 
dispatches, and after leaving the army in 1946, took to music. 
He has made quite a reputation. The band—it was the Rhino 
Band—was playing one of his pieces as we talked and he 
strolled over and conducted them in a most polished way 
with his bottle of beer and glass. 

Round about three Paddy suggested we should move on 
and we ended up at the Black Cat, mainly, I think, a 
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European haunt. I danced with a little Irish lady, and 
gathered she was one of that small world in Kampala which is 
all European and does not move out of it. ‘Except once’, she 
told me, ‘my hubby said he had heard of African dance halls 
and suggested we should go and look at one. We spent the 
evening there, and when we came out he said, “It’s just like 
the Palais de Danse, only much better behaved.” ’ 

It would, however, be foolish to pretend that there is not a 
more grubby side to the impact of Western sophistication on 
inner African seclusion. Implicitly at least the people of 
Uganda have declared for Western civilization, but it would 
be unrealistic to suppose that the materialism of the modern 
West can be side-stepped in Uganda. Indeed with our modern 
kind of trouble-saving, quick-acting everything from cookery 
to democracy, one must expect a lot more mental and moral 
indigestion without much chance of finding a spiritual 
bi-carbonate of soda to relieve it. This indigestion will 
increase with rising standards of living. 


188 
“There are thousands of African farmers now making over a 
thousand a year.’ King, the director of agriculture, and 
Brown, his deputy, both told me this. Some are considerable 
employers of labour and use the results of research workers 
to increase their production of cotton, coffee, sugar and 
tobacco. 

The consequences of the growing number of yeoman 
farmers are considerable. More and more permanent homes 
are being built. The farmers seek better education for their 
children. They have cars, but they have not yet got their 
farms on a Western basis. They do no budgeting, and keep 
no accounts, but there is an agricultural revolution taking 
place in the coffee areas of Buganda. The planters are chang- 
ing over rapidly from subsistence farming to farming as a 
business. In Buganda consumer tastes are fairly well 
developed. Nothing much more is wanted there: it is the 
North where more is wanted. 

The speed of development has made an appeal to the get- 
rich-quick instinct, but the new middle class has not yet got 
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to the public service idea on any wide scale. There is still 
corruption in jobs, and nepotism, but this is changing. In 
the first year of election to local government councils, chiefs 
predominated, in the second the loudest-voiced candidate. 
Come the third, I was told, you were getting people who 
would do the job. The idea that you need an uncorrupt 
service is gaining ground. Obviously the increasing thousands 
of well-to-do farmers in a country which expects self-govern- 
ment (whatever different people may mean by that) 1s a solid 
political factor which cannot be ignored. It has affected the 
political situation in the last five years. 

Through co-operatives and in other ways small farmers 
also produce much of Uganda’s wealth. The limit of the 
income of the peasant farmers is probably about a thousand 
pounds. These include the up-and-coming people who appar- 
ently have the potential but not the capital; in fifty years 
they have moved from the hoe to the ox-plough and from 
the ox-plough to the tractor, from the head for loads to the 
bicycle, from the bicycle to the car and lorry. They have 
learnt to be competent as well as thrifty tractor drivers. There 
is great flexibility in the smallholding and the man who farms 
one can live if prices fall. I was told the African farmer will 
probably surpass the Asian, whose scientific work is bad. Few 
of the latter make the best use of their money. 

This growing wealth of Africans on a wide scale is quite a 
new thing in tropical Africa where the customary picture 1s 
one of small peasants with very small incomes. Yet Uganda 
still lives in the old idiom of hut and poll tax on a very 
minor scale. An African minister, for instance, with a salary 
of £2,800 a year, pays no more than 110s. graduated tax, 
hardly a sneeze compared with what his European or Asian 
colleague pays in income tax. It’s surprising that African 
pride allows this ‘native’ concept of poll tax to continue. Or 
is it? I should be only too glad to be rated a native in this way. 


tv 
Only one in every sixteen or seventeen Uganda people needs 
to find paid employment, so not enough local labour offers 
to meet industrial demands and the needs of the increasing 
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numbers of larger farmers, and of tea and sugar plantations. 
The demand is therefore met by voluntary immigrant labour, 
which comes freely: there is no shortage and no involuntary 
unemployment. 

The number of Uganda people employed is fairly static at 
about 300,000 (those in permanent employment are much 
fewer). Of these, 46,000 are engaged in agriculture with a 
further 23,000 seasonally employed. There is so much build- 
ing being done that 40,000 are engaged in construction work. 

Cotton-ginning accounts for nearly 10,000; there are 8,500 
employed in transport and about 3,250 in forestry and fish- 
ing. Government, using the term in its broadest sense, is the 
biggest employer of labour—some 125,000 of the total. As 
we have seen much Government labour is underpaid in rela- 
tion to the market rates and there is, of course, the ‘voluntary’ 
free labour given on certain services such as bulung: bwansi 
roads. 

Agriculture therefore provides the principal background 
to labour and, although there is new industry, it will con- 
tinue to do so for a long time. Perhaps because labour 1s easy 
to come by, problems are few, particularly where African 
employers are concerned. They are not exacting and provide 
conditions suiting the inclinations of their workers, such as 
land to squat and grow their own crops. It is different on 
plantations. On one large Indian sugar estate there is an 
80 per cent desertion rate of Ruanda-Urundi labour. A num- 
ber of incentive schemes, such as bonuses and piece work, 
have been tried without evoking a response. The reason is 
admitted by the labour to be that they do not like the disci- 
pline of work necessary on a plantation. 

The predominance of agriculture as the occupation of 
labour and the turnover of labour are the principal reasons 
for the slow emergence of trade unions; there are only 2,000 
to 3,000 union members. Uganda is, as yet, nowhere near an 
industrial revolution, and there is little of the stimulus to 
trade union development found in industrial countries. 

There are works committees which will disappear as unions 
emerge. They are a valuable interim agency for managements 
to meet their labour and do act as safety valves. In industry 
labour troubles blow up quickly, because there is no negotiat- 
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ing machinery. The standard of employees is very low and 
they are poorly organized. Unions, such as there are, take no 
interest in politics, probably because there are few Baganda 
who are members. The unions mistrust the Congress, regard- 
ing it as simply Buganda. 

Law, the commissioner of labour, told me that the real 
shortage was for skilled labour: the standard of cratsmanship 
is low. He thought that there was a remarkable keenness for 
training to get a worthwhile qualification among both men 
and women. 


U 


The educational expansion of the last five years has probably 
rarely been equalled or surpassed in any British territory. 
Nevertheless, as I learnt everywhere, there are many who still 
think Government is lagging. Karamoja and the Sese Islands 
are about the only places where there is not a call for more 
education. The director of education told me that there is a 
movement for universal primary education. 

Education is not the only social service of which more is 
demanded. Medical services, co-operatives, increased business 
opportunities were also mentioned in 1951: indeed, there is 
an almost unlimited demand for anything which helps to 
put an African on the same sort of level as a European and 
the demand long ante-dates the planned campaign of the 
Cohen policy. 

Yet the expense of meeting the demand brings risk of 
dangers of another sort than frustrated nationalism. Uganda's 
main problem is the rising cost of services and the cost of 
maintaining and developing them once they are established. 
The margin between the expansion of production and the 
cost of these services is getting narrower. The prices of cotton 
and coffee have been going down. 

Up to 1952 all development was financed out of revenue 
and accumulated savings. Then the cotton price assistance 
fund was levelled off at £20 million and the balance was used 
for development. Now probably Uganda will have to borrow 
out of these funds, and raise new money as well. 

Plainly it is not healthy for Uganda to have to depend to 
such a large extent on cotton and coffee. Fortunately, I was 
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told, Uganda cotton is a medium staple cotton, and not 
directly in competition with American. Production has stayed 
pretty level for a long time. The record crop was in 1952. 
Coffee, however, has increased, and in 1956 the value ex- 
ceeded that of cotton. That was because prices directed efforts 
to the most profitable use of land. 

The need is to encourage people to produce a more diversi- 
fied agriculture. The tobacco market is not unlimited and 
Uganda has not the right climate for rubber, but sugar, tea 
and groundnuts can be expanded and cocoa is to be tried. 
Other sources of wealth will be the minerals, but they are 
only just beginning to contribute to Uganda’s income. 

A five-year capital development plan has been budgeted 
for. The queries are how to finance all expenditure and 
whether Uganda can afford not to go ahead, even if the source 
from which the money is to come cannot be foreseen. Morally 
they are largely committed to going ahead, but Uganda has 
to consider how far it is reasonable to saddle the future with 
public debt. 


ut 

Side by side with economic and social development has gone 
political development, intended to give to the people con- 
cerned the freedom and capacity to control their own fulfil- 
ment. African representation in the Legislature has been 
greatly increased during the last few years and the manner 
of finding representatives of the people has been such as to 
secure on the whole the most competent people available. 

The representative members have not yet settled into their 
role of opposition and could hardly have been expected to 
do so. There is no more unity behind them than there is 
between the district from which they came. They are fond 
of asking questions—they asked seventy-eight in three days 
at a meeting when I was there. These used generally to be 
directed towards some local need, but, since Congress became 
more represented in the Legislature, questions tend to be 
more political. ‘The members are not afraid to speak in 
debates and they are ‘coming along’. Several people, includ- 
ing Pennington, the Clerk of the Councils, told me the capa- 
city for debating was considerable. 
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The activities of political parties are at present almost 
entirely an emanation of Buganda. If, however, Uganda 1s to 
become a unitary state they must be pan-Uganda and their 
potentiality must be considered in that perspective. 

I met the leaders of the Progressive Party and the Uganda 
National Congress, but since I left Uganda two new parties, 
the Democratic Party and the United Congress Party, have 
appeared. 

The Uganda National Congress, so its leaders told me, was 
formed in 1952, succeeding to the membership of the banned 
Farmers Union. Its main purpose then was to fight East 
African Federation and white domination. The Progressive 
Party was formed in 1955 under the leadership of Mr. Mulira. 
Both these parties were active in the campaign for the 
restoration of the Kabaka, both have proclaimed a federal 
form of Government and the preservation of traditional 
forms of rule as amongst their aims. In common with the 
newer parties they press for more education, for greater 
Africanization of the Civil Service, economic opportunity 
for Africans and so on. Both oppose any imposition of East 
African Federation. 

The real difference between these two older parties is that 
the Progressive Party proclaims that while it wants self- 
government it favours a gradual transfer of power and the 
Congress demands self-government now. The Progressive 
Party makes representations about greater African elected 
representation and an Increase of African ministers, stressing 
continually the use of constitutional means in securing ad- 
vance. 

But though the Progressive Party deserves encouragement 
it has little support outside fifteen to twenty miles of Mengo 
and no real following outside Buganda at all. When it 
attacked the Lukiko on the proposed distribution of Mailo 
land, people began to take notice of it. I attended an impres- 
sively restrained, but emphatic open-air meeting on the sub- 
ject and heard a woman give a reasoned speech against the 
Lukiko proposal. Since then the Party has not been much in 
the public eye though it has been quietly active in the back- 
ground. It is not likely to get very far in the actual achieve- 
ment of self-government; it is not exciting enough to get 
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popular support. If the party lasts and the self-government 
issue is no longer active, it might have a future. 

‘There is dissatisfaction in the country. The people don’t 
like alien rule. The people whose homes are here should run 
the country.’ 

It was with these words that one of the leaders of the Con- 
gress opened our talk. I had had exactly the same kind of 
words addressed to me in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, on 
the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, by Jomo Kenyatta and 
his friends before Mau Mau in Kenya, by Dr. Jagan sitting 
under a coloured portrait of the late lamented Uncle Joe 
Stalin in British Guiana, and by others in other places as 
well. They were, of course, the words which all nationalists 
must use in these days of anti-colonialism, but they were not 
said with the intensity I had heard elsewhere and earlier, 
and I did not hear them said again in Uganda. 

‘Congress have over 500 branches and membership is in 
the hundred thousands’, he went on. ‘We could open a branch 
every day if we had time.’ These figures I took leave to doubt. 
I suspect that the officers of Congress have no very clear idea 
what their real membership is, and count in it a great many 
who do not pay subscriptions. Enquiries on my journey round 
led me to believe that the total effective membership was 
probably little over 30,000 and that at least two-thirds of these 
were in Buganda. 

The Congress was probably at its strongest at about that 
time. It had accepted the constitutional changes as a means 
for facilitating the Kabaka’s return, the part it played in the 
campaign gave it popularity and it no doubt benefited from 
some consequent benevolent neutrality from the Buganda 
traditionalists outside its ranks. ‘The Governor’s statement 
that there would be no major constitutional changes until 
1961 and that independence by that date must not be 
assumed to be a target, of course gave it a stimulus to con- 
siderable activity. 

Congress leadership stems largely from Budo and the reli- 
gious rivalries of Uganda are reflected in its rank and file. 
The Progressive Party is largely good Anglican in its leader- 
ship. On the whole Congress tends to be regarded as largely 
irreligious, particularly by the Catholic hierarchy. I heard 
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while in Uganda that this was resulting in the formation of 
a new party, and this later appeared. 

The Democratic Party is largely Catholic in its leadership 
though it claims Protestants and Muslims among its mem- 
bers. Like the other parties it is strongly in favour of direct 
elections and an immediate increase of representative mem- 
bers in the Legislature. It is not likely to be very influential, 
for apart from the fact that like the Progressive Party it is 
not exciting enough, the Baganda tend to be frightened of 
Catholics, whom they suspect of trying to disrupt the 
kingdom. 

The United Congress Party emerged from a split in the 
Uganda National Congress in July 1957. At its zenith over the 
Kabaka crisis, the latter failed to rise to the occasion and dis- 
sension among its leaders soon became apparent. Most of the 
disagreement centred on the actions of its President General, 
Mr. Musazi, who acted too independently for the liking of 
his executive committee. Most of the committee resigned 
towards the end of 1956, but did not leave the party at once. 
The break was temporarily healed by the appointment of a 
party organizer, whose activities were intended to clip Mr. 
Musazi’s wings, and the rebels rejoined. 

However, after an attempt at the end of June to constitu- 
tionalize Mr. Musazi’s position had failed, the dissidents 
walked out and early in July founded the United Congress 
Party with independence for a united Uganda as an African 
state as its main aim. Other aims were the preservation of 
the ‘kings and rulers’, universal suffrage, immediate Africani- 
zation, full African participation in the economy and an 
all-out advance to self-government. 

Though the new party is unlikely to draw many of the 
older peasant class of Baganda from the Congress, it has cer- 
tainly appealed to the more advanced younger element in the 
country and must be reckoned as the second major political 
party. Led by more capable men, it also had a good start 
with the Buganda authorities though, in view of its aims, 
conflict with the Buganda Government is sure to arise in the 
end.’ 


1 This account was brought up to date early in 1958. Early in 1959 a new 
political party, the Uganda National Movement was formed and there was a 
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It is difficult to estimate what its numerical strength is, but 
at present numbers are not as significant as they will be if 
some issue arises which attracts wide opposition to Govern- 
ment policies. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the party which proves 
to be the more popular nationalist party could in such cir- 
cumstances quickly muster anything up to half-a-million votes 
or so. Congress leaders told me in 1956 that it was the Gover- 
nor’s policy which kept nationalism in check and it was for 
this reason that they were rather ruefully against him. ‘It 
was like being led to victory by the general of the opposing 
army.’ 

vit 

Whether you approach the future of Uganda administra- 
tively, economically, socially or, above all, politically, you 
come up against the problem of Buganda. The most obvious 
thing is, of course, that Buganda is provincial and all other 
units no more than districts. I talked about the problem to 
many people, African and European, and heard a great 
variety of views. 

The Buganda Ministers received me very kindly, but did 
no more than make a prepared statement which I took as 
being the way they wanted the story of the crisis of 1953 to 
go on record. 

The ministers exculpated the Kabaka and put all the 
responsibility on the Lukiko, whose actions they defended. 
They said the Kabaka’s former difficulties were now on the 
shoulders of the Ministers, as he had become a constitutional 
monarch. Apart from this their main insistence was on the 


further split within the Uganda National Congress. Mr. Musazi defected to 
the new Uganda National Movement, which was Ied by Mr. Kamya and 
some Buganda politicians, including Mr. Mulira of the Progressive Party. 
The Uganda National Movement organized a trade boycott of non-African 
goods which led to acts of violence and intimidation against African bar- 
owners, traders and non-sympathizers, resulting in proscription of the Move- 
ment by the Protectorate Government, and the gazetting of Buganda as a 
‘disturbed area’. The leaders countered the proscription by calling the 
Movement the Uganda Freedom Movement. That, too, was immediately 
proscribed so they called it the Uganda Frecdom Convention. This time 
the Convention was proscribed and the leaders arrested with a view to 
deportation. 
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confusion between the scope of Buganda and Uganda fields 
of action and the way in which they considered the Uganda 
Government had, since the beginning of British influence, 
been allowed to intrude in Buganda affairs. 

A Catholic politician said that before the English came the 
kingdom was independent and the strongest of the lacustrine 
Bantu kingdoms; the others owed it suzerainty in varying 
degrees. Mwanga’s acceptance of Lugard’s treaty led to civil 
war between the Protestants and Catholics which weakened 
the kingdom. This then led to Mwanga’s exile and the 1900 
Agreement by which Buganda renounced suzerainty over its 
neighbours. Afterwards there was at last peace, except for 
the two world wars, to which Buganda contributed, ‘thus 
keeping obligations in the 1900 Agreement’, but the religious 
question had split the country. 

Chiefships were divided and balanced between the fol- 
lowers of the three religions. Till 1955 the Kabaka had 
always to be Protestant by usage. Now that the throne was 
constitutional the Kabaka might have any religion. So could 
the ministers, who were no longer civil servants. Since, how- 
ever, the chiefs remained civil servants, chiefships continued 
divided. 

The Baganda were a highly patriotic people and their 
patriotism was stronger than their political views. Motives of 
self-interest must be got rid of and there were six years to 
put things right: the danger was that the time might run out 
before that was achieved. Only a strong Cabinet could lift 
the Kabaka clear of the political arena so that irresponsible 
and unsuitable civil servants and intriguing politicians could 
not exploit his power and position. 

In the crisis, the Kabaka’s attitude had been that the 1900 
agreement was made when the Lukiko consisted solely of 
civil servants, but that the resolutions sent to the Governor 
had been passed by a Lukiko in which sixty members were 
representative and twenty-nine officials. Things had changed 
since 1900, said my informant, and the resolutions were too 
grave to be decided with a yes or no. They should have been 
noted and left to die a natural death. 

The deposition and return of the Kabaka represented a 
triumph of Buganda over foreign influence, but supporters 
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who upheld the Kabaka during his absence were in court 
favour and some of these were abusing their position and 
dividing the realm. Court favourites got posts and were ofh- 
cious, ignorant and obstructive. Muslims and Catholics felt 
their best men were being left behind and high posts were 
filled by Budonian Protestants. Religious differentiation 
seemed also to extend to the Protectorate Government. Pro- 
testant ex-ministers and saza chiefs got appointments in the 
Protectorate Government when they left Buganda Govern- 
ment posts, but Catholics were left behind. 

He said good professional chiefs were the answer. ‘They 
would rely on disinterested advice and present suspicions 
would pass. Traditionally, however, there had to be someone 
in Uganda to give orders. The whole hierarchy was based on 
this. The Kabakaship and democracy were not incompatible 
because Kabaka and people were one, but you could not look 
on the Buganda Government as local government in the 
English sense. 

Another Buganda politician said that the Baganda had a 
religious feeling, a national feeling and political feeling. The 
general target was self-government and these feelings influ- 
enced it. ‘But unless you get rid of tribalism nothing can be 
achieved.’ 

His view was that all the mistakes had stemmed from 
British actions and arose from the different agreements which 
had started separatism. Since then the actions of district com- 
missioners had encouraged separatist tendencies though 
always any development, social, political, religious or com- 
mercial, started from Buganda. 

Was Uganda to be unitary or federal? Obviously, he said, 
the constitution must be worked out by the people them- 
selves. All political parties originate from Buganda, are 
mostly led by Baganda and all preach self-government, their 
manner of thinking being influenced by looks at Egypt and 
India, and leading to some sort of republicanism. ‘But to 
most of us and to most of them in their inner thoughts, re- 
publicanism is impossible: it would lead to the destruction 
of the soul of Uganda, not only Buganda. The removal of 
our thrones would lead to a sense of utter loss and discontent. 
They give us our stability. Probably the only kind of central 
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legislature possible would be something like the United 
Nations. It could be based on counties,’ he said, ‘and such 
a body would in time learn whether to unite or carry on 
as at present.’ 

Unity, he said, was not possible at present. You couldn't 
unite Buganda and Bunyoro without settling the lost counties 
problem. Nor could you keep Buganda marking time while 
others—Karamoja in the extreme—caught up. 

He ended by saying that the Kabaka was finding increasing 
popularity in the east and ‘pole pole (Swahili for ‘going 
gently’) we shall become one family. We want to be in the 
Commonwealth.’ 

One of those who had ideas about the unitary state made 
three basic assumptions about it. Firstly, he said, fear of 
federation with other East African territories would continue, 
though there was a perfectly genuine desire for really good 
neighbourly relations with Kenya, if they could feel sure that 
Kenya would not try to achieve federation. 

Secondly, almost everybody felt that Uganda should be an 
entirely African state. No one thought any more about parity 
of Africans with Europeans and Asians, and they did not 
think much about the safeguards either, because no one 
wanted to oppress minorities. This was not a question of 
African domination, it was that the idea of an African state 
was inherent in the traditional political thinking of the 
region. ‘The third thing was that people in the state who were 
not African in origin should be Africanized. ‘There would 
be white Africans. There should not continue to be seats 
reserved for other races in the Legislature. 

In all this he thought that it would at least be difficult to 
avoid Buganda hegemony. The difficulties, my Buganda in- 
formant thought, lay mainly in the western province. 

He thought the Legislature of the future ought to have 
two houses. ‘The country would be headed by a president. 
You could not neglect the rulers at present, but even the 
Kabaka might prove a white elephant in the long run. 

Another informant believed that a Prime Minister would 
eventually come out of the Legislature who would be accept- 
able whatever his tribe, but that the kings would remain, 
with an English Governor-General as the only solution. ‘We 
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have the greatest respect for the English throne and would 
prefer a Queen’s representative.’ 

Another who thought the Kabakaship would wane said 
that the gradual rise of popular consciousness made things 
move that way. In 1955 the Lukiko became more powerful 
than the Kabaka, but the result of the new constitutional 
arrangement was that, although the Kabaka sentiment was 
strong, the constitutional position would prevail. “We have a 
devotion to the Kabaka because he stood firm in our interests: 
if he had played with the Governor we should all have been 
against him. If he died tomorrow, a new Kabaka would not 
have the influence which the present one has due to what 
happened to him.’ 

‘Kabaka’, he said, ‘means something thrown and caught. 
His titles signify that he is and has everything, but people 
no longer depend on the Kabaka for land or jobs. He is no 
longer the source of everything.’ 

At the other extreme was a pessimistic view, probably 
unique to the speaker. He held that tradition was so strong 
that new ideas could not succeed. Yet the tradition was in 
decay and poverty was the main contributing factor to the 
new nationalism. Everybody was looking for more pay, not 
for the good of the country; when they got the pay, he said, 
they became stooges. The old-time chief was popular because 
he was not paid: he got presents from others, but he gave 
and gave. A chief must give, and a Kabaka must give. The 
people had no use for chiefs who were civil servants because 
all civil servants were believed to look to their own interests 
and to neglect the people’s welfare. Psychologically the tribal 
African was unfit to be paid and the tribal outlook was still 
deeply rooted. Even the Christian religion had not altered 
it a lot. 

The British were trying to push democracy; it might have 
a chance if there were a real middle-class, but, although there 
was an economic middle-class, the people were not middle- 
class minded. So they were sitting on the fence. In Buganda 
they had accepted representatives in the Lukiko, but it was 
because they were only there for five years and were not re- 
garded as a permanency. Certainly when self-government 
came the first thing to go to the wall would be democracy and 
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that would be because it was against tradition. ‘When the 
English go’, he concluded, ‘there will be civil war. ‘Then I 
expect the Indians will come to protect their nationals.’ 

There is a lot of harking back in all this, but it does show 
that comparatively little impact has yet been made on tradi- 
tional thinking in Buganda. One authoritative European in- 
formant emphasized the extent to which Buganda still dwelt 
in the past. The kingdom had made such swift progress in 
modernizing itself—wheels, for instance, had made all the 
difference—yet the Baganda were still ninety-nine per cent 
traditional. The strife between Catholics and Protestants and 
Muslims still went on and fed their ‘hill’ spirit. Christianity, 
said some, had had an early success, but the influence of 
Anglicanism had been affected by the deportation of the 
Kabaka. Although the church leaders had not been involved, 
there had been a revulsion from Christianity when the ord1- 
nary people saw that they were not getting the Kabaka back. 
It had resulted in a swing back to paganism which was all 
part of the cry, ‘Away with the whites’. It brought out the 
very narrow margin between the old and the new. The train- 
ing college at Nsamizi was on the site of the shrine of Busam- 
ize, the spirit of culture of old Buganda. Seventeen witches 
were killed in Buganda in 1955. 

vit 

The night before I left I had my last talk with a nationalist 
leader. He too spoke of the way the Governor’s policy frus- 
trated nationalist expansion and said that a policy to federate 
Uganda with Kenya and Tanganyika could immediately 
bring about an overwhelming movement for independence. 

‘But between you and me I should be sorry to see it 
happen’, he said, jabbing at the table with a pencil. ‘It would 
wreck the friendship with the British which Uganda needs 
and it would wreck sensible development.’ He looked up and 
out. ‘Of course, in years to come, in the future we can’t see 
yet, things may be different. When race no longer counts in 
Kenya and Europeans have forgotten about domination, when 
Tanganyika is further advanced and united, it would be 
natural for the three to unite. It would be no affront to our 
feelings in these conditions.’ 
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If certain ‘organs’ interested in East Africa would ‘pipe 
down’ on this subject, federation might come nearer. 


a * * * * 


Sunday, 1st July. As we parted at the airport Nathan 
handed me a scrap of paper on which he had written ‘6,224 
miles’. It was quite a long way for two people to have travelled 
together and | had seen more of Nathan than of any other 
individual person in Uganda. I think the regret with which 
we parted was mutual. 

We followed the Nile into the Sudan. In the sunset the 
river was a shining, gilded strip laid across the desert, now 
dark with fast falling night. Uganda, it seemed, was slipping 
back into fairy-land. 

It will, I fancy, always remain something of a fairy-land for 
me. But nothing can alter the fact that for two months I was 
part of it, and that I am now very conscious of its reality, 
very aware that its happiness and its fate matter. 
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27. THE ELIXIR OF NATIONHOOD 


: 

\ \ E have now journeyed together round the ‘terrestrial 
paradise’ (to quote the paper the young lady was reading in 
the Underground), and what we have learnt may well stimu- 
late us to form our own opinions of the progress Uganda Is 
making to nationhood. 

The elixir of nationhood is a brew which contains many 
ingredients and one philosopher's prescription will not be 
the same as another’s. In the case of Uganda they will all 
have to include two ingredients—the people as they were 
shaped and the Western impact. 

Climate and other geographical factors do much to shape a 
people and must have a certain constant effect. Uganda has an 
equable climate, so, over most of it, heat does not limit human 
activity. This is only limited by rainfall seasons and ulti- 
mately rain is the life-blood. Since it is adequate for sub- 
sistence crops and there is no thermal stimulus to activity, 
people need only sit and watch their crops grow. The only 
stimulus to further activity is a higher standard of living, 
which has to be artificially induced. In time, of course, popu- 
lation pressure may provide another. 

Clearly their climate and the all-purpose nature of the 
banana made life very easy for the lake-shore dwellers and 
gave them leisure, but they became a remarkable people. 
Others remarkable in East Africa are the Kikuyu and the 
Chagga, and the fact that all of them live in a rolling country 
on fertile red earth, with water, at an altitude of four to 
six thousand feet, suggests that such an environment makes 
also for receptivity and an ability to adapt useful influences 
to their needs. All of them now make a good thing out of 
cash crops. All of them have responded noticeably to the 
stimulating influences of Christianity and the Western way 
of life; it is worth noting that these came to them from a 
fertile climate though with different thermal conditions. 

These lakeside people had also absorbed the influences I 
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have called Hamitic which gave them their kingdom organi- 
zation. Presumably their environment offered also a fertile 
soil—a country sufficiently open for cattle and for a cult which 
came, so far as we can judge, from an open but not infertile 
region. It was certainly this influence which made early 
travellers note the Baganda as civilized; although there was 
much savagery as well, that has been the case in the past with 
other civilized peoples, even in Europe. In Buganda as in 


Bahima herdsman 


Europe, there was no particular emphasis on blood. This 
seems to belong to the deep, more sinister forest as was the 
case with some of the fetish-worshipping people of West 
Africa. In central America I learnt something of this impor- 
tance of blood among Amerindians, and D. H. Lawrence 
wrote of ‘the curious radical opposition of the Indian to the 
thing we call the spirit ... which. . . is the quality of our 
civilization’, in Guatemala, and Aldous Huxley, quoting him, 
speaks of the ‘natural and spontaneous flowering’ of blood 
among such people being ‘hatred of the spirit’. An educated 
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West African friend told me he believed that ‘if your fetish 
liked blood, you never get it out of your system’. 

None of the people of Uganda suffer from ‘the hopeless 
psychological squalor and stuffiness’ which Huxley attributes 
to those who ‘have not reached the spiritual and mental stage 
of consciousness’ and this marks them as an innately civilized 
people. 

Of the Lacustrines, the Ankole, with their strong mixture 
of Hamitic cattle culture, are much to be commended and 
are perhaps the most worthy people in the Protectorate. The 
Toro are rather different; their rulers are markedly different 
from the aristocratic Bahima cattle owners, and the ‘Toro are 
generally held to be idle. 

The people in the north are very different from the lakeside 
Bantu. Although they are pastoral people, their soil is fertile 
and they have largely taken to cultivation and are therefore 
probably now more susceptible to Western influences than 
formerly. None of these wore clothes like the Lacustrines 
when the British came, but they are noted for always giving 
a straight answer. The Baganda, it is frequently said, never 
will, and they have a wide reputation for slyness, with banana- 
eating, beer drinking, bicycle riding, Bible reading and over- 
addiction to sex among their main characteristics. Similar 
things have been said of quick absorbers of the West before. 
Certainly the Baganda are a sophisticated people and very 
self-confident, but their pride in their past and their achieve- 
ments seem still limited by the narrow bounds of their 
ancient seclusion; perhaps therefore they tend to regard them- 
selves as a Herrenvolk and thus fail to grasp the complexities 
of the modern situation. 


1 

One aspect of Africa which affects the character and capabilli- 
ties of all those who live there is manifested by the speed 
with which the bush can reclaim its own, even a busy market- 
place, if left alone. The inexorable, consuming nature of the 
‘bush’ is the personification, if that is not too fanciful, of the 
essential tropical Africa. 

It exhibits itself in other ways. The prodigality with which 
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nature produces and wastes life in Africa is perhaps as great 
as, or greater than in the sea. From this prodigality and waste, 
not even man is an exception. If insects are super-abundant, 
so are the parasites which infect them, and if man was not 
fertile, and endowed with the instinct for fertility, he would 
long have ceased to exist. Infantile mortality was enormous 
in Africa, owing largely to the parasites borne by the insects, 
and African man seemed as philosophic about this loss as the 
lower forms of life are insensitive to it. Sir Winston Churchill 
felt this potent Africa in his African Journey in 1908 and 
refers to it frequently. 

The Western and African reactions to this Africa are very 
different. ‘The African, part of it all, comes to terms. His idea 
of time is also much less precise than ours. 

The Westerner will have none of this. He regards Africa 
as a challenge. For him there is no making terms. ‘I get the 
greatest kick out of seeing bulldozers and graders at work’, 
said Carly of Finchley at Mbale. But the European has to 
watch out, for ‘Africa’ can be most cunning and insidious. 
‘Africa’ 1s no doubt also responsible for a lack of inventive- 
ness and aesthetic appreciation amongst Africans. This can 
be stimulated by education or, in the case of Europeans, 
blunted by surrender. 

Diet has long been a factor which has contributed to the 
character of man in Africa, but the researches of Dr. Hugh 
Trowell in East Africa have done much to point the way to 
combat its effects. His conclusions stem from his discovery 
of the nature of Kwashiorkor, the protein deficiency disease. 
Bananas, cassava and other starchy staples have little pro- 
tein—nitrogen—containing substances which build body 
cells. 

Few Africans get enough calories—their ‘idleness’ and list- 
lessness in children is calorie saving. People who lack calories 
and proteins do not, as history shows, build civilizations. The 
few tropical civilizations are to be found in countries where 
people eat beans, peas, lentils, fish and so on. Beans and peas, 
for example, account for the footballers and athletes of Acholi 
and Lango; rice and maize for Indian and Aztec civilization. 
Modern conditions mean calories can be stored in the tropics 
and children given protein-rich food. When the practice has 
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become commonplace there will be something else new and 
startling out of Africa. 


111 
Now let us look at the other large ingredient of the elixir, 
the Western impact. This is to some extent a stock mixture, 
at any rate it varies less than the native growth to which it Is 


applied. We can at least look at ‘the directions on the bottle’. 
In 1948, a ministerial pronouncement said: 


‘The central purpose of British colonial policy is simple. It is to 
guide the people of the colonies to responsible self-government in 
the British Commonwealth in conditions which ensure to the people 
concerned both a fair standard of living and freedom from 
oppression from any quarter.’ 


There was nothing particularly new about this; it expressed 
a process which started with the first colonies and which, 
despite policies of one period or another, has continued, for 
it 1s instinct in British ideas of freedom and government. Its 
application was not deliberate of old, but empirical. ‘There 
are limitations implicit in each phrase of the statement, which 
affect the results of its application and make some of their 
consequences virtually inevitable. 

Guides can only lead in the paths they know themselves 
and teach those things of which they have knowledge. It 
follows therefore that those who have guided people in 
Uganda have done so in a distinctively British way and taught 
British things. Sixty years of this in Uganda necessarily means 
that much has a British stamp. Obviously this has important 
consequences 1n many fields—language, law, business, sport 
and even religion. 

In these days it is not necessary to labour the point that 
colonial peoples do not like being guided by someone else to 
a goal which they now consider is already theirs by right. 
History has shown that people like to feel they have fought 
for independence: recent experience goes to show that amour- 
propre may be equally satisfied by negotiation. Until this 
method can be used, British colonial administration is bene- 
volent despotism or paternalism, but it has always tried to 
use as much of the form and spirit of democracy as it could. 
It is really applied democracy. As far as practicable the 
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freedoms under the law, and other benefits which democracy 
ensures for us have been applied to Uganda. A nationalist 
once said to me, ‘We want self-government, but we want it in 
such a way that we keep the freedoms we have had during 
the Colonial period.’ The instillation of these freedoms is 
itself a stimulus to a pressure for independence and a dislike 
of being guided. 

Probably British ways of thought do not necessarily make 
as much impression as British methods of doing things. Such 
things as tolerance, a readiness for compromise, a spirit of 
voluntary service, a social sense, commonly associated with 
the British and indispensable in making British democracy 
work, perhaps make less impact than one might hope. 

Nowadays there is a conscious and deliberate effort to put 
across the British way of life in considerable detail. I doubted 
sometimes whether this or that reform could reasonably be 
expected to take root or be a natural graft on Uganda ways 
of thinking. A D.C., for instance, showed me a circular which 
said that native courts were too apt to regard such things as 
woundings as a matter for making the assailant pay compen- 
sation to the person he had wounded and not as an offence 
against the peace to be punished. There seems no essential 
reason in a case like this to try to impose a foreign concept 
which has not caught on yet. However, there is unavoidably 
a strong limitation in the case of all foreign impacts. Though 
the British are by nature empirical in their methods, the 
ordinary practitioner in the field is not usually sufficiently 
empathetical in his approach to work out whether what works 
in his own case is equally likely to work for someone else. 

However, although seeing things through the eyes of others 
is indispensable, nothing much would be achieved if the end 
is not purposefully pursued. As the statement shows this must 
necessarily entail reaching a stage in which the citizens regard 
themselves as fellows with equal rights and duties. They must 
have a real determination to govern themselves democratic- 
ally in order to preserve the freedoms which have been 
handed on to them. The extent to which they value them 
determines the reality of their desire for Commonwealth 
membership. The statement also makes clear that to be 
effectively independent a Commonwealth nation must have 
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developed its potential enough to support its citizens reason- 
ably and be able to stand up for itself and not allow one 
section of its population to oppress another. 

Obviously the policy also presupposes a healthy national 
spirit in a country, with its citizens giving it their undivided 
loyalty. Moreover, a reasonable proportion of them must have 
acquired a certain degree of Western civilization. Reliance on 
reason and the possession of a sense of values largely mark 
the difference between the really civilized man and the pre- 
judiced man, the mere technician and the primitive. A civi- 
lized man needs many other qualities besides a critical reason- 
ing spirit, and the tolerance which flows from it, but if he 
has not got these he will lack appreciation of what is 
significant. 

Peoples who have a critical spirit and tolerance are not only 
fit for independence, but need it. It is only independent 
people who can choose what they need of the Western contri- 
bution and of their own heritage. We are inevitably handi- 
capped in assessing the value of the latter, if only because the 
African genius and the European are essentially different and 
the choice must be made by them because it is they who will 
use what they choose. As independent people they can make 
their own contribution to the world. Our main task, there- 
fore, is to help them to the point at which they can preserve 
independence. But we should not expect the new civilization 
to be western. History shews that all it takes from the west 
will become its own. 
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$ 
HE Cohen policy did not start in a void. It was a method 
of applying that colonial policy which we have been consider- 
ing, characterized by detail of planning and intensity of 
application. It was thus a turning-point in Uganda history, 
and people will talk about ‘before Cohen’ and ‘after Cohen’ 


for a very long time. 
Cohen described the policy which he and his colleagues 
had pursued in his last address to the Legislative Council: 


‘It has been the first aim to help the people of the country prepare 
themselves for the great responsibilities which lie ahead. We have 
done this by education and training in its widest sense; by steadily 
improving the medical and health services so as to increase the fit- 
ness of the people; by enlarged schemes for vocational and pro- 
fessional training; through the community development programme; 
and above all by giving more and more people increased responsi- 
bilities both centrally and in the native authorities throughout the 
country.... At the same time it has been our aim to raise the stan- 
dard of living, the national income and the revenue by the steady 
and vigorous development of our natural resources. ... 

‘Equally we have aimed at developing political institutions, giving 
due honour and regard, and full part to play, to the native govern- 
ments and African authorities, while at the same time building up 
a strong central Government increasingly manned by local people... . 
These are the three prongs of our policy; social and educational, 
economic and political. They are completely interdependent and 
none of the three parts of our policy could succeed without the other 
two. Without economic development resources would not be avail- 
able to expand the services of Government or to build up the 
political institutions. Without social and educational expansion. 
trained and vigorous men and women would not be forthcoming to 
operate these institutions or to take part in its economic life. Neither 
social nor economic development could go forward effectively with- 
out central and local political institutions fitted to the needs of a 
developing country.’ 


He then gave a description of achievement. It was too long 
a report even to be summarized in a book like this, but 
it leaves one full of astonishment that so much could have 
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been achieved over every field of Uganda’s life in the short 
period of five years. 

His object was to ensure a sound future for the country by 
forestalling the irresponsible clamour of a destructive 
nationalism and giving the people every encouragement to 
make themselves into an effective nation by co-operating 
together in constructive effort. Since nationalism wants every- 
thing at once, his aim was to outpace it and produce rapid 
results, and the consequence was a campaign of development 
which must be the most remarkable undertaken in any free- 
world dependent territory. 

It was in every sense a continuation of what had been 
achieved in the past fifty years, though it may well be con- 
sidered an attempt to speed up evolutionary processes. Sir 
John Hall’s economic development had, of course, been an 
entirely new development and Cohen’s policy particularly 
depended on that. The results of the period may be that 
Uganda reaches nationhood better prepared than most 
dependencies, or that its inhabitants become a problem 
people; which depends now as much on themselves as on 
those who will still influence their affairs in the meantime. 

7 
The economic issue 1s whether Uganda can afford to pay for 
the social services planned, at the speed attempted. 

Uganda’s total capital expenditure for 1955-60 will be 
£51 million, a considerable increase on the development pro- 
gramme as originally cast: this indicates the Government's 
continuing confidence in the country’s capacities and pros- 
pects, though it does not eliminate the inherent risks in its 
great reliance on cotton and coffee. 

These risks may vary. Uganda’s sales of cotton to India at 
present suffer from America’s give-away prices in the same 
market—part of the programme for economic aid to under- 
developed countries. Most of Uganda's coffee goes to Europe 
where French colonial coffee now has disadvantages over 
coffee coming from countries not associated with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. More serious is the South 
American coffee surplus. 

Of course, as problems arise, answers are often found and 
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Uganda is trying to broaden its range of goods for sale and 
starting to develop new industries. In the long run its 
economy looks like being soundly based. It may have a period 
of temporary embarrassment and no doubt Britain would 
then help, for that could mean the difference between success 
and failure. 
118 

Cohen's idea was to draw political activity and interest to 
the centre, so the Legislature was given the form of a West- 
minster without its nature. It was rather like giving a boy his 
father’s suit and letting him get used to it while growing 
into It. 

Not that there were no politics before, but they were con- 
centrated at the ‘local’ level, and were particularly marked 
in Buganda. The Kabaka crisis gave fresh impetus to 
Buganda national politics, but I think Buganda obuntubu- 
lamu—‘The most respected behaviour of a human being’— 
led in the end to increased acceptance of the Cohen policy. 
The desire that it should succeed was not dispelled by criti- 
cisms of it or by Buganda’s present incapacity to see beyond 
its traditional outlook. 

Although Cohen believed on the strongest practical 
grounds in the idea of the unitary state, he recognized that 
its achievement would not be easy, and was pretty sure that 
at present most people would plump for a federation. His 
principal instrument for creating interest in the centre was 
the new Legislature, which is to have a very impressive home, 
of which he laid the foundation stone before he left—unfor- 
tunately not on a hill. He also took steps to speed up the 
preparation of Africans for higher civil service posts, helped 
Makerere, started new secondary schools, encouraged sport 
and expanded broadcasting. 

The development of these influences may also assist direct 
elections to the Legislature to create a greater sense of pro- 
prietary interest in central government. This may take time, 
for it does not yet seem certain that essential features in the 
psychology of vote-using are well implanted in the African 
mind. Many want it, but that is largely because they have 
been led to believe that it is a necessary part of Westernism. 
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People with a tribal outlook, however advanced otherwise, 
are not individual-minded. Tribes have much more of a cor- 
porate mind and that has nothing to do with being primitive. 
Things seem safer to them that way. In Buganda the mystique 
perhaps repels the idea of the franchise more positively. 

In towns where many people are detribalized and have 
become individuals, the franchise may be more meaningful, 
especially if voters are educated enough to be discriminating, 
but, generally speaking, it would seem that inner feelings 
can only really give way as democratic processes become better 
appreciated intellectually. Obviously voters in Africa are in 
a very different position from European voters. Perhaps ex- 
perience at elections in the Gold Coast in 1956 and Kenya in 
1957 show the abiding influence of tribalism. The general 
verdict of history is, however, that tribalism eventually fades 
away, and certainly political leaders are already claiming that 
only elections will cause greater interest in the centre. 

Politics and greater responsibility in the kingdoms and 
tribes, however, provide a strong counter pull to attempts to 
attract this interest. Cohen realized that encouragement of a 
larger nationalism would have no chance of success if it were 
not built on the natural foundations of the existing smaller 
ones. There is necessarily a conflict between the two, which 
would in any event take a long time to resolve, but to try to 
destroy local nationalism would have been fatal to the whole 
policy. In this conflict between local and central sentiments 
Buganda, as so often, interposes a considerable obstacle. 

Large numbers of Baganda would certainly like to unite 
Uganda under the rule of Buganda, but even if they could 
adopt an attitude likely to remove the deep-felt grievance 
of the Banyoro and calm the fears of others; even if they had 
an Alfred the Great for Kabaka, it is not likely that such a 
dream could be achieved at this date. Apart from this, 
Buganda remains so large that its institutions appear more 
as a rival of central institutions. I even wondered sometimes 
whether some Baganda did not think that in time they could 
dominate the central Legislature. 

Cohen himself felt that it would not be easy for Buganda 
to accept central government and that the time when it might 
do so was not yet even in sight. 
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The influence Buganda exercises on the other kingdoms 
and tribes also operates against centralization, partly through 
fear and partly through Buganda’s success. The ‘congeries of 
states’ policy and ‘Bugandization’ of their administration en- 
couraged their innate local nationalisms, and the new policy 
of building up democracy at local and central level has un- 
avoidably strengthened their feelings of independence. It is 
very doubtful if what is officially regarded as ‘local govern- 
ment’ is in fact so regarded by the kingdoms or even the 
tribes themselves. In cases where the district councils are of 
mixed peoples tribal antagonisms persist and common 
interests do not unite. Moreover, there are, as I was told on 
arrival, two quite different approaches to ‘local government’: 
that in the townships is recognized as British in concept, the 
rest 1s built on the Buganda idea. Psychologically the foun- 
dations remain whatever modification the superstructure has 
undergone. All this would lead one to suppose that unitary- 
state mindedness and the disappearance of small nationalisms 
is a long way off. 

It also emphasizes the need there will be for safeguards, 
such as a second chamber, when Uganda becomes sufficiently 
unitary-state minded. There will have to be some safeguards 
for racial minorities too, and though this is being resisted 
because Lacustrine Africans cannot psychologically accept 
anything less than the common roll, they may not want to 
jeopardize the speed of political advance by rejecting a com- 
promise. A great deal depends on whether habits of thought 
can develop sufficiently to accept the planned outcome. 

One thing of which Uganda is happily, refreshingly free is 
colour feeling. There is no glorification of being black, no 
bitterness of anti-white feeling. I attribute this largely to the 
feelings about race of the Lacustrine Bantu undisturbed by 
a strong white settler element. 

Europeans do not cause any particular heart-burnings in 
Uganda as a community, if only because they are almost all 
birds of passage and provide necessary skills. The feelings 
about Asians are, as we have seen, different, but I think that 
they will die down as Africans become more established in 
authority and that their usefulness will be tacitly accepted. 
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There is a general admission that both Europeans and Asians 
can become citizens if they wish. 
1U 

The speed of educational and other social development, great 
as it is, is if anything less than the popular demand, and the 
accelerated educational scheme in the Gold Coast showed 
what can be achieved without immediately perceptible harm. 
There is little doubt that the spread of education in Africa 
lagged for years to an extent greater than ought to have been 
tolerated, but whether you can cram education in its broadest 
sense into individuals at more than a certain speed is another 
question. 

Africa is in danger of contenting itself with a good deal 
less than mediocrity. Faulty ideas of what civilization entails 
are being implanted. This may well be apparent in the stan- 
dards of the Civil Service when rapid Africanization over- 
takes its higher levels. At the bottom I often felt doubts 
whether some of the community development was developing 
a genuine spirit of voluntary service to the community and 
whether short citizenship courses did not result in a low 
standard of values. Too much Westernization and too great 
a speed is being demanded, though both may be unavoidable 
when the pressure for them is so great. 

There is a world of difference between the kind of teaching 
which was given everywhere before the war and that which 
is given now. The old colonial administrators are not all to 
be dismissed as reactionaries; many of them had a clear idea 
of what civilization and evolution entailed. Nowadays we 
tend at best to be left with the spirit of colonial development 
and welfare. 

One does not see much insistence on civilization in our 
nation-building today. In Uganda itself, as must have been 
evident, it is the missionaries who most fear that it is being 
overlooked. Cohen, addressing the International Catholic 
Conference at Kisubi in 1953, referred to Uganda as a 
country with very great hopes of a rich, Christian, African 
civilization. Missionaries, teachers, Government servants were 
here for one purpose only, ‘to help forward the African people 
of this country’. 
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All endeavours in education would be ‘of little or no value 
if the things of the spirit were forgotten and if education is 
treated simply as a materialistic process of training men and 
women for particular work or professions, forgetting their 
education as men and women’. 

‘Vain’, he quoted, ‘is the builder's toil if the house is not 
of the Lord’s building.’ 

Spiritual objectives and cultural principles are not, how- 
ever, things which can be quickly attained and yet people not 
practised in them are likely to be left with little more than a 
patent brand of synthetic democracy. Can this be avoided in 
this age with nationalist pressure and a materialistic outlook? 

This can be said: most people in Uganda believe in the 
policy, and continuing stability probably depends a lot on its 
continuance. It is an exciting policy which engages the emo- 
tions and these, as we know in Africa and elsewhere, can lead 
to all sorts of trouble if they are not pleasurably and con- 
tentedly engaged. My own impression is that the gap between 
the traditionally minded and those who think in Western 
ways is still so large that the period of holding the balance 
until the latter outweigh the former is likely to be too long 
for comfort. ‘Too many people are trying to tip the scales in 
favour of too early independence and more will continually 
be doing so. 


U 


Success in Uganda means a friendly Uganda. Afro-Asian 
countries today mostly have a neutralist outlook, but I felt 
that Uganda had a conscious acknowledgement of its need 
for Britain as an ally and protector, though not so much as a 
ruler. Buganda is historically conscious of having invited 
Britain to come because she needed protection and there are 
many people in Uganda who are also conscious of the fact 
that its geographical position makes its friends still necessary. 
Uganda, I was told, wants friendly relations with Kenya if 
only because of access to Mombasa. It does not want the risk 
of closer acquaintance with South African (and Central 
African) influences. It does not want Egyptian influences. It 
does not want India intervening to save the Indians. It knows 
that Britain’s belief and outlook is not racist. 
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The influence of Ghana on Uganda is merely to en- 
courage the desire for independence; it does not make it feel 
neutralist. I think Uganda would be actively friendly and 
perhaps more Commonwealth-minded than many African 
countries. I do not think it will want Britain far away now 
or in the future. What it wants is to find a way out of its 
internal stresses and to advance consistently and as quickly 
as possible from ‘colonial’ status. A great deal seems, there- 
fore, to me to depend on pursuing a policy which will avoid 
frustrations and bring Uganda to independence at the time 
when she knows she can stand on her own feet and still wants 
Britain as a friend. 
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“be British may guide peoples to self-government, but 
that can be far short of real nationhood. Almost everywhere 
people in Uganda speak of self-government and we have seen 
that often they mean quite different things. The desire of 
many for self-government for their own particular kingdom, 
or tribe, is generally referred to indifferently, though I think 
misleadingly, as ‘tribalism’. 

Tribalism is largely a matter of blood: tribal fetishes are 
peculiarly the focus, or emanation, of people of the same 
blood; their magic does not extend to others. Tribes are 
generally exclusive and cannot absorb others not of the blood. 
The tribe has a corporate mind. The Acholi present a good 
example of the vigorous up-and-coming tribe. 

In Buganda the mystique has permitted different racial 
elements to be absorbed. The incomers from old Bunyoro, 
themselves already mixed, absorbed the people they found 
into their community and gradually absorbed others too. The 
process still goes on, for instance with Banyaruanda immi- 
grants. Buganda nationalism is much more like the European 
kind, based on common language and culture and with ‘a 
complete and elaborate polity’. In growing strength the 
Baganda developed an imperialism which was itself a mani- 
festation of their expanding nationalism, and created a 
greater Buganda of other peoples whom they did not absorb, 
but ruled. 

Buganda is therefore in many respects a true nation rather 
than a tribe and I think that probably the other Lacustrine 
Bantus are also more nation-minded than tribal-minded, vary- 
ing only in vigour of outlook and action. 

There is no doubt, however, that nowadays in each of the 
‘small peoples’ of Uganda there is a strong group or patriotic 
feeling, whether they be the kingdoms of the Lacustrine 
Bantus or Nilotic tribes. This is at the root of their fear of 
Ganda domination. They are more conscious of their group 
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feelings because of the example of Buganda as the successful 
‘small people’ and because so much has been done to extend 
the Buganda system to them in the past. They have not all 
wanted to copy the Buganda system. The Jonam, for example, 
do not like the Uganda chief system: the Teso want a presi- 
dent rather than a king. 


1 
In favouring federation I think most people have in mind 
some kind of Africanized central government, rather on the 
present model, which would interfere less in local affairs and 
yet be as effective in preventing Buganda from overrunning 
the rest as the British. 

The common sentiment which stirs Africa and Asia is not 
so much the desire to belong to nations, as to be free of alien 
rule. The nationalist idea comes with the educated minority, 
supported by those in whom a little education has stirred 
much discontent. It comes largely as the only practical means 
of securing the freedom and as providing a means to power. 

Cohen spoke of nationalism in a broadcast a few months 
after he had left Uganda. ‘Nationalism, of its nature, is often 
impatient, and often speaks with exaggeration and of course 
this gets the publicity in the press. I hold no brief whatsoever 
for wild statements and extremist attitudes, but the fact that 
these occur should not mislead us into thinking that national- 
ism is an immoderate thing in itself. 

‘Nationalism in the sense I mean is something without 
which you do not achieve nationhood. We in Britain, who 
achieved it long ago, may sometimes forget that it is the 
cement you need to build a country. We clearly cannot accept 
extremist views, but if we do not succeed in working with the 
nationalists—and this could be their fault as well as ours— 
then we shall lose the advantage of something which can not 
only be a constructive force in the social and economic 
spheres, but also an important unifying force politically.’ 

The spirit of a Uganda-wide nationalism is at present little 
developed: neither the type which grew up in Europe, nor 
that which manifested itself in the Gold Coast. Differences 
arising from people’s environments and histories, do not 
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always produce the same results when the freedom bug gets 
active. | 

The Uganda nationalist parties are so far only token repre- 
sentations of the now classic form of colonial nationalism. It 
is of course irrelevant to point to the wilder utterances and 
speak of the irresponsibility, the hostility to Government and 
the inadequacy of some of the leaders of parties such as these 
as evidence of their ultimate incapacity. Reference to their 
plotting, to the fact that some of their leaders have been 
jailed for violence, sedition, intimidation, misappropriation 
of funds, are misleading. Much the same thing was said, in 
their time, of the suffragettes, the Irish and Indian nationalists, 
and all these things are true of the C.P.P. which, among the 
plaudits of the world, led Ghana to independence. 

To take this line of criticism is to fail to understand either 
the nature or the need of a colonial nationalist party. No such 
party can expect support if it does not adopt an anti-colonialist 
and fairly extreme line in its propaganda. 

At present the political parties of Uganda support the 
‘small nationalisms’ because they are so strong and do not 
preclude unity in shaking off colonial rule. Nevertheless, 
despite their present advocacy of federalism, I think their 
desire is to be Uganda-minded. To achieve a unitary state, 
however, requires much more than an artificially induced 
anti-colonialism: that alone is not nationalism. At the present 
time you do not feel in Uganda as you did in the Gold Coast 
that the desire for independence has become an irritant. 
There is a great sense of hurry, but it is a hurry more to get 
fit for independence. Sentiment is much more in favour of a 
federal state than a unitary one, but there is little sense of 
final commitment to the form of government when inde- 
pendence is achieved. However if its political parties are to 
contribute to the unity of Uganda in the face of strong local 
loyalties, it is probably only a party like the Uganda National 
Congress or the United Congress Party which will achieve it. 
During the last two years most influential leaders of political 
parties have put more emphasis on this demand for direct 
elections and universal suffrage and expressed opposition to 
Buganda traditionalism, which is now to some extent on the 
defensive. 
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It is something that many people realize that they ought to 
feel Uganda nationals, even if as yet inner mystical feelings 
prevent them. Mystical feelings about one’s country are not 
to be despised and surely most genuine nations have some- 
thing of the same sort which unites them: it is not enough 
that it should be merely practical politics. Our own history 
shows, however, that you can have both. 

What perhaps is most needed is some thorough heart- 
searching by Buganda. If the Baganda want to continue to 
qualify as one of the most civilized peoples of Africa, they 
will have to learn that a spirit of give and take is at least as 
important as pride in old traditions, and to perceive that by 
cultivating the one they do not lose the other. If they can’t, 
they may well become the black Malans of Africa. The real 
test of their capacity to develop further is the extent to which 
they can understand the complexity of the modern situation 
which cannot be met within the traditional framework. Ad- 
justment and compromise are indispensable. In any case they 
will have to recognize that economic development will quickly 
force upon them cultural changes which they may not like 
and it would be wise for them to adjust their ideas to this 
inescapable fact, which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
colonial rule. 

Moreover, there is always the factor of power-seeking 
among individuals, which is even more noticeable in an 
evolving community than in ones like ours. The intelligentsia 
are limited in numbers, and quality, for the ambitious tend 
to be more numerous and less scrupulous. I have much 
emphasized the mystique which struck me so much and 
which is to be found not only among the simple folk but in 
high quarters. Some no doubt exploit it to their own ad- 
vantage: some may have rejected it and have not replaced it 
with intellectual patriotism. Since the days when mailo (the 
system of land allotment previously mentioned) began to 
undermine the mystique, motives of greed have made head- 
way. Uganda’s leaders can be excused exuberance in attack- 
ing the Government but they will need to develop the true 
spirit of service and think more of what is good for the 
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country than of devious ways to power. It is the true patriots 
(in whatever idiom they work) who will count in the end. 
Obviously in the conditions of Uganda a unitary state is 
the best solution, but even with a federal state a sense of 
common purpose is essential, and Buganda is the main 
obstacle to its achievement. Save that, Uganda has the 
makings of a goodly nation; but in present circumstances 
none can say when perception of the need for unity will come. 


tu 

There is a moment, the supreme moment, in a Spanish bull- 
fight, called the moment of truth. The best way I can describe 
the impression Uganda made on me in 1956, is to say that it 
seemed to be awaiting its moment of truth, but that whether 
it came sooner or later depended on the skill of the matador. 
Let us pursue this analogy remembering of course that in the 
case of the bullfight, only the spectators have the awareness 
of approaching climax, whereas in Uganda the Cohen pro- 
gramme has induced awareness in the people. 

To me as a spectator the analogy was fair enough. The life 
and light and colour in Uganda soon begot in me the feeling 
of anticipatory excitement which the noise and light and 
colour arouses in you at a bullfight. 

The feeling of thrill grows as the bullring fills. There is 
not only all the excitement of laughing people in gay colours, 
chattering in another tongue. I had the feeling of being trans- 
ported back many centuries. I was back in a Roman amphi- 
theatre where the same sun was burning similar stone seats, 
and men in togas and women in stolas were crowding past me 
in the last few minutes before the gladiators and the lions 
were to enter the arena. 

In Uganda too, I got the full feeling of that procession 
from time past to time present. There was the background of 
the Nile with its long panorama of history and its promise for 
the future. There was the procession of these people who 
dwelt about the sources of the Nile. Time and again in the 
fine features of the Hima herdsman dressed in his coloured 
cloth and carrying his spear as he tended the long-horned 
cattle, no less than in those of the chiefly aristocrat, clad in 
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well-cut western clothes, I was carried back to the ages of 
Asia when kings and kingship developed. 

A bullfight, of course, does not begin in the sun-baked 
plaza on a Sunday afternoon. It has its origins up in the 
ranches where the bulls range free, direct descendants of the 
wild bulls which ranged these self-same hills in days before 
Iberian man received the colonizing impact of Imperial 
Rome. 

It is not only the methods of the breeders and trainers 
which determine the character of fighting bulls. The country 
in which they live has much to do with it. So too, the story 
of Uganda’s striving for nationhood does not begin in the 
crowded streets of Kampala. It goes back far beyond the 
Uganda National Congress, and the rapidly developing legis- 
lature. In it the episode of the Kabaka’s deportation and 
return is no more than an incident—however significant—in 
the arena where the final drama is being played to its climax. 

The origins of Uganda also lie in the distant past, and the 
country itself has shaped the people. The action of the drama 
stems from the impact on them of the Western people, and, 
as in the case of the bullfight, the actual course it will take 
cannot be foretold. Throughout the story the impact of the 
West increases, from the arrival of Speke and the first 
missionaries to the time I saw them, when an intensive course 
of everything was being undertaken to prepare them for the 
climax. 

There is in all this a sense of unfolding and developing 
drama comparable with that of the Spanish bullfight and its 
long pedigree. 

In a Spanish bullfight each single fight is different, but 
every move in it is designed to prepare the bull for the killing. 
The bull must die—that is the inevitable end of the fight for 
the bull—and it is best it should die well. It is the final en- 
counter between the matador and the bull which is called the 
moment of truth. It 1s perhaps more accurately the moment 
at which truth can be perceived. 

There are moments of truth for ever occurring in life, but 
they are not often so clearly to be perceived. The importance 
_ of them is therefore in the possibility of perception. There is 
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the moment of perception in love; there is the moment of 
perception in the birth of a nation. 

I saw it come myself in the Gold Coast in 1948. At one 
moment the country was much divided: the demand for inde- 
pendence was insistent but far from universal. Yet all of a 
sudden, so much of a sudden that it seemed to happen over- 
night, the Gold Coast experienced its moment of truth. Its 
people knew that for all their differences they could be a 
nation together. 

It may well be that each people needs to experience and 
perceive its moment of truth as an indispensable preliminary 
to nationhood. The moment of truth in the bullfight is, of 
course, absolute, it is the end of the story. The bullfight is 
Othello, Macbeth and Hamlet rolled into one. It is essential 
tragedy. The flowering of a nation should be pure Henry V. 
As we said, in nationhood, as in love, we may see the moment 
of truth, but in the story which follows we may be deceived. 
The glorious promise of the beginning may not be fulfilled. 

The moment at which nationhood comes, is like the 
moment when death comes to the bull, decided by dynamics. 
There are forces, internal and external, which settle it. 

Uganda has yet to experience that moment. The stimulus 
does not have to be rational. Uganda, like the Gold Coast, 
may know it can be a nation, but like the Gold Coast may 
only see through the glass darkly. What sort of a nation may 
have yet to be learnt. Most nations have to go through their 
doubts and difficulties afterwards and perhaps finality is not 
always reached. Uganda may be unitary or federal: maybe the 
essential mystiques of her kingdoms and tribes will have more 
to do with it. It may well be that Buganda had a ‘moment’ 
over the Kabaka crisis and that that has had a decisive effect. 

Ghana seems to be experiencing something of the same 
kind. 

In the seventeenth century the tribes which now form the 
kingdom of Ashanti experienced crises of danger arising from 
their disunity. At the end of the seventeenth century a leader 
arose and by successful campaigns unified them. His qualities 
made him appear heaven-sent and he was accepted by all in 
the Moment of Truth in which he received the Golden Stool, 
acknowledged to be the symbol and receptacle of the soul of 
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the Ashanti nation. This magic has lasted. When the moment 
of truth came to the varied peoples of the Gold Coast another 
Osei Tutu appeared, in the person of Dr. Nkrumah. 

The problems facing Uganda are in some respects similar 
to those of Ghana and as yet there 1s little evidence that a 
democratic unitary state will succeed in the foreseeable 
future: nor as yet has a new Kintu appeared on the Uganda 
horizon. Perhaps that awaits Uganda’s moment, but in any 
case the moment of truth will come when the people of 
Uganda feel they have a unity of purpose and can be a nation 
together. That will be the beginning of another story and 
neither they nor we can tell what it will be. 
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Nore. Bantu languages add to the difficulties of indexing because most 
inflection takes place at the beginning of words and because the English 
have developed a habit of using them with their prefixes. Thus, as 
pointed out on page 5, an historical accident has been responsible for 
Uganda being used as the name of the whole Protectorate and Buganda 
for the Kingdom. The latter should have been called in English 
‘Gandaland’. 

The word Bantu was first used to denote the great family of 
languages spoken over almost all the southern third of Africa in 1856. 
It means ‘men’ or ‘people’ and is the plural of muntu, a person. It was 
probably adopted by the philologist Bleek as a general label because 
it is the Zulu form of the word -ntu, which is pretty well universal for 
‘person’ in these languages, but Swahili is the most widely spoken and 
indeed the lingua franca of most of East and Central Africa. Europeans 
use it widely in Uganda, as elsewhere, but all of them will speak of the 
people of Gandaland as Baganda, which is their own word, rather 
than as Waganda, which is the Swahili form. 

The general reader does not want to be bothered with philological 
niceties, and I have therefore tried in the text to use words in the way 
the ordinary foreigner in the country uses them and in the index to 
use either the name of the kingdom or district, e.g. Buganda, Busoga, 
Bunyoro, or in the case of a tribe included in a mixed district the 
name of the people, e.g. Bakiga, Bahororo. Thus Muganda, a Ganda 
man, Baganda, the Ganda people, Luganda, the Ganda language and 
even Mganda a Ganda man; Waganda, the Ganda people, and Kiganda 
the Ganda language or ‘in Ganda fashion’ which are the Swahili (or 
Kiswahili) forms will be found under Buganda and Rukiga, the Kiga 
territory, under Bakiga. Kiga is pronounced Chigga, and Bugisu, 
Bugishu, and I should have preferred to spell them in that way but 
the forms preferred by orthographers have crept into common use. I 
have, however, not adopted certain spellings such as ssaza and ggombo- 
lola, which orthographers prefer, for saza and gombolola are and look 
more familiar. Most English readers will never want to pronounce 
such words exactly as Gandamen do, and in fact there are a number 
of shibboleth traps among the various languages of Uganda. Some 
people call the language spoken by the Banyoro in Bunyoro Lunyoro, 
others Runyoro (which can complicate indexing), Kabalega (the king) 
can be Kabarega, and Kakunguru, Kakungulu. Again for formal use 
Omugabe is preferred to Mugabe and Omukama to Mukama: I have 
generally used the simpler forms. 

I must admit, of course, to lacking consistency (for example I have 
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used Icheme for Iceme, which the purists prefer, even though I have 
succumbed to Bagisu, because Icheme appears on the map), but I 
prefer inconsistency and even eccentricity to appearing pedantic. 
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Provinces: 
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